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LL that has yet been done for the 

pictorial and sculptural illustration 

of the Homeric poems, from Polyg- 
notus! and the Attic vase-painters and the 
antique Odyssey landscapes of the Esqui- 
line Mount? down to Flaxman, Thorwald- 
and the 
Friedrich Prellers* in 
our own century, 
sheds no light what- 
ever on real Homeric 
its artistic 


sen,® two 


and 
adornment, 
great the artistic merit 
of the extant compo- 


For 


eee 
ife 
fe 


however 


sitions may be. 
whatever is Greek at 
all in the composi- 
tions of the modern 
artists is borrowed 
from those of classical 
Greek artists who 
lived, moved, and 
had their being no 
nearer to the age of GOLD CUP 
Agamemnon than we 
are to that of Frederick Barbarossa.° 

The earliest extant documents of classical 
Greek art are scarcely earlier than the era 
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of the permanent establishment of the 
Olympic Games. This, as every schoolboy 
knows, was 776 B.C. Whatever is older 
than this it is safe to call preclassical. In 
the case of all figured sculptures and paint- 
ings, what we have of seventh and sixth 
; century designs is still 

of incredible rude- 

Yet the skilled 
wood-carvers of that 
period did not shrink 
from complex histor- 
ical, mythological, 
and allegorical com- 
positions, as we can 
judge by a Greek an- 
tiquarian’s elaborate 
description, written in 
the second century 
after Christ, of the 
carved and inlaid de- 
signs on the cedar 
ark of Cypselus, ty- 
rant of Corinth, this 
relic of eighth cen- 
tury Peloponnesian 
art having been religiously preserved at 


ness. 


A GRAVE. 


Olympia down to the age of the An- 
tonines. The same union of artistic awk- 
wardness and ambition is observed in the 


art of the Christian Middle Ages. 
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Restored by Charles Chipiez. 
INTERIOR OF MYCEN/AN 


In view, then, of medieval analogy no less 
than of the very primitive state of Greek 
formative art centuries after the first efflo- 
rescence of the colonial civilization of the 
Kolians and Ionians on the shores of Asia 
Minor, of which the Homeric poems are the 
literary residuum, only two solutions of the 
problem presented by the developed con- 
dition of the formative arts portrayed in 
Iliad and Odyssey are possible. The bards 
who gave the traditions of the elder Achean 


TOMB. 


age their final poetic form 
may have projected no- 
tions derived from their 
own rich artistic environ- 
ment into the pictures 
which the shuttle of their 
fancy wove across the 
warp of tradition. Or it 
may be they merely rear- 
ranged and versified what 
was already embodied in 
those traditions. In either 
case we must keep in 
mind that the poet’s con- 
ception of beauty is of his 
time and not of ours. As 
a matter of fact, the Iliad 
and Odyssey portray a 
richer and very different 
art from that which we 
encounter in the extant 
relics of early classical 
Greek times. To those 
familiar with the latter it 
is obvious that Homeric 
civilization bears a semi- 
oriental impress, which I 
should call pre-Hellenic 
if it were permitted to 
limit the application of 
the adjective Hellenic, 
which strictly denotes 
only Greek nationality, to 
the historic civilization of 
the Ionians, Eolians, and 
Dorians, hitherto alone 
familiar to classical schol- 
ars. We may conclude 
that the splendor of the 
Homeric civilization was 
not an artistic retroprojection of the po- 
ets, but was quite as essential a feature of 
their traditional material as it was of Ten- 
nyson’s. The Homeridz were perhaps as 
well aware of the far cry from the time of 
which they sang to that in which they sang 
as Tennyson or William Morris. 

The civilization the Homeric poems de- 
scribe wears the appearance of having been 
overthrown before the completion of these 
poems themselves. In this case the splen- 


From Perrot and Chipiez’ “Art in 
Primitive Greece.’ 
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dor of 
art might well have exceeded the modest 


its vanished but long-remembered 


beginnings of the newer culture that had 


everything to do over again. 

If the Homeric civilization was merely 
the civilization of the aforetime Acheans, or 
common to them and their Trojan adversa- 
ries, we may assume with great probability 
that it was partly wiped out by the Dorian 
conquest of the Peloponnesus, a convulsion 
to which the Greek chronologists assigned 
the date 1104 B. C., three generations after 
the beginning of the Trojan War. 
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Athens, National Museum. 

A SHAFT GRAVE AT MYCENZ 
The first passages that come to the mind 
of the Homeric student when the question 
as to the character of Homeric art is raised 
are the lay relating to the forging of the shield 
and the lay of the Phzacians. Both, one 
in the description of the figured decoration of 
an ornate shield, as executed in metal by 
Hephestus,® and the other in the equally 
suggestive account given of the palace of 
Alcinous, seem to reflect the Homeric poet’s 
highest conception of noble-figured art on 
the one hand and of noble architecture on 
the other. Buta glamour of fable, brighter, 
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MARCHING SOLDIERS ON A FRAGMENT OF EARTHENWARE 


and to most readers denser than elsewhere 
in the Iliad and Odyssey, hovers over these 
marvels of pristine art and the manner of 
their introduction in the story. The shield 
of Achilles is made by the gud Hephezstus 
for his sister goddess Thetis, amid the fairy- 
tale properties of his golden workshop. The 
palace and hearth of Alcinous, beloved of 
the gods, are the very heart of the enchanted 
island-home of the sinless and deathless 
Phzeacians, far off in western seas unseen of 
mortal eye since the adventure of Odysseus. 
On the wet horizon of an old sailors’ yarn 
the poet conjures up a cloud-city, built of 
the same dream-stuff, apparently, as the 
turrets of Vineta and El Dorado. 


A sheen as of the moon or of the sun 

Filled the tall house of Alcinous the king, 

Where brazen walls into the depthward run 

From threshold inward, clad with a crystal ring 

Of wainscot. Doors of gold closed the stout hall, 
Swung between silver posts that rose from brass. 
The knobs were gold; the lintel that crowned all, 
Silver. And facing those that inward pass 


Sat gold and silver dogs Hephzstus wrought 
With cunning art to watch and fend the ways 
Aad castle of Alcinous from aught 

Of harm, deathless themselves to the end of days. 


Within, gold lads on fair-built altars stood, 
With lighted torches burning in their hands 
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When night should fall to light the guests at food. 
And maidens spun soft wool to snowy strands. 


Without the yard and gates, a fourfold fence 
Marked off aclose. ‘There, tall and gleaming trees, 
Pear trees, pomegranates, apples, stood in dense 
\rray, and olives, figs more sweet than these, 
Whose fruit to spoil or fail was never known 
Through frost or summer blight, but groweth fair 
By softest zephyrs into ripeness blown, 
Till apple hangs by apple, pear by pear, 
Ripe fig by fig, and purple grape by grape. 
—Odyssey, Book VII, ll. 84 to rat. 
Scheria’ is a grown-folks’ version of 
Robert Louis Stevensgn’s delightful fairy- 
land, 


Where all the children dine at five 
And all the playthings come alive. 
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A MYCENZAN PITCHER 


The gold and silver dogs do not molest 
friendly visitors, but would certainly bite an 
enemy of Alcinous. Our own little ones 
would unhesitatingly confer the epithet of 


=z 


“good dogs’? on hounds of such excellent 
habits. The golden youths inside the hall 
perform their spectacular duty with modest 
pride. The poet, with a humorous twinkle, 
characterizes their stone supports as “ well- 
built altars,” lest his hearers should infer 
from their standing on pedestals that they 
are only statues. The shuttle of fancy plays 
freely across the woof of reality. But a 
foundation of reality is there. A while ago 
[ translated the word which describes the 
material of the wainscot, Ayanos, by “ crys- 
tal.” It really means lapis lazuli, or blue 
glass. 
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Ten years ago it was my privilege, to- 
gether with Messrs. M. L. D’Ooge, of the 
PAINTED TERRA-COTTA IDOL FROM TIRYNS. University of Michigan, Joseph Thacher 
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Clarke, with whom I had been 
excavating a Greek temple in 
Magna Grecia, Walter Leaf, 
the translator and editor of 
Homer’s Iliad, Ernest A. 
Gardner, and a number of 
German scholars, to visit the 
ruins of the pre-Homeric city 
of Tiryns, in Argolis, accom- 
panied by one of its exca- 
vators, Dr.. Dorpfeld. Stand- 
ing in the main hall of what 
was once the royal palace of 
Tiryns, of which enough to es- 
tablish its ground-pian had 
been laid bare in 1884, Dr. 
Dorpfeld recalled his own col- 
legiate teacher’s doctrine that the “glass 
the last fabulous touch 


wainscot’”’ was 


wanted to place the castle of the king of 
Scheria entirely in the folk-lore atmosphere. 
He compared the episode of the Phzacians 
to those German fairy tales in which ven- 
turesome princes ride silver-shod ponies 
up the slippery slopes of glass mountains, 
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After Perrot and Chipiez 
WALL-FRESCO FROM TIRYNS. 

to win enchanted princesses out of glass 
castles. Dr. Dorpfeld then stooped down 
and picked from the rubbish about the 
crumbling base of the west wall of the 
Tirynthian a handful of blue 
glass cubes, remnants of the glass-inlaid 
alabaster dado with which the luxurious 
taste of its pristine inhabitants had deco- 


megaron* 








PLAN OF THE HOMERIC PALACE OF TIRYNS. 
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rated the great hall. Remembering how 
the critics who questioned the authenticity 
of Schliemann’s plans of similar construc- 
tions on the height of Troy-Hissarlik were 
silenced by the subsequent discovery of the 
Homeric palace ruins of Tiryns and My- 
cenz, our little company was ready, after 
the blue-glass demonstration, to admit the 
probability of the doors and door-frames of 
Homer’s royal palaces having been plated 
with precious metal like those of the house 
of Alcinous and of Solomon’s temple. 

Of the temples of gods in Homeric days 
we learn nothing from the Iliad and 
Odyssey except that they had high roofs 
and stone thresholds, that they were some- 
times jointly occupied by deity and royalty, 
and that they sometimes contained standing 
or seated figures of the worshiped deity. 
The solution of the problem in the 
light of archeological discoveries seems 
to be that a hard and fast line was not 
yet drawn between sacred and secular 
architecture, that the main hall, or hall 
of state, in the palace of a Homeric 
king was at one and the same time 
the men’s common room and the place 
where the household gods received 
their meed of worship on an altar that 
was also the household hearth. 
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tween the square, wood-encased ends of 
projecting side walls. From the pillared 
porch thus closed in a treble doorway 
opened into a wide fore-chamber, whence a 
central pair of double doors gave access to 
the fire hall. In the middle of this a clear- 
story supported by four wooden columns 
permitted the escape of the smoke from a 
low round hearth. The plan dimensions 
of this men’s hall at Tiryns are about 
thirty-two by forty feet. Its walls are ina 
state of advanced disintegration. 

There is some reason to believe that the 
alabaster and glass dado just mentioned, 
and which corresponds so closely to the 
glass wainscot in the Homeric description 
of a similar hall, originally occupied a posi- 
tion at the top of the wall instead of at the 
bottom. The fallen frieze was reset, it 


joocesocecoewoecco 
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ALABASTER FRIEZE INLAID WITH BLUE GLASS. 


The plan of a portion of the palace 

ruin at Tiryns which appears among our illus- 
trations relieves me from a lengthy descrip- 
tion. The palace crowned the summit of a 
tremendously fortified cyclopean’ citadel, oc- 
cupying rather more than a fifth of the inner 
precinct of the walled area. It faces south, 
in which direction, outside of the yard gate 
K, there is a large quadrangle unoccupied 
by architectural remains, where perhaps 
rows of fruit trees were planted, as de- 
scribed in the Odyssey. Access to the 
palace was had only through the hand- 
somely built gateway K itself, except for a 
postern which does not appear on the plan. 
L was a concrete-paved, colonnaded yard, 
in which, as the reader of the Odyssey re- 
members, a great part of the more public 
life of the castle went on. It contains a 
slaughter pit. M is the men’s hall, with 
two wooden columns on stone bases set be- 
C-Mar. 


seems, as a surbase. ‘The remainder of the 
wall was plastered and gaily painted with 
ornamental and figured designs. The ruled 
and colored decoration of the floor formed 
a red and blue plaid carpet pattern. We 
know from the Odyssey that it was custom- 
ary to give the floor a grand wash-up after 
a banquet, the table habits of Homeric 
heroes, let alone of Penelope’s disorderly 
suitors, being anything but neat. From the 
same source we gather that spears were set 
around one or more of the central columns 
as we sometimes dispose of billiard cues, 
and that other weapons were hung to pegs 
on them, subject to becoming as badly 
smoke-soiled, eventually, as the black pine 
rafters of the ceiling. 

At Tiryns the women’s megaron (O) very 
closely resembles the men’s. It also has a 
similar, but smallish, forecourt (N). Here, 
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toward the front of the palace, another com- 
munication between its more private and its 
more public section existed. No staircases 
have been located. In _ substance an 
Achean royal castle was a pueblo of lean- 
to cabins clustered around two or three 
pretentious estufas or common _ rooms. 
Schliemann’s last excavations at Troy- 
Hissarlik, and the active Greek Archeo- 
logical Society’s subsequent discovery in 
1886, before the doubts of the captious in 
regard to the genuineness of the Trojan 
and Tirynthian complexes had subsided, of 
the ruins of an Achean palace under the 
foundations of an early Doric temple at 
Mycenz, revealed the plans of megaron 
structures similar to those of Tiryns. Dr. 
Dérpfeld opines, in opposition to James 
Fergusson and Charles Chipiez, who have 
devoted much attention to the problem of 
the right restoration of the temple of Solo- 
mon, that its famous brass pillars Iachin 
and Boaz did not stand clear, but occupied 
the same position in the facade of the build- 
ing as the paired wooden columns did in 
the Homeric megara. Who would have 
supposed that the evidences of the Homeric 
civilization would finish by solving ques- 
tions of biblical archeology ? 

Sidon and Cyprus, seats of Phenician 
culture, are designated once or twice in the 
Iliad and Odyssey as the source of some 
object of superior industrial art. 

It has been too hastily inferred from the 
comparison of passages in the Iliad and 
Odyssey with numerous extant specimens 
of Mycenzan goldsmithery of obviously 
oriental affinities, (1) that the Homeric 
Greeks had no art of their own; (2) that 
the art treasures they possessed were im- 
ported ware; (3) that the Homeric ascrip- 
tion of objects of art to Hephestus is a 
poetic way of describing them as fine 
specimens of anonymous foreign workman- 
ship. It is true that both the traditional 
testimony and the extant relics betray 
oriental influences. But the practise of 
the textile arts, of pottery, armory, cabinet- 
work, and architecture must always be in 
the main a domestic practise. We have 
already obtained some notion of the splen- 
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dor of Achean architecture, 
domestic, and sacred. Scantness of space 
precludes us from adducing abundant 
monumental evidence of the wide-spread 
practise on Achean soil of an original and 
majestic style of sepulchral architecture, 
to which, from the fine examples at Mycene, 
we now give the generic name Mycenzan. 
Chipiez’ clever restoration of the interior 
of the so-called “Tomb of Agamemnon,” or 
“Treasury of Atreus” at Mycenz illus- 
trates one of the most interesting of these 
examples. 

Naturally no specimens of the textile 
art of Helen’s day have come down to 
us, but its variety and excellence are at- 
tested by many carpet and tapestry pat- 
terns carved and painted on flat and curved 
surfaces of stone, plaster, wood, metal, and 
especially of terra-cotta. For it is in its 
decorated earthenware, even more than in 
its princely treasures of hammered gold 
and silverware, and in its too imperfectly 
preserved architecture that the wonderful 
originality and fecundity of the Mycenzan 
civilization is chiefly apparent. In short, 
as Mr. Flinders Petrie has demonstrated by 
comparison of the undated relics of Mycenz 
with analogous articles found in datable 
Egyptian graves, Mycenz was from about 
1400 to 1100 B.C. the principal seat of a 
powerful and magnificently artistic civiliza- 
tion, coextensive, or a trifle more than 
coextensive, with the later empire of the 
fEgean Greeks, a civilization in touch with 
Egypt and Phenicia, and artistically dom- 
inant, as we have latterly learned, within 
the walls of hostile Troy. This art and 
Homeric art were one and the same. 

It is most noteworthy, and in contrast 
with the classical Greek habit, that the 
subjects of Homeric figured art, both in 
the poems and in the concrete relics, are 
invariably drawn from life and never, idols 
excepted, from mythology or romantic 
fiction. 

In the creation of complexer unities the 
figured art of the Homeric Age was ad- 
vanced far beyond the stage represented by 
the stone and hammered bronze war 
chronicles of a Rameses II. and a Shal- 
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A number of 
curious Mycenzan sword 
and dagger blades, of a 
technique akin to that of 
the metal pin trays, stained 
and stamped with floral 
and animal subjects, which 
Japan has lately been send- 
ing us, probably illustrate 
the precise industrial and 
artistic processes employed 
by Hepheestus in the fash- 
ioning of the famous shield 
of Achilles, as described in 
Iliad XVIII., 468-608. 
The able curators of the 
Greek National Museum of 
Prehistoric Antiquities dis- 
covered, in cleaning the << 
bronze weapons Dr. Schlie- 
mann had found in the 
shaft graves of Mycenz, no 
less than five sword and 
dagger blades inlaid with 
figure subjects in the man- 
ner the lay of the shield 
postulates. On the finest 
of them the hunting of three 
lions by four armed men 
and the chasing of water- 
fowl along a flowery stream 
by panthers are the subjects 
depicted, in tin, silver, and 
gold of two colors on a 
bronze ground differing in 
color from the body of the 
dagger blade. A very 
Homeric detail are drops of 
blood that spatter the 
plumage of a wounded bird, exactly as 
the flanks of a wounded bull are said to 
have been spattered on the shield. They 
with particles of a reddish 
In both cases, actual dag- 
gers and_ storied shield, the pictorial 
elements dominate the sculptural. The 
writer would go further and say that the 
metallic illumination of these blades and of 
the shield savors strongly of the textile art. 
Or, to give a more general interpretation to 
Aristarchus’ conjecture that the author of 
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AT TIRYNS. 
the Iliad was acquainted with a tapestry 
chronicle of the tale of Troy embroidered 
by Helen, he makes bold to assert that 
without such feminine finger skill as hers 
was, and its exercise by generations of 
Achean women, the heroic civilization of 
Greece would have lacked the artistic flavor 
that is no small part of its charm even in 
the mere literary reflection; and then we 
should never have had the Iliad and 
Odyssey as they now are. There is, as 
Brunn has observed, inthe art-created unity 
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of the Achillean shield, which dictates and 
springs from the decorative balance and 
significant coordination of its topical sub- 
jects, a premonition of the triumph of Greek 
art in such works as the Parthenon and the 
Olympian Zeus” of Phidias. 

Of Homeric pictorial art in the commoner 
modern acceptation, that is to say of actual 
pictures, but little is left. This little is in 
the form of badly shattered fresco decora- 
tions from the plaster walls of Tiryns, and 
of equally shattered pieces of pictured 
earthenware. In the ornamental designs 
and fillings painted on these surfaces the 
Mycenzan decorations show the same fond- 
ness for spiral lines that appears in much 
of their carved or hammered work. Men, 
horses, cattle, water-fowl, the cuttlefish 
and nautilus, and chimerical monsters such 
as griffons and female sphinxes with out- 
spread wings of many colors were their 
favorite figure subjects. 

The crudeness of the Mycenzan pictures 
preserved on potsherds accords well with 
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what is extant, in clay or meta!, of modeling 
inthe round. Did Queen Hecuba of Troy 
pay her devotions to idols as clumsy as 
these? The energy with which the search 
for monumental evidences of the old Achean 
civilization has been prosecuted since Path- 
finder Schliemann’s premature death in 
1889 has lately brought some specimens of 
Mycenzan art to light that would do honor, 
for vivacity of subject, sportsmanly grasp of 
animal character, coupled with freedom of 
movement and drawing, and execution, to 
any age. For this reason the two gold 
cups found at Amycle are ascribed by 
learned archeologists to a period subse- 
quent to the Dorian conquest of Argolis 
and Laconia. A more romantic spirit 
inclines the layman to believe that they 
were made by Hephestus for King Phedi- 
mus of Sidon to give Helen, together with 
the silver crater her husband afterward 
gave Telemachus. After her death they 
naturally remained at Amycle, the La- 
conian Aix-la-Chapelle. 


THE HOMERIC POEMS. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 


OF ADELPHI COLLEGE. 


I. 

ONNECTED and authentic Greek 
C history begins with Herodotus, who 
lived about the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. Tradition enabled him to 
trace events back intelligently for perhaps a 
century—to Solon and Pisistratus, Croesus 
and Cyrus the Great. Beyond them nearly 
everything was mythical, or at least uncer- 
tain. But Homer lived, according to He- 
rodotus, “four hundred years before my 
time.” That is, the Heroic Age, so vividly 
depicted in the Iliad and Odyssey, is sepa- 
rated by a great gulf from the historic Greek 
race and life. Moreover, through the whole 
warp and woof of the Trojan tale run the 
golden threads of the supernatural and myth- 
ical. These cannot be drawn out leaving 
any texture of historicaltruth behind. The 
Iliad and Odyssey should be read first—and 


most enjoyably—as ideal poems, appealing 
to the imagination. All attempts to use 
them as quarries of historical or archeolog- 
ical facts may come in later, if at all. 

The Iliad, an epic poem of fifteen thou- 
sand hexameter verses, is the earliest ex- 
tant monument of European literature, 
though it must have been really the final 
success of a long-lasting artistic school. It 
is the most vivid and magnificent picture 
of war ever drawn. The softer scenes are 
only used to heighten the pathos and the 
terror. 

Troy, once proverbial for wealth and di- 
vine favor, has now been for ten long years 
beleaguered by the hundred thousand 
Greeks watch-fires still light up 
nightly the Hellespontine shore. Even the 
quarrelsome council of Olympian gods keep 
their eyes and thoughts intent, almost solely, 
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on Priam’s doomed city. The guilty cause 
of the strife is the prince Paris, or Alexan- 
dros, favorite child of the aged Trojan king. 
He has carried off from Sparta the lovely 
Helen, wife of Menelaus. The latter has 
induced all the princes of Greece to aid in 
righting the wrong, and his brother Agamem- 
non is recognized by all as the commander- 
in-chief. 

The mightiest warrior, however, in the 
Grecian host is Achilles, son of the lovely 
sea-nymph Thetis by the mortal Peleus, king 
of Phthia, a little domain in southeastern 
Thessaly. The Trojans, though com- 
manded by the valiant prince Hector, dare 
not come down into the plain to meet 
Achilles, but remain cooped up in the town. 
He has also led forays to destroy many 
neighboring cities, and the booty has en- 
abled the Greeks to subsist in the plain 
while their vessels are slowly rotting on 
theshore. (Perhaps in his absence occurred 
the events which Helen, with doubtful good 
taste, depicted in her great tapestry— 

Many a battle of knightly Trojans and mailed 
Acheans, 

Fought for the sake of herself, and under the hands 
of the war-god.) 

From one of these captured towns, after 
slaying her husband, Achilles brought back 
to camp the lovely Briseis. She has since 
gained influence over her fierce young cap- 
tor. Indeed his chosen comrade, Patroclus, 
has often assured her that Achilles will lead 
her home with him to Phthia, and there 
make her his lawful wife. Much more re- 
cently, as it seems, Achilles has also sacked 
“lofty-gated Thebé,” the childhood home of 
Andromache, who is now the brave Hector’s 
wife. Her father and seven brothers per- 
ished in the storm. 

Among the women captured in Thebé was 
included, by some unexplained chance, a 
young girl Chryseis, daughter of Apollo’s 
priest Chryses, in the town of Chrysa, which 
seems to have lain much nearer to Troy. 
In the allotment she fell to Agamemnon’s 
share. At precisely this point the curtain 


rises in the Iliad, the facts thus far stated 
being gathered from passages later in the 
poem. 
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Homer does not really demand from his 
hearers much knowledge of the myth, but 
carefully indicates its chief outlines in the 
course of the first thousand verses. He re- 
peatedly declares his own ignorance and ap- 
peals to the muse for inspiration. It is our 
impression that even inthe next century little 
or no popular tradition existed, independent 
of the Iliad itself. Rather the numberless 
later additions to the story seem like in- 
genious creations of the poets themselves. 
Many details now long familiar and dear to 
us were certainly unknown to Homer. 

Apollo supports Chryses’ demand for his 
child’s release by sending a deadly pesti- 
lence upon the Greeks. The Grecian Cal- 
chas—also Apollo’s priest and prophet— 
explains the cause of the god’s_ wrath. 
Achilles stoutly supports Calchas in council, 
and by rash words draws upon himself 
Agamemnon’s jealous anger. Chryseis is 
indeed sent home under noble escort, but 
Agamemnon’s heralds fare to Achilles’ cabin 
and lead away the reluctant Briseis, to fill 
the young girl’s place in Agamemnon’s 
harem. ‘Thus the commander, without even 
Paris’ excuse, not blinded by Aphrodite but 
in childish resentment, has committed al- 
most precisely the same outrage as that for 
which he is himself striving to destroy the 
Trojan kingdom. The reluctant departing 

3riseis and the lovesick Achilles are es- 
pecially familiar in Hellenic art, but of 
course the Pompeian wall-painting or Attic 
vase is as purely imaginative as any modern 
A fifth century Greek knew no 
Homer’s characters 





picture. 
better than we how 
looked. 

Achilles’ wrath at this 
avowed subject of the Iliad. 
his cabin, Zeus promises Thetis to avenge 
his wrong, Hector boldly sallies forth with 
his Trojans. 

Eventually most of the minor Greek lead- 
ers are crippled or slain, and Hector sets 
fire to the Greek fleet. Achilles reluctantly 
allows his dear Patroclus to go forth and 
withstand the foe. Patroclus after some 
successes is slain. Love and revenge lead 
Achilles to end his stern feud with Agamem- 
non. Aided by the partial gods he puts 


outrage is the 
He retires to 
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the Trojans to flight and slays Hector. 

As we have here outlined the plot all this 
might have occurred in a single day. Such 
a poem would have been a true Achilleid, 
in accordance with the opening verse, 

Sing, oh goddess, the wrath of Achilles. 
But the poem comes to us under the rubric 
“ Tliad ”’—i. e., the story of Ilios or Troy— 
and there are whole series of books, thou- 
sands of verses, through which Achilles is 
hardly mentioned or remembered. Perhaps 
the claims of lesser Grecian heroes could 
not be ignored. 


Possibly the general voice 
of patriotism protested that Hector must 
not triumph too easily. 


The present third 
book describes the Trojans’ sally, while the 
firing of the galleys by Hector occurs in the 
sixteenth. It is the prevailing belief of Ho- 
meric students that the intervening books 
are chiefly additions to the original poem by 
successive later hands, though these ad- 
ditions were usually created for, and fitted 
into, the places they now occupy. 

Midway in this long, ever-shifting tale of 
battle stands, in the ninth book, a fine night 
picture, in which chieftains sent by Agamem- 
non visit Achilles’ cabin and beg him to re- 
sume his place inthe field. This scene is 
thought to mark also the cleavage between 
the two greatest interpolations. 

Furthermore, the poem continues after 
Hector’s death in Book XXII. The twenty- 
third book describes the athletic contests 
given in Patroclus’ honor about his funeral 
mound, Theclosing rhapsody (Book XXIV.) 
makes old Priam to betake himself, under 
divine guidance, to the foeman’s cabin and 
the foeman’s knees. His plea softens Achil- 
les’ heart; Hector’s body is conveyed back 
to Troy and buried with all honors. This 
final scene lifts the whole story, and es- 
pecially the character of Achilles, to an 
ethical level remote from the savage battle- 
scenes of theearlierdays. Yet for this very 
reason, and from certain striking differences 
in language, the later origin of Book XXIV. 
is all but universally conceded. Even An- 
drew Lang, latest and wittiest advocate of 
Homeric unity, defends his “pious opin- 
ion ” at this point with a doubting mind. 

Some passages, by a decided change of 
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customs depicted, indicate a still later origin. 
The shield of Achilles contains pictures of 
social and civic life more like the Hellas of 
historic times than of the heroic Achean 
age. Many believe the whole anecdote of 
Patroclus’ issuing forth in his friend’s equip- 
ment—which is stripped from his corpse by 
Hector and replaced with magic armor 
wrought by Hephestus at Thetis’ tearful 
request—to be a later distortion of the story. 
The famous catalogue of ships, again, in 
Book II., gives the place of honor to Beeotia, 
not to Agamemnon’s land, the Argolid; it 
disagrees with some passages of the Iliad 
proper, and in all probability was not even 
composed for the Iliad originally. 

The present writer is a reluctant convert 
to this theory of several Homers, though in- 
credulous as tothe possibility of distinguish- 
ing their work in detail. There are even 
some important passages which gain in 
beauty and meaning from such a view of 
the poem. Above all, the parting scene 
between Hector and his nearest kin in 
Book VI. has always been regarded as an 
unrivaled picture of domestic love and 
heroic sacrifice. But it seems certain that 
the great master of the human heart who 
gave it immortal form represented his hero 
as just setting forth, like a true commander, 
at the head of his troops, and also as meet- 
ing his doom without again returning alive 
to Troy. 

As it now stands in the Iliad Hector comes 
into the city, on this occasion, merely to 
bring a verbal message which any boy could 
have taken as well—leaving his men with- 
out leadership in a losing fight! Further- 
more, as we read on we find Hector returning 
twice, at nightfall, without accident, to his 
loving Andromache’s arms. For two more 
nights he encamps in the open plain confi- 
dent of victory. Not until the fifth day does 
he fall under Achilles’ spear—and more than 
half the long poem has intervened to make 
us forget the scene of farewell! 

Nevertheless, upon the whole, it is better 
to put ourselves under the spell of the 
entire Iliad as a noble work of art, just as 
we pace reverently the long nave of Santa 
Croce! or the aisles of Westminster, with- 























out inquiring by how many hands, or in 
just what succession, 
These wonders rose to upper air. 

In the one case as in the other, each 

Passive master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 
If the work be simple in design, true to 
human instincts and needs, noble and 
heroic in spirit, then the certainty of its 
inspiration is greater than any doubt as to 
its authorship. 

Several poets are mentioned in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. All are represented as at- 
tached to royal courts. Of free cities like 
those of later Hellas we get no glimpse, 
save perhaps on Achilles’ shield. Were 
these poems, then, composed before the 
downfall of the Achean civilization, of the 
royal families represented in the epics 
themselves as ruling in all Greek lands? 
That is a question still debated. 

The great southward migration of the 
Dorians into the Peloponnesus looms up, 
against a purely mythical background, as 
the first great event in authentic Hellenic 
history. The Greeks set it “two genera- 
tions after the The folk 
then expelled from the Peloponnesus are 
said to have founded the great Greek cities 
‘*Homer’”’ nowhere 


Trojan War.” 


Such cities 
mentions. Asia, so far as it is noticed at 
all, is on Priam’s side in the war. Yet it is 
chiefly through these same towns that 
tradition says 


of Asia. 


The living Homer begged his bread. 

Such lists of cities, often called Homer’s 
birthplaces, may represent vaguely the grad- 
ual westward progress of poetry and cul- 
ture, from Smyrna and Chios to Athens. 
In Asia Minor the Homeric poems probably 
took their final shape, though the Thes- 
salian home of Achilles and similar indi- 
cations point out the starting-point of the 
myth, at least, in “the old country.” 

The more general impression of schol- 
ars is that the Iliad was composed after 
the rise of Greek communities in Asia, 
and that the tale of the Trojan War it- 
self is, in part, a glorified memory of the 
real struggle between Greek settlers and 
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Asiatic aborigines. The excavations of 
Dr. Schliemann and, far more still, the 
later work of Dr. Dorpfeld, prove beyond 
question that a great prehistoric city (in- 
deed a long succession of cities) occupied 
the mound of Hissarlik in the center of the 
Trojan plain. Any dim tradition of a real 
Priam or Helen, however, hampered the 
inventive Homeric fancy as little as a real 
Arthur and Elaine bound the last great 
laureate to historic truth. ‘Only a rumor 
we hear,”’ so Homer himself assures us. 


II. 

Ir has seemed best to touch upon the 
various Homeric questions before leaving 
the Iliad because very few now contend 
that the two great epics are from the same 
hand or of precisely the same age. In 
fact the Odyssey is but the sole survivor 
of a whole circle of poems which grew up 
under the influence of the Iliad in subse- 
quent times, and attached themselves more 
or less closely to its masterly story. The 
“Cypria’” related the events previous to 
Achilles’ fatal quarrel. Several rival “se- 
quels”’ carried the tale down to the destruc- 
tion of Troy, which, like Achilles’ premature 
death, is often foreshadowed in the Iliad 
itself. The “Nostoi’* told of the home- 
ward return and the more or less happy 
fate of the surviving Greek chieftains. 
Whether the crafty Odysseus’ wanderings 
were included therein is doubtful. Probably 
not, for the Odyssey was apparently older 
than these other “cyclic epics””—which are 
all lost, save a few fragments and a prose 
abstract of their plots. 

The Odyssey is several thousand lines 
shorter than the Iliad, but in some respects 
less unified in outward form. It contains 
three more or less independent stories: 
Telemachus’ search for his long-missed 
father (Books I.-IV.), Odysseus’ adventures 


, after his departure from Troy until his 


arrival in Ithaca (Books V.—XII), the 
devious combination of craft and force by 
which he slew Penelope’s insolent suitors 
and regained his wife with his island 
scepter once more (Books XIII.-XXIV.). 
Still, the attempts to dissect the Odyssey 
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have met with little popular favor. 
ally, at least, the general voice is right. 
This is the story of Odysseus, and his 
personality gives an adequate unity to the 


Artistic- 


whole. Painfully missed and constantly 
mentioned in the earlier books, he dom- 
inates the stage from the moment he 
appears, and is indeed more typical of man 
himself, more familiar and dear to general 
humanity, than any merely historical and 
real person could ever be. The first verse 
assures us that we have a story with a hero: 
Sing to me, muse, of the man of the many devices, 
who wandered 
Widely, when he had taken the well-walled [lian 
city. 

In the Iliad we hear nothing of Odysseus’ 
famous strategem, the wooden horse by 
which the city is to be taken. Indeed we 
hear comparatively little there of Odysseus 
himself, Still, his character and those of 
the other heroes were carefully reproduced 
in the younger epics. The most striking 
change is in the character of Helen, and 
the present essayist is unable to believe 
that the poet who shaped the Iliad, or even 
the later bard of the twenty-fourth book— 
where Helen sheds despairing tears over 
Hector, her only friend—could have ap- 
proved her reappearance, queenly, pros- 
perous, serene, unreproached, at Menelaus’ 
court. This is the gravest ethical fault in 
all Homer. Literature ever since has been 
disposed to allegorize her, either as the 
incarnation of fatal strife or as the im- 
material spirit of beauty itself, floating 
undisturbed and undefiled over the waves 
of war. This is indeed the peculiar im- 
portance of the Homeric epic, that it has 
created deathless figures, types if you will, 
that reappear again and again in all the 
fair endless tapestries of poesy down to the 
present moment. 

There are some curious parallelisms 
between the Iliad and Odyssey. For in- 
stance, as the Iliad begins in the tenth 
year of the siege, the younger poem opens 
in the tenth year of the hero’s wanderings. 
But the earlier events are fully reviewed later 
by Odysseus himself. This device of let- 
ting the leading character narrate his own 
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deeds has been followed by Virgil and by 
many others, 

The great change from the Iliad is the 
widening of the scene. Perhaps the marine 
adventurousness of the race had made great 
strides between the two poets’ days. Many 
parts of the Mediterranean first come clearly 
into view in the Odyssey; the “river Aigyp- 
tus’ is our first glimpse of the Nile, and 
some remoter marvels seem even like rem- 
iniscences of the floating icebergs and long 
summer days of our northern seas. Many 
a tale of folk-lore, indeed, is found here, 
attached to the myth of the returning 
husband, which can hardly be original with 
the Greek race at all. For instance, it has 
been pointed out that the Cyclops story is 
known in many lands, from Hibernia to 
Tartary; and as Odysseus here shows less 
foresight even than his own men _ the 
adventure hardly belongs to the crafty 
Ithacan. 

The visit to the world of the dead 
(Odyssey, Book XI.) is a bolder poetic 
venture than anything in the Iliad. The 
young princess Nausicaa, again, (Odyssey, 
Book VI.) comes closer to our hearts than 
even the wifely Andromache. Altogether, 
the Odyssey leaves us happier, better con- 
tented with life, than when we stood at 
Hector’s bier. Moreover, the love of home 
(a chord especially dear to Anglo-Saxon 
folk, even of our own migratory clans) 
vibrates throughout this delightful epic. 
Upon the whole, it may well challenge 
rivalry as the best of all good stories. 

As we dismiss the subject, however, we 
are conscious that the Iliad and Odyssey 
once more blend together into a lovely ideal 
whole, an eternal picture of human life, 
which combines reality, tradition, poetic 
belief, and conscious creative imagination 
in a way that defies all analysis. Even to 
the fifth century Greeks its charm lay 
largely in its remoteness from the life they 
knew. Achilles was almost as far away 
from Sophocles as Arthur was from Tenny- 
son. Each race imagined its hero dwelling 
in some far peaceful occidental isle, healed 
of the bitter wounds earthly life had dealt 
him. 
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All other Greek literature is compara- 
tively modern. Herodotus, to be sure, 
couples Hesiod with Homer, and even 
names him first; but the Ascrean farmer 
was hardly remoter from Plutarch, for 
instance, than his own grandfather in the 
same Boeotian dales. So too the Homeric 
hymns, even the oldest, ¢. g., the one to 
Delian Apollo, had little of the real Homeric 
spirit. Especially is this true of the too 
self-conscious singer who bids the Delian 
maids assure all inquirers that their favorite 
bard is 

The blind old man of Chios’ rocky isle. 
This too evident allusion to himself is as 
little like the reticence of the epic as the 
merry Delian folk—clearly a free Hellenic 
people—resembles the submissive populace 
of a Homeric kingdom. It is mentioned 
here as illustrating our hopeless ignorance 
concerning the actual poets of the Iliad 
and Odyssey; for this same ‘ Homeric” 
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hymn is the source of two “fundamental 
facts’? about Homer: that he was a Chian, 
and was blind. 

The latter fancy, certainly, will be ac- 
cepted by no one who ever gazed from Zeus’ 
seat on many-fountained Ida, across the 
Trojan plain, to Poseidon’s noble outlook on 
the peak of Samothrace. There are num- 
berless details in the Iliad, especially, which 
prove positively the poet’s familiarity with 
the Hellespontine landscape. We have no 
doubt numberless details were no less faith- 
fully copied from contemporary life, though 
we can never separate them with certainty 
from the purely imaginary incidents; but 
we firmly believe that he is happiest, and 
wisest, who accepts the whole Homeric tale 
as true—true to the elemental instincts and 
motives of living men and women, true to 
many of our loftiest aspirations, true, above 
all, to our God-given craving for ideal 
beauty. 


THE ILIAD. 


LL.B., PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


HE Iliad is not, as might appear 

from its name, the complete story of 

Ilium or Troy; that is, it does not 
tell us the entire story of the Trojan War. 
It narrates but an episode occurring in the 
tenth year of the long struggle, and at the 
close of the poem Troy has not yet fallen. 
Still the poet has succeeded in giving us 
scenes which might be called representa- 
tive, such as might have occurred at any 
time during the war, so that we may form a 
good idea of its general character. More- 
over he has made us as well acquainted 
with its great heroes—Achilles, Ulysses, 
Hector, and the rest—as if we had followed 
them during all the years supposed to have 
elapsed since its beginning. 

What, now, is the particular story of the 
Iliad? The poet tells us that it is the 
“wrath of Achilles” and its dire results. 
These are the opening lines of the poem, as 
given in Pope’s sonorous verse : 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing! 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore; 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of 
Jove. 

What it was that caused the ‘“ wrath of 
Achilles” has been narrated in the preced- 
ing article, while its dire results are seen 
unfolding through the entire poem. 

Achilles in his wrath at the outrage done 
to him by Agamemnon vows that he will 
return no more to the field until he have 
satisfaction, and bids the Greeks now see 
how they will fare without his presence in 
the battle. 

And now begins the narrative of the 
‘““woes unnumbered” brought upon the 
Greeks as a consequence of the “wrath of 
Achilles.” From the third book to the 
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twenty-third we have the account of four 
great battles. During three of them Achil- 
les remains inactive in his tent and the 
Greeks are brought to the verge of ruin. 
But in the third battle his bosom friend, 
Patroclus, is slain. Then follows the ter- 
rific fourth battle, when Achilles, forgetting 
all else in his anguish for the loss of Patro- 
clus, has returned once more to the field, 
where he ranges like the very demon of 
destruction until he has slain Hector and 
avenged the death of his friend. 

This long story of almost continuous 
fighting has been saved from monotony by 
the amazing art of the poet, who has elab- 
orated and embellished the narrative with a 
marvelous variety of incident and episode, 
with scenes of tenderness and terror, and 
with passages of high-wrought beauty and 
power. 

The account of the first battle extends 
through five books. The anger of Apollo 


having been appeased we find Agamemnon, 
in Book IIL., preparing again to lead his 
troops to the field. Many are the striking 
pictures that Homer now gives us. 


Among them is the parting of Hector 
and Andromache—none Homer more 
pathetic and more human. Andromache 
breaks forth in bitterness of soul in just 
those words that a wife and mother might 
use who had already been bereaved as she 
has been. She reminds Hector that her 
father and her seven brave brothers have 
already fallen at the hands of the merciless 
Achilles and that her mother has died of a 
broken heart; then says to him: 


in 


Yet, while my Hector still survives I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 

In the eighth book is given the account 
of the second great battle. Everything now 
goes against the Greeks. Their bravest 
warriors give way—Idomeneus, Ajax, Aga- 
memnon, Ulysses. They are driven back 
to their stockade fortification and nothing 
but the coming on of night saves them from 
destruction. The victorious Trojans re- 
main in the field and kindle numerous 
watch-fires, fearing that the Greeks may 
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actually embark for. home and so escape 
their doom under cover of the darkness. 
The book closes with a magnificent picture 
of the night scene presented by the Trojan 
camp-fires, which has been beautifully trans- 
lated by Tennyson. 

Meantime, while all is exultation through- 
out the Trojan lines, the Greeks are plunged 
in the depths of despair. Agamemnon calls 
a council and it is decided, in their ex- 
tremity, to send an embassy to Achilles 
this very night, if perchance they may pro- 
pitiate him and prevail upon him to return 
to the field. The embassy returns to the 
Greeks after a fruitless mission, and they 
must now, a third time, enter the battle 
without the presence of Achilles. 

This third battle is treated at great length 
through seven books. It is impossible now 
to describe it in all its details, through the 
maze of its splendid story. Remember it is 
a single day’s battle from the eleventh book 
to the middle of the eighteenth. Its great 
features are the three successive advances 
of the Trojans, past the trench and wall of 
the Greeks, to the ships. Three times are 
the Greeks on the brink of destruction, and 
three times do they repel their foes—saved 
first by Poseidon, then by Patroclus, and 
finally by the sudden appearance of Achilles 
at the trench. 

Bearing in mind this analysis let us now 
look at some of the scenes in what we may 
call the three acts of this amazing drama of 
conflict. The battle begins as I have said 
in the eleventh book, following directly 
upon the previous narrative. The embassy 
to Achilles, as told in the wonderful ninth 
book, has failed and the Greeks gird them- 
selves anew for the contest. Agamemnon 
is the hero in the first part of the battle but 
is soon wounded and forced to retire. And 
now comes the hour for Hector and the 
Trojans to prevail. They have forced the 
Greeks to the trenches, and to the wall 
which they had built as a last defense to 
protect their ships, in case ever the enemy 
should advance so far. They even make a 
breach in the wall and soon Hector and the 
Trojans dash through and the conflict is 
raging at the very ships of the Greeks. 
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And now we are in the thick of a terrible 
battle. No single extract can give an idea 
of the scene. One must read at a sitting 
the thirteenth book from beginning to end— 
if not in the original, then as it is given us 
by some mighty master of translation like 
Pope—and be tossed upon the waves of the 
conflict as it fluctuates back and forth, to 
feel its tremendous power. At the opening 
of the book we find Poseidon, the mighty 
earth-shaker, seated high on the topmost 
crest of a hill from which all the plain of 
Troy can be seen, gazing upon the battle- 
His pity is moved for the Greeks. He 
mounts his chariot and hastens to their 
assistance. Meantime the great leaders 
of the Greeks, Agamemnon, Diomed, and 
Ulysses, who have been wounded in the 
early part of the battle return to the field 
under the stress of the situation. Poseidon 
himself leads them on. The mighty Hector 
is laid low by Ajax and carried by his own 
men from the field. The Greeks seize their 
opportunity and soon the whole Trojan 
host is in retreat—back from the ships and 
past the wall into the plain from which they 
advanced at the beginning of the fight. 
And so closes what we may call the first act 
of this great drama of battle. 

But Zeus, the supreme ruler of gods and 
men, now interferes, mindful of a promise 
that he has made to Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles, that he would give success to the 
Trojans. He now sends orders to Poseidon 
to retire from the field and bids Apollo, who 
is always the friend of the Trojans, go to 
their relief and restore Hector to his vigor. 
This is done. Hector returns in all his 
might, Phoebus Apollo leading the way be- 
fore him, wrapt in cloud and holding before 
him his shield, gleaming and dreadful. The 
Trojans pour along over the plain with 
dreadful din. They reach the trench and 
wall of the Greeks. There, says Homer, 
Apollo lightly dashes down before them the 
banks of the ditch and casts them into the 
midst thereof—making a bridgeway for the 
Trojans to pass over. He casts down the 

wall of the Acheans as a little wanton boy 
scatters his petty sand structures on the sea- 
And now the battle is raging a sec- 





shore. 
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ond time at the very ships, and Hector is 
already calling the Trojans to bring fire to 
burn the Grecian fleet. 

Meantime Patroclus, who up to this time 
has held aloof from the conflict, keeping com- 
pany with Achilles, sees from his camp the 
imminent peril of his countrymen and im- 
plores his friend to lend him his armor and 
his troops, the famous Myrmidons, that he 
may, if possible, save all from the impending 
overthrow. Achilles at length yields, and 
Patroclus joins the Greeks. The Trojans 
think they see Achilles himself and flee in 
wild confusion, Hector among them. Here 
you should read Pope’s magnificent trans- 
lation. 

Meantime Patroclus, in the heat of the 
contest, forgetting the instructions given 
him by Achilles not to go too far, pursues 
the flying Trojans to the very walls of the 
city, where it is his fate to fall by the hand 
of Hector. And so we have the Greeks 
saved a second time, but it is at the cost of 
the life of Patroclus, the beloved com- 
panion of Achilles. 

And now comes the third advance of the 
Trojans, who after the death of Patroclus 
have recovered their valor. The Greeks 
think only of retreat, in order that they may 
save the body of their fallen chief. The 
Trojans press them hard, and a terrific con- 
flict arises over the body. Menelaus has 
been the first to come to the rescue, but 
the Trojans, with Hector at their head, 
drive him back. For a few brief moments 
the body is left unprotected. Hector suc- 
ceeds in stripping off its armor and is about 
to drag it away when lo! Menelaus returns 
with the terrible Ajax. Slowly the Greeks, 
ever retreating, work their way toward their 
ships—Ajax and his warriors, with locked 
shields, confronting the foe, while under 
their guard Menelaus and the others are 
dragging off the body of Patroclus. But 
the peril is still great, and Hector and the 
Trojans are well-nigh winning the wished- 
for prey when Hera, queen of heaven, sends 
her messenger Iris to warn Achilles to lend 
succor to the Greeks if he would save the 
body of his friend. Achilles has already 

heard of the death of Patroclus, but he has 
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no armor with which to enter the battle. 
Then Iris bids him only show himself to 
the Trojans and it will suffice. 

Then, all unarmed, Achilles rushes forth 
to the trenches, where Greeks and Trojans 
are fighting. Athena has crowned his head 
with a divine glory. Its beams shoot aloft 
like the blazing streamers from some mid- 
night conflagration. He lifts his voice in a 
terrific shout, clear and ringing as a trumpet 
call. Three times he cries, and sends dis- 
may into the ranks of the Trojans. The 
charioteers reel in their chariots at the 
sight of his blazing form, and hearing that 
tremendous cry the very horses plunge and 
rear, then turn and flee affrighted over the 
plain. The conflict is over and the Greeks 
recover the body of the fallen Patroclus, 
and so the long day of battle ends; the 
Grecian fleet is once more saved, and the 
Trojans are for the time being defeated and 
driven back into the plain. 

During the night the Trojans hold a 
council. Dismayed at the sudden appear- 


ance of Achilles they fear that on the mor- 
row he may again enter the field. 


Polyda- 
mas advises retreat within their walls— 
advice which Hector indignantly repels, 
receiving the applause of the army for his 
bravery. With Book XIX. opens a new 
day. 

Thetis now comes to her son with splen- 
did armor which at her request Hephzstus 
has forged for her during the night. She 
finds Achilles prostrate upon the slain Pa- 
troclus, making sore lamentation. Then she 
takes his hand in hers and seeks to comfort 
him, while she lays the arms down before 
him. And as she does so, Homer tells us, 
they ring in all their bravery. The dread 
warriors of Achilles, the Myrmidons, shrink 
back in terror, dazzled at their splendor. 
But Achilles gazes upon them in delight, 
and his eyes blaze with fury as he antici- 
pates the battle. Then he goes down the 
sea beach calling together the Grecian war- 
riors to an assembly. There, before the 
assembly, he becomes reconciled to Aga- 
memnon, and the armies are marshaled for 
the fourth great battle. In the midst is 
Achilles towering above them all—his 
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limbs clothed in the armor forged on the 
eternal anvils of the god. His eyeballs 
fairly blaze with fury in his eagerness for 
the fight. 

Achilles now mounts the car beside his 
charioteer and cries aloud to his steeds, 
Xanthus and Balios, the two coursers of 
immortal strain: ‘“‘Xanthus and _ Balios, 
bring back this time your master with more 
care than before and leave him not as you 
left Patroclus to die on the field.” Then 
lo! for a wonder Xanthus, the horse, makes 
answer to him, being endowed for a moment 
with a mortal voice. ‘Achilles,” he says, 
“verily to-day will we bear thee safely; yet 
still the hour of thy death draweth nigh. 
Nor are we the cause, but mighty fate. 
Nor was it our failing that brought the 
death of Patroclus. And were we swift as 
the winds in flight yet is it appointed unto 
thee to be slain.”” Then stays the voice of 
the horse. And Achilles says, “I know 
myself that it is appointed to me to die 
here. Yet I will refrain not from the fight 
until I give the Trojans their fill of war.” 
Then with a loud cry he rushes forth to 
the field. 

In Book XX. the battle begins. The 
gods themselves take part in the contest, 
and terrible is the scene when the Olym- 
pians come down. 

We cannot now follow in detail the ter- 
rific scenes of the fourth great battle. 
Achilles is seeking everywhere for Hector, 
but before he meets him many a lesser vic- 
tim falls as partial expiation to the spirit of 
Patroclus. The very rivers, Scamander and 
Simois, that flow through the Trojan plain 
infuriated, because of the bodies of 
warriors that impede their streams, and have 
well-nigh swept away Achilles himself in 
their wrath. The aged Priam views with 
horror, from the walls of Troy, the slaughter 
of his people as they pour along in full re- 
treat toward the town. He cries to the 
warders to open wide the gates to their 
panic-stricken countrymen. On come the 
flying Trojans—all parched with thirst and 
begrimed with the dust—gasping, panting, 
fainting, as they labor along the plain until 
they reach the gates. 


rise 
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No stop, no stay, no thought to ask or tell 
Who ’scaped by flight or who by battle fell ; 
’T was tumult all, and violence of flight, 

And sudden joy, confused and mixed affright. 


The fugitive Trojans rush madly in and 
the gates are closed, Hector only remaining 
outside, in the stern resolve to confront 
Achilles. Meantime Priam from the wall 


cries aloud and beats his head with his 
hands, raising them on high, and piteously 


implores his son to enter the city lest he 
meet his doom from the merciless Greek— 
the man who hath already bereft him of 
many valiant sons, slaying them or sending 
them captive into far-off lands. Hecuba 
too, the mother of Hector, shrieks forth her 
prayers in vain. The aged pair are wit- 
nesses to the terrible conflict that ensues, 
and together they behold their son, Troy’s 
last hope, laid low in the dust. 

With the death of Hector in the twenty- 
second book the main action of the poem 
is atanend. The terrible wrath of Achilles 
which was announced in the first word of 
the poem has been told with all its dire re- 
sults. And here the poem might have 
closed, but we have two more books. 
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In the twenty-third book we have an 
account of the funeral rites of Patroclus and 
in the twenty-fourth is given the wonderful 
story of the visit of Priam to the tent of 
Achilles to ransom the body of his son 
Hector. 

Inspired with confidence by a messenger 
from Zeus, Priam goes upon a mission 
which to all his friends seems a piece of the 
wildest recklessness. He enters the tent of 
Achilles, where the chieftain sits apart from 
the rest, with two comrades only—Autome- 
don and Alcimus. Before Achilles is aware 
of it Priam has entered and clasped his knees 
and raised to his lips those hands that have 
slain his son. As Achilles looks upon the 
old man he thinks of his own father, and is 
moved to compassion. And now it is that 
Achilles wins his noblest triumph. How 
hard a conquest this was we can well ap- 
preciate who have followed him through the 
story of the Iliad. The fierce warrior grants 
to the father the body of his son for burial; 
and, further, to the Trojans, a truce of 
twelve days that they may perform the 
funeral rites of their slain hero with becom- 
ing honor. And so the Iliad ends. 


THE ODYSSEY. 


LEACH, A.M. 


OF VASSAR COLLEGE. 


FTER the capture of Troy new perils 
awaited the Greeks before they could 
set foot again on their native shores 

—perils by land and by sea, perils from 
ruthless barbarians and angry gods, and 
beyond all the rest, Odysseus 
Many a way 
Wound with his wisdom to his wishéd stay. 

The Odyssey is the story of his wide wan- 
derings, and the story never loses its charm, 
for there is variety in plenty in the adven- 
tures and variety in the narration, and all is 
told with a directness and simplicity and 
beauty that win the heart and captivate 
the understanding. 

Homer, with his dramatic instinct, begins 
his narrative, not with the fall of Troy but 


with a critical moment in the destiny of 
Odysseus. Calypso, the ‘fair goddess,”’ is 
detaining him on her “ sea-girt isle,”’ 

and ever, with soft and guileful tales, she is wooing 
him to forgetfulness of Ithaca. But Odysseus, 
yearning to see if it were but the smoke leap up- 
ward from his own land, hath a desire to die. 

The hour for release and return to his native 
land is near. Athena, the goddess of wis- 
dom, always mindful of the wise Odysseus, 
takes advantage of the absence of Poseidon, 
who was ‘wroth with quenchless anger” 
against Odysseus, to appeal to Zeus for 
her favorite, and she appeals not in vain. 
Calypso, who had loved and cherished him 
and had said she “would make him to 


know not death and age forever,” yields to 
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the will of Zeus and sends him on his way. 

But he was still to be the “ mate of much 

sorrow.” Poseidon stirred up a mighty sea 
against him. 
And as when a great tempestuous wind tosseth a 
heap of parched husks and scatters them this way 
and that, even so did the wave scatter the long 
beams of the raft. 

Odysseus fell prone into the sea and 
was buffeted with fierce waves and winds, 
but finally, by the help of the gods, he 
reached land, where he lay half unconscious. 

Then we have one of the most charming 
episodes in all literature. Odysseus has 
reached the “ goodly land of the Phzacians”’ 
and meets, no goddess this time, but the 
fair young daughter of the king Alcinous. 
And throughout all time the girlish Nausicaa, 
in her youthful beauty and her native win- 
someness, stands as the type of exquisite 
loveliness and womanly sweetness. Royal 
princess though she is, after the primitive 
customs of that time she has gone with her 
maidens to the riverside to wash the “ goodly 
raiment.” For the night before Athena had 
made her dream that her marriage day was 
near and she ought to have all in readiness, 
and so with the morning she sought her 
father and said: 

“Father dear, couldst thou not lend me a high 
wagon with strong wheels, that I may take the 
goodly raiment to the river to wash,so much as I 
have lying soiled? Yea and it is seemly that thou 
thyself, when thou art with the princes in council, 
should have fresh raiment to wear. Also there are 
five dear sons of thine in the hall, two married, but 
three are lusty bachelors, and these are always eager 
for new washen garments wherein to go to the 
dances ; for all these things have I taken thought.” 
This she said, because she was ashamed to speak 
of glad marriage to her father. 


He granted her request. 


When the day 
was far spent and they had folded the raiment 
to return home, they played at ball and with 
their screams wakened Odysseus, asleep 


near by. He sallied forth from his covert 
to seek help and came upon the maidens. 

But he was terrible in their eyes, being marred 
with the salt sea foam, and they fled cowering here 
And the 
daughter of Alcinous alone stood firm, for Athena 
gave her courage of heart and took all trembling 
from her limbs. 


and there about the jutting spits of shore. 
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And Odysseus said : 

“ IT supplicate thee, O queen, whether thou art a 
goddess or a mortal! If indeed thou art a goddess 
of them that keep the wide heaven, to Artemis, 
then, the daughter of great Zeus, I mainly liken 
thee for beauty and stature and shapeliness. But 
if thou art one of the daughters of men who dwell 
on earth, thrice blessed are thy father and thy lady 
mother, and thrice blessed thy brethren; surely their 
souls ever glow with gladness for thy sake, each 
time they see thee entering the dance, so fair a flower 
of maidens. But he is of heart the most blessed 
beyond all others who shall prevail with gifts of 
wooing, and lead thee to his home. Never have 
mine eyes beheld such an one among mortals, 
neither man nor woman; great awe comes upon me 
as I look on thee.” 


And so he entreats for pity and Nausicaa 
“of the white arms” gives him food and 
raiment and a “golden flask of liquid oil” 
for the bath. And when he comes back 
from the river, ‘beaming with grace and 
beauty,” Nausicaa guides him to the town. 
But at the entrance to the city she bids him 
wait and come later to her father’s palace, 
for fear that some of the baser folk may 
speak ill of her, if they see her with 
Odysseus, and say: 

“ «What tall and handsome stranger is following 
Where did she find him? 
he will be, her very own. 


Nausicaa? A husband 
Some castaway, perhaps, 
she rescued from his vessel, some foreigner; for we 
have no neighbors here. Or at her prayer some 
long-entreated god has come straight down from 
heaven and he will keep her his forever.’ So they 
will talk, and for me it would prove ascandal. I 
should myself censure a girl who acted so, who, 
heedless of friends, while father and mother were 
alive, mingled with men before her public wedding.” 

Odysseus respects her scruples and finds 
his way alone to the lordly palace, where he 
meets with ready welcome and the promise 
of a swift ship to bear him homeward. 
Only once more does he see Nausicaa. As 
he passes through the hall to the banquet 
she leans against the pillar of the roof and 
gazes upon him, saying: 

“ Hail, guest, and be thou mindful of me when per- 
chance thou art in thine own land again; for to me 
the first thou dost owe the price of life.” 

Odysseus promises to honor her “all his 
days forevermore,” and then he takes his 
seat by Alcinous at the feast and charms all 
the company with the story of his grievous 
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woes. He tells of his visit to the “land of 
lotus-eaters, men who make food of flowers,”’ 
and how he had to drag some of his men 
away by force because they had eaten of 
the ‘lotus’ honeyed fruit’? and were “for- 
getful of their homeward way.” Then he 
tells of his visit to the Cyclopes, a “ rude and 
lawless folk,”’ and says: 

«Among this people no assemblies meet; they 
have no stable laws. They live on the tops of lofty 
hills, in hollow caves; each gives the law to his own 
wife and children, and for each other they have 
little care.” 

This adventure brings into full play the 
ready craft and clever devices of the man 
who was famed for “subtle wit” and “ guile 
insatiate ” With twelve of his companions 
Odysseus, “the over-bold,” enters a lofty 
cave near to the sea to wait for the coming 
of the giant Polyphemus. He has cause to 
rue the waiting, for the inhospitable monster 
forthwith devours two of his followers before 
his eyes. But the next night Odysseus has 
made his plans, and when the giant again 
devours two men he gives him a bow! of 
priceless wine that he has brought as an 
offering. Polyphemus in his folly drinks 
again and again, for “this is a rill of nectar 
and ambrosia,” and asks the name of the 
stranger. With quick wit Odysseus replies: 

“Noman is my name, and Noman they call me, 
my father and my mother, and all my fellows.” 

Overpowered by the wine the giant sinks 
into a deep sleep and then Odysseus 
plunges a sharpened olive stake into the 
coals and when it is glowing red he and 
his companions thrust it into the giant’s 
one eye and whirl it around until the eye 
is all gone. Maddened with pain, Poly- 
phemus rends the air with his roar as he 
calls to the Cyclopes to come to his aid. 
They gather outside the cave and call: 

“ «What hath so distressed thee, Polyphemus, that 
thou criest thus aloud through the immortal night, 
and makest us sleepless? 
off thy flocks against thy will; surely none slayeth 
thyself by force or craft?’ And the strong Poly- 
phemus spake to them again from out the cave: 


Surely no mortal driveth 


‘My friends, Noman is slaying me by guile, nor at 
all by force.’ 
winged words: 


And they answered and spake 
‘If then no man is violently hand- 
ling thee in thy solitude it can in no wise be that 
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thou shouldst escape tne sickness sent by mighty 
Nay, pray thou to thy father, the lord 
Poseidon.’ On this wise they spake and departed ; 
and my heart within me laughed to see how my 
name and cunning counsel had beguiled them.” 


Zeus. 


Then he had to devise a plan to escape 
from the cave with his companions, for they 
could not move the huge rock that barred the 
entrance, so he lashed three rams together, 
“thick of fleece, great and goodly,” and 
beneath the middle one he tied a man, and 
for himself he laid hold of the best ram 
of the flock, and as he relates, 

“ Curled beneath his shaggy belly there I lay, and so 


clung face upward, grasping the wondrous fleece 
with steadfast heart.” 


Then when the rams went out to pasture, 


“their lord, sore-stricken with pain, felt along the 
backs of all the sheep as they stood up before him, 
and guessed not in his folly how that my men were 
bound beneath the breasts of his thick-fleeced 
flocks. Last of all came forth the ram, cumbered 
with his wool and the weight of me and of my 
cunning.” 

Polyphemus wondered that this favorite 
ram of his lagged behind, but he did not 
suspect the trick and so they made their 
escape to the ship. Then they went to the 
magic court of Circe, the “fair-tressed god- 
dess,” who sang in a sweet voice “as she 
fared to and fro before the great web im- 
perishable,” but with enchantment and evil 
drugs turned men into swine while proffer- 
ing them gracious hospitality. It required 
the intervention of a god to save even 
Odysseus from the charms of this malicious 
maid. Hermes gave him an antidote so 
that no drugs or spells could bewitch him, 
and when Circe found him proof against her 
arts she became his friend and restored 
his companions to their human shapes and 
gave him wise advice for his future course. 
“ And there from day to day we lingered a full year, 
and banqueted nobly on plenteous meats and 
delicate wines.” 

Then Circe sent him to Hades to seek 

“ Teiresias, the blind soothsayer, whose wits abide 
To him Persephone hath given judg- 
ment, even in death, that he alone should have 
understanding; but the other souls sweep shadow- 
like around.” 

And the seer prophesied to him thus, if he 
could not restrain his men: 


steadfast. 
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“ Late shalt thou return in evil plight, with the loss 
of all thy company, on board the ship of strangers.” 

There in Hades Odysseus sadly greets old 
comrades and friends and pityingly hears 
the story of their luckless doom. He sees 
too the famous men of old who dared great 
crimes, now suffering in grievous torment, 
and the just enjoying the rewards of their 
well-doing. What they were in life, that 
they are in death, but mere phantoms, not 
substance now, and they flit about “like a 
shadow or a dream.” 

In sadness of spirit Odysseus resumed 
his perilous voyage again. His next dan- 
ger came when he passed by the island of 
the sirens, whom he describes as creatures 
“who bewitch all men. Whoso draws nigh them 
unwittingly and hears the sound of their voice, 
never doth he see wife or babes stand by him on 
his return, nor have they joy at his coming; but the 
sirens enchant him with their clear song, sitting in 
the meadow, and all about is a great heap of bones 
of men, corrupt in death, and round the bones the 
skin is wasting.” 

But thanks to Circe’s instructions Odys- 
seus put wax in the ears of his companions 
so that they rowed on unheeding, and he 
had himself tightly bound hand and foot 
so that he heard from the lips of the sirens 
“the voice sweet as the honeycomb,” but 
could not free himself to suffer woe. Then 
they had to pass through the narrow strait 
with the seething Charybdis on one side 
and on the other the rabid Scylla with 
“twelve feet all dangling down and six necks ex- 
ceeding long, and on each a hideous head, and 
therein three rows of teeth set thick and close, 
full of black death. Up to her middle is she sunk 
down in the hollow cave, but forth she holds her 
head from the dreadful gulf and there she fishes, 
swooping round the rock for dolphins or sea-dogs 
or what so greater beast she may anywhere take.” 

This terrible monster Odysseus passed 
with the loss of 
devoured, 


six men, whom she 


“shrieking in her gates, they stretching forth their 
hands to me in the dread death struggle; and the 
most pitiful thing was, this that mine eyes have 
seen of all my travail in searching out the paths of 
the sea.” 

But it is too long a tale to tell of all the 
grievous woes that befell Odysseus and how 
the folly of his men, in disobeying the 
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warnings of the gods, cost them their lives 
and brought the “stout-hearted ”’ hero near 
to death. 

“Lo, how men blame the gods! From us, they say, 
spring troubles. But through their own perversity 
they meet with sorrow.” 

The Phzacians, whose ships were “swift 
as the flight of a bird, or as a thought,” 
bore him asleep over the seas and set him down in 
Ithaca, and gave him splendid gifts, bronze and 
gold in plenty and woven raiment, much store, such 
as never would he have won for himself out of 
Troy; yea, though he had returned unhurt with the 
share of the spoil that fell to him. 

There in Ithaca the constant Penelope has 
been waiting and longing for her absent 
lord, nourishing a ‘sorrow comfortless,”’ 
but hoping against hope for his return. 
“Even as when the daughter of Pandareus, the 
brown bright nightingale, sings sweet in the first 
season of the spring, from her place in the thick 
leafage of the trees, and with many a turn and 
trill she pours forth her full-voiced music, bewailing 
her child, dear Itylus, whom on a time she slew 
with the sword unwitting, even as her song my’ 
troubled soul sways too and fro.” 

Wise is Odysseus and of ready device, 
and wise, too, is Penelope, and of many 
wiles. When Odysseus had not returned, 
after the lapse of many years, and a host of 
suitors wooed the fair lady, feasting in her 
palace and wasting her substance while 
they awaited her decision, 
she set up in her halls a mighty web, fine of woof 
and very wide, 
pretending that she must first finish this as 
a shroud for the hero Laertes, the aged 
father of Odysseus. 

Then in the daytime she would weave the mighty 
web, and in the night unravel the same. 

And so for three years she ‘“ beguiled the 
minds of the Acheans,” but in the fourth 
year one of her women betrayed her and 
the suitors found her 

unraveling the splendid web. Thus she finished it 
perforce and sore against her will. 

Odysseus in the guise of a wretched 
beggar gains access to the palace, unrecog- 
nized on the way save by his hound Argos, 
once a “marvel of swiftness and strength” 
but now old and neglected. When he saw 
Odysseus he 

















wagged his tail and dropped both his ears, but 
nearer to his master he had not now the strength to 
draw. Odysseus looked aside and wiped away a 
tear, 
and upon Argos then and there 
came the fate of black death, even in the hour that 
he beheld Odysseus again, in the twentieth year. 
Once in the palace Odysseus secures by 
craft his mighty bow and quiver of arrows 
and, with the aid of his princely son Te- 
lemachus and his constant helper Athena, 
he slays the arrogant suitors who have 
insolently wasted his substance and tried 
to compass the death of his son, and so at 
last has his home and friends once more. 
The faithful Penelope at first gazes upon 
him in silence and refuses to believe that 
he is really Odysseus, until, by sure tokens, 
he ‘melted the heart within her,” and 
he wept as he embraced his beloved wife and true. 
And even as when the sight of land is welcome to 
swimmers, whose well-wrought ship Poseidon hath 
smitten on the deep, so welcome to her was the 
sight of her lord, and her white arms she would 
never quite let go from his neck. 
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On the morrow he went to his father’s 
house and found him, who had once had 
great possessions, now poor and forlorn, 
working in his vineyard. 

Now when the 

steadfast goodly Odysseus saw his father wasted 
with age and in great grief of heart he stood still 
beneath a tall pear tree and let fall a tear. 
But soon he made himself known to his 
dear father by “manifest tokens” and then 
the aged Laertes cast his arms about him 
and Odysseus caught him fainting to his 
breast. 

After all it is these human touches that 
make us love the poem. And as we read 
all the wondrous story we say of Homer 
what another said of Odysseus : 

“ Beauty crowns thy words and wisdom is within 
thee; and thy tale, as when a minstrel sings, thou 
hast told with skill.” 

And again, 

“Whom the gods have taught to sing words of 
yearning joy to mortals, and they have a ceaseless 
desire to hear him, so long as he will sing.” 


THE WOMEN OF HOMER. 


BY ANGIE CLARA CHAPIN, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


T is often said that in any age or coun- 
try the position of women is a fairly 
accurate gauge of the degree of civili- 

zation and refinement attained. 

Judged by this standard the state of so- 
ciety revealed to us in the Homeric poems 
is not so primitive as their remote antiquity 
would lead us to suppose. The women of 
the Iliad and Odyssey are, to be sure, 
mostly of the higher class of society and 
more favored than their humbler sisters. 

They are not the mere dull slaves of 
man’s caprice. On the contrary they are 
persons of intelligence and high spirit. 
They enjoy much freedom of speech and 
action. They do not veil their faces or 
preserve silence in the presence of their 
lords. They possess not only personal 
beauty but charms of mind and heart. In 
their own households they are dignified and 
D-Mar. 


gentle queens whose word is law. The 
highest respect is shown them not only by 
servants but by their husbands, sons, and 
fathers-in-law, and indeed by all their male 
relatives. 

Nor do they live lives of selfish and 
stupid idleness, but they are proficient in 
works of skill and beauty, weaving and em- 
broidery as well as humbler tasks. More- 
over they are keenly interested in all that 
belongs to the welfare of their home and 
country, and are capable of patriotism and 
heroism. Both the Argive Helen and the 
Trojan Andromache go to the tower upon 
the wall where they may watch the prepara- 
tions for battle or learn the issue. 

The characters of Homer are real men 
and women; the elemental forces are strong 
in them—the natural affections, appetites, 


and passions. But, though real, they are 
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not realistic. They are idealized types por- 
trayed with poetic truth. It is this perfect 
truth to human nature which explains the 
powerful and immortal appeal which Greek 
life and art and literature make to humanity. 
It is this inimitable quality which gives to 
the study of Greek its permanent value as 
a means of culture. 

In studying special characters in the 
Homeric poems we find that the poet never 
sets about it to describe a person or to 
analyze his character and motives. The 
character is not so much drawn as revealed 
in action. 

So often has the peerless Helen been the 
theme of song that there is no little diffi- 
culty in disentangling the original Helen of 
the Iliad from the tissue of fable which has 
been woven round her name. Not only 
must we separate her from the Helen of 
#Eschylus and Euripides, but from such 
more modern portrayals as the Helen in 
Tennyson’s “Dream of Fair Women” and 
Andrew Lang’s “ Helen of Troy.” 

But even the Helen of Homer presents a 
problem. Was she false to her husband, 


Menelaus, and did she harbor a guilty love 
for Paris; or was she an innocent victim 
and an unwilling slave of his passion? 
That she was looked upon as the cause 
of the war admits of no doubt, and yet there 
is but little bitterness toward her expressed 


by either Greeks or Trojans. Penelope 
says of her (and women judge a woman 
severely): 

“It was a god prompted her deed of shame. 
Before she did not cherish in her heart such sin 
from which began the woe which stretched to us.” 

If Homer has made her depraved and 
yet has so clothed her with beauty as to 
make us admire her, then he has trans- 
gressed not only morality but a canon of 
Greek art. 

It is interesting to find so stern a moral- 
ist as Gladstone vindicating the character of 
Helen from this fatal flaw, though by no 
means claiming that she is perfect or deny- 
ing that she is weak. 

She first appears in Iliad III., 121, where 
Iris, the messenger of the gods, disguised 
as Laodice, daughter of Priam, goes to the 
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palace to call her to come and witness the 
contest between Paris and Menelaus which 
shall give final decision to the war by award- 
ing her as the prize to the victor. Iris 
finds her 

weaving a great web, purple, of double woof, and 
on it she wrought many struggles of the horse- 
taming Trojans and the mail-clad Acheans which 
they suffered for her sake at the hand of Ares.! 
.... And the goddess put into her heart sweet 
longing for her former husband and her city and 
her parents. And straightway, veiling herself in 
fair white linen, she hastened from her chamber. 

Upon the tower of the Sczan gate’ sat a 

group of Trojan dignitaries around Priam, 
their king, watching the result of the battle. 
Thither went Helen. 
And when they saw Helen coming to the tower 
they softly spake to one another winged words: 
“No reproach is it that Trojans and Acheans for 
such a woman as this should long suffer hardships: 
marvelously like to the immortal goddesses is her 
face.” 

How could the poet have conveyed a 
finer impression of her beauty than that 
these aged men should pay such tribute to 
it? Still their judgment is not blinded, and 
they add: 

“ But, fair as she is, let her depart upon the ships, 
nor stay to be a bane to us and our children.” 

Then Priam with kind words called her 
to his side that she might point out to him 
the foremost Greek warriors, adding, “I 
do not deem thee to blame for the war.” 
And Helen answered : 

“ Would that wretched death had been my lot 
when I followed thy son hither, leaving my home 
and friends and maiden daughter. Wherefore I am 
wasted with weeping.” 

After the indecisive contest was over 
Aphrodite bade Helen go to the chamber of 
Paris. At first she indignantly refused, but 
Aphrodite threatened her, and Helen fol- 
lowed the dread goddess in silence. 

When she came to the chamber where 
lay the cowardly Paris she sat down beside 
him and with averted face reproached him: 

“Thou hast come from the fight; would thou 
hadst perished there, conquered by a mighty man 
who was my former husband.” 

But all the time a struggle 1s going on 
between her nobler nature, which leads her 
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: ‘ 
to despise the craven Paris, and the love 
with which Aphrodite inspires her; and 
love finally conquers. 

In the sixth book of the Iliad Helen 
again appears. Hector has come within to 
bid the Trojan women offer a robe to 
Athena. After enjoining this duty upon 
his mother, Hecuba, he goes to the palace 
of Paris, whom he finds toying with his 
shining armor. In a few sharp words 
Hector chides Paris. Then Helen, who is 
sitting among her serving-women directing 
their work, says to Hector: 

“My brother, shameless mischief-maker that I 
am, would that on the day when first my mother 
bore me a dread hurricane had driven me away to a 
mountain or to a wave of the roaring sea, where a 
billow had swept me away before all this had hap- 
pened! But, since the gods decreed these ills, 
would I were the spouse of a braver man, who had 
a sense of honor and heeded the reproaches of 
men.” 

The noble presence of Hector, gentle 
and chivalrous as well as ‘the mighty bul- 
wark of Ilium,’’ draws out the noblest in 
Helen and leads her to condemn herself as 
no one else condemns her. It is no wonder 
that when the valiant Hector has fallen the 
lament of Helen follows upon that of his 
wife and his mother: 

“Hector, far dearest to my heart of all the sons 
of Priam, verily my husband is the god-like Alexan- 
dros, who led me hither (would I had died before!). 

3ut never from thee heard I harsh word nor con- 
temptuous; but if any one of thy brothérs and 
sisters or thy mother upbraided me—but thy father 
was ever kind to me as my own—then thou didst 
restrain him with kindly heart and kindly words. 
Wherefore I mourn for thee and for myself as well : 
for no longer in all wide Troy have I any friend so 
kind as thou wast.” 

It is not accidental that Andromache 
appears so soon after Helen, with whom she 
is so finely contrasted. In Iliad VI., 359, 
just after Helen’s self-reproach, Hector 
refuses to tarry, and after bidding her rouse 
the spirit of Paris says: 

“TI will go to my home to see my household and 
my dear wife and my little son. For I know not 
whether I shall come back to them again, or if the 
gods will now conquer me by the hands of the 


Acheans.” 


But 


when he reached his home “he 
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found not the white-armed Andromache 
within the halls.’ Home-keeping woman 
as she is, her heart is in the fight beyond 
the gates. Straight to the battlements she 
has gone, for she has heard that the 
Trojans are wasting before the might of 
the Acheans. The child Astyanax, too, 
must go with her. To him also belongs 
the issue of to-day’s conflict. Little he 
recks of danger, in his nurse’s arms, 
‘“*happy-hearted child,” “fair as a star.” 

Now when Hector learned that she had 
gone to the tower he hastened back, and 
as he drew near the gates Andromache 
ran to meet him. 

And Hector smiled and looked upon his son in 
silence. And Andromache stood weeping by his 
side and clung to his hand and said: “ Ah, my lord, 
thy daring will be thy death, nor hast thou any 
pity for thy infant child nor me, so soon to be thy 
For soon will all the Acheans beset and 

Better were it for me to go down to the 


widow. 
slay thee. 
grave if I must lose thee. 
upon the tower, lest thou make thy child an 
orphan and thy wife a widow.” 

Then answered her great Hector of the gleaming 
helm: “I too have thought of all this, my wife. 
But I feel a sense of shame toward the Trojans 
and the Trojan women if like a coward I shrink 
from battle. My spirit forbids me, for I learned 
ever to be brave and fight among the foremost, 
winning my father’s glory and my own.” 

How like is Hector to the knight of 
Lovelace’s old poem: 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 

All the sad forebodings of Andromache 
came true, and Hector, knightliest of. all 
the heroes of the Iliad, was slain by 
Achilles and his body ignominously dragged 
in the dust. After it had been ransomed 
and brought home to Troy, the women, as 
was their custom, gathered about to chant 
their dirges, and Andromache led the sad 
chorus, holding Hector’s head in her arms: 

“O my husband, too young hast thou perished 
and left me a widow in the halls, and our child is 
but an infant. All the people mourn throughout 
the town, and on thy parents thou hast brought 
sorrow, Hector; but for me most of all will naught 
but grievous woe remain. For thou didst not 
stretch out thy hands to me in dying, nor speak to 
me one word which I might ever think on night 
and day with tears.” 


Nay but now stay here 
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It is thus that Andromache holds a place 
in our hearts which Helen, with all her 
charms, could never fill. 

The very name of Penelope is a synonym 
for loyal devotion and steadfast patience. 
Homer’s favorite epithets for her are the 
“careful,” or “heedful,’’ and the “ stead- 
fast.” The first seems to describe a broad- 
minded woman who can think all around a 
subject, and the other a person of good 
sense and tenacity to principle. 

She has the gifts of Athena, “skill in 
beautiful works, noble thoughts, and 
shrewdness such as none of the old-time 
Achean women was reputed to possess.” 
Yet she is not the type of the coldly intel- 
lectual and scheming woman. It is love 
that holds the helm, a love that keeps not 
only her but Odysseus true. To the en- 
chantress Calypso, who kept him seven 
years in thrall, he says: 

“Stately goddess, be not angry with me for this; 
well do I know that the wise Penelope is inferior to 
thee in height and beauty; for she is mortal, but 


thou hast immortal youth. Yet, even so, I long 
every day to go home.” 


Penelope is so bound up with the life of 
the palace at Ithaca that it is difficult to 
select detached passages which will give 
an adequate idea of her. One charac- 
teristic scene is in Odyssey I., 325-344. 
Among the suitors an illustrious bard was 
singing the sad story of the return of the 
Acheans from Troy. 


Now from her upper chamber the heedful Penelope 
heard the inspired song, and she came down the 
long stairway from her room, not alone, for two 
attendants followed her. And when she came to 
the suitors she stood beside a pillar holding before 
her face her delicate veil. Then, bursting into 
tears, she spoke to the inspired bard: “ Phemios, 
many other songs thou knowest to charm mortals, 
deeds of men and gods, such as bards celebrate; 
sing them one of these, and let them in silence sip 
their wine; but cease from this sad strain which 
evermore harrows my very heart, remembering ever 
the husband whose glory is great throughout 


Hellas.” 


After Odysseus had returned to Ithaca 
disguised by the changes of twenty years 
he revealed himself first to his son Telem- 
achus. Then the old dog Argos knew 
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his master and fell dead at his feet for joy. 
And when Penelope heard of the much- 
traveled stranger she sent for him to come 
and tell his wanderings to her, hoping to 
near some tidings of her husband. She 
listened with tears and could have listened 
all night, especially as he told, her that 
Odysseus was on his way and would reach 
home soon. 

At length when the mighty bow of Odys- 
seus had been successfully strung by the 
stranger, and the lawless suitors had been 
slain, Odysseus sent the faithful Eurycleia 
to call Penelope. And the old nurse’s 
knees grew strong and her joyful feet out- 
ran themselves. With a glad cry she awoke 
Penelope and told her that the long-hoped- 
for Odysseus was come at last. But Pe- 
nelope thinks her crazed; and Eurycleia 
insists that Telemachus has known that the 
stranger was his father, and that Odysseus 
has sent for her. And as a final proof she 
tells her of the scar which she herself 
discovered when she bathed his feet. 

Then the cautious Penelope went down 
from her chamber, her heart trembling 
between hope and fear. 

A younger, more impulsive woman would 
not have been so slow of heart, and yet 
some natures shrink instinctively from a 
great joy as well as from a great sorrow. 
Long she sat in silence, and Odysseus sat 
looking down, waiting for her to speak. 
Telemachus can bear it no longer and 
reproaches his mother for hard-heartedness. 
But she answered him: 

“My child, my heart within my breast is dazed, 
nor can I speak a word to him, nor ask him any 
question, nor look him in the face. If he really is 
Odysseus and has come home, then we two shall 
know each other better than others, for we have 
signs known to ourselves but hidden from others.” 


Odysseus at first is patient with her but 
finally she angers him, and at the mention 
of his bed he describes all the details of the 
curiously wrought bed which he himself 


had built. Not till then is the last trace of 
suspicion dispelled from the mind of Pen- 
elope, and “bursting into tears she ran 
straight toward him, threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed his face.” 














Each had much to tell; she, what trials 
she had endured at home, and he, his 
wanderings by land and sea. “No sleep 
fell on her eyelids till he had told her all.” 

To Nausicaa Wordsworth’s lines might 
well apply: 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight. 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 


There is no more exquisite picture in all 
literature of a flower-like maiden, not even 
“the lily-maid of Astolat,” than this fresh 
and artless young princess of the wonder- 
land of Phzacia. To come upon her after 
Calypso is, as Symonds says, “like coming 
from a land of dreams into a dewy garden 
when the sun has just risen.”’ 

Yet nothing could be more simple and 
homely than the poet’s picture of her, 
dreaming at night of her coming marriage 
for which she must make ready; coaxing 
her father in the morning for the mules and 
wagon to carry her linen to the river-bank: 
merrily vying with her serving-maids in 
treading the linen in the washing-pits, then 
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leading in a game of ball while waiting for 
the clothes to dry. 

When the travel-stained stranger Odys- 
seus came suddenly out of the thicket she 
met him with fearless dignity, and rallied 
her maidens, who fled in fright at the sight 
of a naked, shipwrecked man. 

Odysseus is filled with admiration at the 
sight of her. She reminds him of nothing 
so much as a fresh young shoot of a grace- 
ful palm-tree which he once saw at Delos 
beside Apollo’s altar, or he would liken her 
to the virgin goddess Artemis’ in beauty 
and stature and bearing. 

She in turn admires the hero, after he 
has refreshed himself with a bath and she 
has given him food and clothing. She 
frankly expresses to her companions the 
wish that she had such a suitor. She bids 
him follow her, but at a little distance, lest 
loungers criticize. 

So she brings him proudly home, where 
he is royally entertained by Alcinous and 
Arete, and finally sent in safety home to 
Ithaca. 

“Farewell, stranger,” said Nausicaa. 
‘Remember me sometimes when thou art 
come to thy native land.” 


AGE. 


D’OOGE, LL.D. 


PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


O other literature presents so attrac- 
tive a picture of prehistoric times as 
is portrayed in the Iliad and Odys- 

sey of Homer. How much of it is fact and 
how much fancy, and what relation the rep- 
resentation bears to those who portrayed it 
we must briefly consider at the outset. 
Granting that Homer—to use the traditional 
name for the authorship of these poems— 
looked at everything ‘through the sweet 
haze of a joyous imagination,” as all poets 
do, yet is there a substratum of fact and 
actuality in the life and events so vividly 
depicted in these poems; or shall we say 
with a modern historian that ‘the whole 
story fades at the least touch of criticism”? 





After due consideration of all the argu- 
ments, which we cannot now stop to discuss, 
we are inclined to believe that the Homeric 
poems present an idealized picture of an 
early age in Greek history, and that there 
was enough reality in it for the generation 
that listened to these songs and stories to 
make it seem to them akin to their own life 
in thought and feeling and experience. 
That the Homeric poet knew this life only 
through tradition and describes an earlier 
but more brilliant period of Eolic—Ionic 
civilization is now more commonly held. 

The true character of this civilization 
that antedates the composition of the Ho- 
meric poems has been brought to clearer 
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light by the excavations of Dr. Schliemann 

on the site of what is believed to be ancient 
Ilium and at Mycenz. Neither the cup of 
Nestor nor the sword of Priam nor the 
jewels of Helen have been found, but the 
objects of art and handicraft brought to 
view by the spade at Mycenz and Hissarlik 
make it more easy to believe that the 
Homeric picture of the adornments and 
luxuries of the palaces of Menelaus and 
Alcinous had a background of actuality. 

Within broad lines the Homeric Age may 
be compared with the feudal period of 
medieval history. In both we find the 
same love of adventure, the same spirit of 
gallantry and martial prowess, an equal dis- 
regard of the common man and of the 
value of human life, a high sense of per- 
sonal honor, a proneness to violent out- 
bursts of passion coupled with a certain 
tenderness toward the suffering, and a deep 
reverence for what is superhuman which 
manifests itself in superstitious beliefs and 
practises. In both we meet with scenes of 
festivity in courtly circles of brave men 
and gentle women, with wandering bands of 
minstrels singing their lays before nobles at 
splendid banquets, and hostile raids and for- 
ays led by doughty chiefs against their foes. 

From Homer the Greeks got their ideas 
of religion, law, government, and ethics, 
and in the Homeric heroes they saw the 
ideals and prototypes of their own life. 
What these ideas and ideals were it is now 
time to enquire more definitely. Let us 
turn first of all to the idea of the state as 
represented in Homer. 

In an important sense it is true that 
Homer inspired the Greeks with a feeling 
of nationality. While care is evidently 
taken to gratify occasionally the pride of 
some locality in some provincial hero 
(though the passages in which this is done 
are for the very fact under consideration 
suspected of being later additions or inter- 
polations), yet throughout the entire poems 
the Hellenic feeling asserts itself. This is 
seen not only in the choice of such names 
as Acheans and Danai, but in the identity 
of feeling and similarity of ideas that make, 
for example, the A2tolian Diomed the com- 
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patriot of the A®ginetan Ajax and the 
island chieftain Odysseus a representative 
of the whole people. 

The poems represent a polity that is 
substantially common to all the Greek 
people. The government of every political 
center is vested in a king who rules by 
virtue of his descent from some hero or 
divinity, hence is called Déotrephes, “‘Zeus- 
nurtured,” and also by grace of personal 
presence and deeds of valor. A mean or 
cowardly prince is rarely found. 

Associated with the king is his Council 
of Elders, or Princes, who form the proto- 
type of the historical Boule, or Senate. In 
Book II. of the Iliad this body prepares for 
the meeting of the Assembly; in Book IV. 
they act as a committee of reference and 
send envoys to supplicate Achilles; and in 
Book VII. they plan the truce and the 
rampart. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
notice how much weight is given to the 
power of speech. The signal and varied 
excellence of the Homeric speeches, says 
Mr. Gladstone, is a proof of the presence 
of the spirit and practise of freedom among 
the Greeks. The function of the Agora, 
or popular assembly, is not clear. It seems 
to have been little more than a means of 
promulgating measures already passed by 
the council. The privilege of public speak- 
ing was apparently limited to the nobles. 

There were no courts of judicature, and 
Homer has no word for law. The king is 
entrusted not only with the scepter but 
also with the ¢hemistes, which are ordinances 
established by custom and precedent. Bad 
rulers are described as those who give 
“crooked judgments.” There is no evi- 
dence that written contracts were made, 
but a verbal agreement was often ratified 
by an oath. Since so much depended on 
keeping vows and on oral testimony, per- 
jury was looked upon as one of the worst of 
crimes. “Hateful to me as the gates of 
Hades,” says Achilles, “is the man who 
hides one thing in his heart and speaks 
another with his lips.” 

The Homeric Age was a warlike one, but 
was by no means an age of lawlessness and 
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violence. With the exception of the wounds 
inflicted on the dead body of Hector there 
is no instance of simple cruelty and vindic- 
tive passion. The feeling of reverence 
restrains the victorious Achilles from de- 
spoiling the corpse of his fallen foe. Amid 
all the clash of arms and the outbursts of 
temper the Homeric Greeks still impress us 
as a gentle and generous people. Says 
Professor Jebb: ‘Their sense of decency 
and propriety is remarkably fine. The 
Homeric man already exhibits the clear-cut 
Greek type of humanity; he has its essen- 
tial qualities, mental and moral. But all 
his surroundings bespeak an age of transi- 
tion. Crude contrasts abound. Luxuries 
and splendors of an eastern cast are 
mingled with elements of squalid bar- 
barism. Manners of the noblest chivalry 
and the truest refinement are strangely 
crossed by traits of coarseness and ferocity.” 

The Homeric man is liable to savage out- 
bursts of passion. Patroclus in his youth 
slew the son of Amphiaraus' in anger over 
a game of knucklebones. And Achilles, 
the embodiment of chivalry, feared lest the 
wild beast within him should leap forth and 
he should slay Priam. As might be ex- 
pected in a warlike and unsettled state of 
society, the taking of human life in violent 
temper was one of the commonest of crimes. 
To have killed a man was considered a 
misfortune. Its penalty was banishment, 
unless the relatives were willing, as they 
seem usually to have been, to take a sum 
of money as an atonement. 

The rights of property on land were 
respected as between members of the same 
community and friendly tribes. But the 
sea had no master and there might was 
right. Nestor speaks of the hardships on 
shipboard on the misty sea, while coasting 
for plunder where Achilles led. The prob- 
ability is, however, that piracy was not 
practised between the citizens of friendly 
and allied states. 

Slavery is another blot upon the fair 
picture of the Homeric Age. In Homer, 
however, slavery appears in its least re- 
pulsive and cruel form, the slaves being 
employed as domestics in the house and as 
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tillers of the soil, and being regarded as 


members of the household. In the Odyssey 
we find several examples of devoted attach- 


ment between masters and slaves, and 
Eurycleia, the aged nurse of Odysseus, 
occupies an honorable position in the 


household. 

Besides slaves there were free hired la- 
borers, ¢hefes they were called, who for 
wages or share of products worked the 
land and performed various kinds of manual 
labor. Work and handicraft were not de- 
spised, however, as in later times. Paris 
was never so well employed as when he lent 
a hand tothe building of his own palace, 
and even Odysseus makes his own bedstead. 
Of all occupations trade and commerce were 
held in least honor and were pursued by 
foreigners, chiefly Phenicians. Gold and 
silver were sparingly used as a medium of 
exchange. The common measure of value 
was the ox. The captive Lycaon fetches 
for Achilles a hundred oxen, and Laertes 
buys Eurycleia for twenty. Intercommuni- 
cation with distant ports was difficult and 
long voyages were rare. 

One of the prominent traits of Greek 
character, one of those things that made 
the Greek a true Greek not then alone but 
always, is the respect paid to strangers and 
suppliants. Nausicaa tells her timid maids, 
who are disposed to run away from Odys- 
seus and leave him to his fate: ‘ This poor 
man has lost his way and we should give 
him aid; for in the charge of Zeus all 
strangers and beggars stand.” The un- 
known stranger is freely welcomed to the 
hospitality of the chieftain’s hall, and not 
until after he has “ dismissed the desire for 
eating and drinking” is he asked whence 
he comes and who he is. ‘This hospitality 
was most bountifully exercised by the kings 
and nobles, whose tables apparently were 
frequented by numerous guests. 

Perhaps no single feature of the life of 
the Homeric Greeks was so remarkable, 
and so characteristic, in distinction from 
that of the Trojans and barbarians, as their 
family life. There is no trace of polygamy 
among the Greeks, and concubinage be- 
longs to the rough life of the military camp 
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The defer- 
ence paid to Penelope by the suitors and 
her noble bearing are apparently a theme 
of admiration by the poet, and must have 
been treated in conformity with the actual 
Greek idea of the sanctity of marriage. 
There is no instance recorded of a woman 
who becomes the wife of another man dur- 
ing her husband’s lifetime, excepting Helen, 
whose relations, however, to her rightful 
husband are not ignored. The Homeric 
virgin and matron are generally models of 
propriety. The highest happiness is found 
in the home; “ For better and higher gift,” 
says Odysseus to Nausicaa, “than this 
there cannot be, that man and wife should 
with accordant minds possess a home.” In 
comparing the Homeric place of woman 
with her degraded position in historical 
Greece we should bear in mind the fact, as 
Professor Jebb suggests, that the only Ho- 
meric women of whom we hear much are 
the wives and daughters of chiefs and 
princes who share the position of their hus- 
bands and fathers, while the women of 
whom we hear most from the Attic writers 
belong to an inferior class. The probability 
is that the average woman, like the average 
man, was of little account in the Heroic 
Age. 

That the lords and ladies of this period 
enjoyed the good things of life and had 
abundant means of entertainment is mani- 
fest from the poems, which represent the 
heroes as forever feasting and singing when 
they are not otherwise employed. But ex- 
cess is rare, and drunkenness is alluded to 
only with contempt. The “crowns” of the 
banquets are the lays of the minstrels which 
are sung to the accompaniment of the lute 
and the harp. 

Games and exhibitions of athletic skill, 
which became so important and distinctive 
a feature of the Greek life in the historical 
period, were popular at even this early time. 
Odysseus is entertained in Scheria by foot- 
races, wrestling matches, and throwing of 
the discus, and the son of the king chal- 
lenges him to a contest with the words: 
“There is no greater glory for a man in all 
his life than what he wins with his own 
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On the whole the life 
Homeric poems has a 


hands and feet.” 
portrayed in the 
cheerful tone. 

The country people lead a quiet and 
fairly independent life, such as would be 
found in most agricultural communities far 
removed from the ambitions of city life. 
The men in the towns spend their time, 
when not away on some military or hunt- 
ing expedition, in the streets and market- 
places, just like their modern descendants, 
always telling and hearing some new thing. 

That this age was one of war and military 
adventure every reader of the Iliad espe- 
cially will acknowledge. The profession of 
the soldier was common to all of noble 
birth. The king is the leader and command- 
er-in-chief. Vigorous and minute in many 
ways as are the descriptions of battles, the 
details of the conduct of a battle are not 
very definite. 

The opposing armies, generally arrayed 
in ranks and files, remain a spear’s throw 
apart from each other, and arrows, javelins, 
darts, and stones are hurled from both sides, 
while only the foremost leaders advance 
into the intervening space, “‘the bridge of 
battle,” as Homer calls it. Not infrequently 
single combats were fought between heroic 
champions, such as those of Hector and 
Ajax, Menelaus and Paris, during which 
the armies were apparently spectators rather 
than combatants. 

Before drawing this rapid sketch of the 
life of the Homeric Age to a close we must 
briefly notice one of its most interesting 
and controlling elements, without which the 
life of the Greeks at no period of their his- 
tory can be understood, and that is the 
presence and power of religion. The heroes 
of the Trojan cycle were believed to have 
some direct intercourse with the gods. 
Zeus, to be sure, is never represented as 
revealing himself directly, but his ministers, 
Athena, Apoilo and Hermes, form, as it 
were, a connecting link between the human 
and the divine world. More commonly, 
however, the will of the gods is made known 
by the appearance of signs sent from heaven, 
or by dreams, or by directions given by the 
oracles at Dodona’ and Delphi. To inter- 
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pret these omens and dreams a special class 
of men, the seers, such as Calchas and 
Teiresias arose, and they attained to some 
influence. The offering of sacrifice was also 
attended with omens, and was considered 
the accepted means of winning and retain- 
ing the favor of the divinities. 

The libation which was poured at meals 
as a kind of grace and at night before re- 
tiring was an act of religious devotion cus- 
tomarily observed. The feeling of depend- 
ence and the sense of reverence—the two 
corner-stones of religion—were especially 
strong in the Homeric Greeks. But what is 


especially noteworthy is the fact that while. 


the Homeric Greeks were polytheists they 
were notidolators. The aged priest Chryses 
goes apart on the shore of the far-resounding 
sea and prays to great Apollo, and Penelope 
in her upper chamber addresses her prayer to 
the child of A°gis-bearing Zeus, both mani- 
festly without having any image of the 
divinity kefore which they bow. 

How all this religiousness and reverence 
for divine beings can be made to harmonize 
with the unworthy and debasing Homeric 


representations of the gods is not easy to 


see. There is an obvious inconsistency in 
the religious conceptions contained in these 
poems, an inconsistency that can only be 
explained as due to an attempt to combine 
in one the traditions handed down from very 
early times with the nobler creations of 
great poets. Hence the combination of 
human and superhuman qualities, the ap- 
parent conflict between morals and religion, 
or what passes for it. Yet in spite of the 
frailties and immoralities of the Olympian 
family, and the condemnation passed upon 
them from Xenophanes* down to the latest 
diatribe, it still remains true, as Mr. Glad- 
stone in his “ Juventus Mundi” has pointed 
out, that “the Homeric religion presented 
to the Greeks a system of rewards and pun- 
ishments intelligible to its votaries and 
operative to no small extent upon human 
conduct. It exhibited, generally speaking, 
though in an imperfect yet in a real manner, 
superior power armed and active on behalf 
of truth, justice, and humanity.” 
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That with such a commanding importance 
as religious rites and worship possessed 
there never should have arisen among the 
Greeks a hierarchy of priests and an eccle- 
siastical system is certainly remarkable. 
This noteworthy fact finds its explanation 
in the period we are considering. From the 
start the king as the representative of the 
people was the high priest, who himself 
offered all state sacrifices. The presence 
of no priest as such was essential to any 
act of worship. There were priests and 
they held rank next to the bards, but only as 
sacristans of 4 particular shrine or temple. 

Hymns, incantations, and the power of 
securing the favor of a divinity by special 
rites are not thé privilege of a special class 
in Homer. Upon this point we agree with 
a recent writer who says: “In Greece from 
the earliest times the sacerdotal influence is 
slight. The priest and the diviner are gen- 
erally lightly accounted in Homer, and the 
minstrel or singer is held in higher honor. 
Nor did the priests penetrate private life or 
teach religion. Not they but the poets be- 
came the educators of youth.” 

Again we are reminded of the prime im- 
portance of the poems of Homer to the 
Greek people and through them to the world. 
The Homeric picture never faded away 
from the mind of the Greek race. Achilles 
the splendid warrior, Odysseus the wise 
counselor, Penelope the faithful wife, Nau- 
sicaa the gracious princely maiden, Hector 
the brave chieftain, Ajax the sturdy honest 
fighter, Nestor the delightful old man, and 
all the other Homeric company cast in 
heroic mold were the types and ideals of the 
Hellenic world; they are still beautiful and 
attractive portraitures of character. The 
Homeric Age is in one sense a myth—a 
fanciful creation of the poet’s imagination if 
you will. But beneath and behind it all 
there is a beautiful reality, and the portrayal 
of courtliness and valor, of tenderness and 
fidelity, of honor and reverence found in 
the Iliad and Odyssey must ever show that 
in that far-off time there were men and 
women who could feel nobly and demean 
themselves as heroes should. 
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THE CONQUERING CHRIST. 
AND when they wanted wine the mother of Jesus 
saith unto him, They have no wine.—/ohn ii., 3. 
Therefore his sisters sent unto Jesus, saying, 
Lord, behold, he whom thou 
John xi., 3. 


lovest is sick.— 


[March 7.| 
HERE can be no greater contrast 
than that presented by these two 
scenes. In the one we have the 
homely merriment of a rustic wedding, in 
the other the despair of two desolate 
women’s hearts. The mother of Jesus and 
the sisters of Lazarus stand at opposite 
poles of feeling. But from the station of 
each a straight line can be drawn to where 
Jesus is. Sorrow and joy have an equally 
open road to him, and find equal sympathy 
there. The gravity of the respective needs 
in these two incidents is singularly differ- 
ent. The one is a trifle, the other a crush- 
ing weight. But, great or small, transient 
or lifelong as cares or wants may be, they 
are best met and conquered and supplied 
when told to our Lord. Not less noticeable 
is the identity in manner of the two say- 
ings. The mother of our Lord simply says, 
“They have no wine,” and adds no more. 
The sisters send only the message, “He 
whom thou lovest is sick,” and proffer no 
request. That manner of addressing Christ, 
alike in sorrow and joy, in trivial and in 
great necessity, with the simple statement 
of what presses on life or heart, and the 
suppression of all prescription to him of 
what he is to do, may suggest some not 
useless considerations as to the tone and 
manner which should mark our intercourse 
with Jesus. Our intercourse with him 
should be characterized by frank familiarity 
of communication, such as befits love and 
friendship. 
It was a natural impulse which brought 
both these utterances to Jesus. His mother 
was troubled when the scanty stores of her 


friends at Cana began to give out, and as 
she saw the wine-skins becoming more and 
more flaccid a spirit in her feet carried her 
to her Son, perhaps before she well knew 
what she did, or wished him to do. The 
two sad hearts at Bethany, as they saw the 
black wing of the angel of death hovering 
over their home, turned spontaneously to 
Jesus, and, though they did not know what 
he could do if he came, still felt that the 
sorrow would be more easily borne if they 
knew that he knew it. 

Now, that same instinctive prompting to 
tell dear ones all our thoughts and wishes 
is an unfailing character of real love. The 
depth and purity of our human love may be 
roughly, but with tolerable accuracy, meas- 
ured by the strength of that impulse. 
Where reserve is possible love is shallow 
or coarse. 

The love which binds human hearts to 
one another is not different in kind from 
that which knits men to Jesus. What our 
love does in us when it is fixed on one an- 
other, that it should do when it is fixed in 
humble faith on Jesus Christ. Many of its 
signs and effects will necessarily be differ- 
ent, but in the one case as in the other per- 
fect frankness of Communication and delight 
in yielding to the impulse of laying bare 
every corner of our hearts, whatever inner 
baseness may lurk there, will assuredly at- 
tend real love. 

Now that is a very sharp test of Christian 
character, and makes short work of much 
complacent profession. If we really love 
Christ and feel to him as to a-friend, and if 
we heartily believe that we can speak to 
him and be heard, we shall not need any 
one to tell us that it is our duty to 
pray to him. We should instinctively feel 
that whatever irritates us or affects us, be 
it slight as a mosquito’s puncture or grave 
as a whip-adder’s sting, must be told to him. 
He who only invokes Christ’s sympathy and 

















help when there comes a “knot” in his 
fortunes which he thinks “ worthy” of such 
a hand to unravel will seldom invoke him, 
and will not usually do it to much purpose. 
Trifles are the bulk of life, and unless our 
communion with our Lord extends to trifles 
it will be poor and partial indeed. 





[March 14.| 

THESE two sayings may further suggest 
the trustful and submissive suppression of 
desire which should accompany this frank 
confidence: 

“They have no wine.” Did that mean 
“Give them some”? It can scarcely be 
supposed that, at that early stage, the - Vir- 
gin expected her Son to work a miracle, 
even though she kept all the unforgetable 
events of the Nativity in her heart. ‘“ He 
whom thou lovest is sick.” Did that mean 
“Come and heal him”? Some faint hope 
of that sort may have been in the sisters’ 
hearts, as may be inferred from their half- 
reproachful greeting of Jesus when he came, 
but it was probably of the vaguest charac- 
ter. If there were such wishes in either 
case the suppression of them indicates the 
speaker’s absolute trust in Christ’s superior 
wisdom and perfect sympathy, which makes 
their utterance of their wishes superfluous 
and presumptuous. 

Let us tell Christ our needs and stop 
there. Surely we are well enough ac- 
quainted with his loving purpose to be cer- 
tain that for him to know is to pity, and to 
pity is to stretch out a full and strong hand 
of supply and help. We say that we be- 
lieve in his divine nature. If we do we 
must believe that his knowledge needs no 
informing by us to move his sympathy. 
Why, then, should we tell him our needs if 
he knows them already? We have already 
partly answered that question by pointing 
to the instinct of love; but, further, we must 
remember that our communication of our 
wants is preliminary to his supply of them, 
not because it informs him but because it 
He does not need to be told, 
That being so, it 


prepares us. 
but we need to tell him. 


is the part of faith to spread our needs be- 
tore Jesus, and to do no more. 


All need 
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makes appeal to him, and many forms of it 
are supplied from his loving hand without 
other prayer than the dumb, unconscious 
one of the necessity’s existence. 

But for higher gifts there must needs be 
the confidence already spoken of, and where 
that exists there need not and should not 
be the prescribing of a course to Jesus. To 
do that is consonant neither with faith nor 
with reverence. Humble submission to 
Christ’s better wisdom breathed through 
his mother’s words and the sisters’ message. 
True prayer is not pestering the Throne 
with passionate entreaties that a certain 
method of deliverance, which seems best to 
us, should be forthwith effected, but is a 
calm utterance of need and a patient, sub- 
missive expectance of fitting help, of which 
we dare not define the manner or the time. 
True prayer is the bending of our own wills 
to the divine, not the urging of ours on it. 

The less we seek to prescribe to God the 
truer and more blessed will be our inter- 
course with him. It is enough to tell him 
that the wine fails, or that Lazarus is ill. 
Leave him a free hand to do as he will in 
supplying deficiencies and healing diseases. 
A confident assurance of the fact that needs 
will be met, a blank sheet in our expecta- 
tion as to how they will be, and a sharpened 
attention, alert to mark the direction which 
his help may take, should ever accompany 
our speech to Christ. The highest prayer 
is, ‘Not my will, but thine be done,” and 
the best answer is, “‘ The peace of God shall 
keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus.” Only be on the watch for what he 
may do, and be sure that he will do some- 
thing, and that the right thing. 


[March 21.) 

THESE two incidents give two ways of 
taking Christ’s delays. Our Lord’s treat- 
ment of the two appeals is substantially the 
same. The answer to Mary sounds more 
repellent in English than in Greek, inas- 
much as “woman” has in it a tinge of 
roughness not conveyed by the original. 
The question simply suggests independent 
action and not alienation; but the request 
was certainly put aside, and its repetition 
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forbidden. Inthe remaining clause, “* Mine 
hour is not yet come,” a promise, like a sweet 
kernel, is hidden in the words; for “not 
yet’ warrants and seems to be meant to 
create expectance that the hour will strike 
soon, and be heard by his ear. Precisely 
similar is Christ’s action in the other case. 
‘When Jesus heard that he was sick he 
abode still two days in the same place 
where he was.’”’ There again he delayed 
till his “hour” had come. That expression, 
so frequent on our Lord’s lips, implies that 
each act of his was regulated by the convic- 
tion, clear to himself, that the time for it, 
appointed by the Father, had arrived. 
Whether it were the hour “ when the Son of 
Man should be glorified” by the supreme 
sacrifice of the cross, or the hour when the 
peasant wedding should have replenished 
stores, his ear heard it strike, without the 
possibility of mistake; and until it was 
heard, nothing—not even a mother’s wistful 
look or the sad hearts of Bethany—could 
induce him toact. In proportion as we ap- 
proach the same perfection of filial obedi- 
ence we shall be blessed with the same cer- 
tainty of perception, and may hear, even 
amid the vulgar, loud noises of life, the 
solemn tones announcing the hour for great 
service or small duty. Well for those who 
have so silenced the ringing in their own 
ears that they hear beyond mistake God’s 
chimes, and hearing, obey! 

The time between Christ’s refusal to act 
on his mother’s hint and his acting on it 
was probably brief ; but much may happen 
in short space, and requisite conditions may 
have been quickly supplied. God’s clock 
does not go at the same rate as ours, but 
“qa thousand years’’ may sometimes be 
crowded into “one” of his days, and one 
of his days be lengthened to a slow thou- 
sand of our ‘years. Two days seemed an 
eternity to the sisters, and no doubt bewil- 
deringly long to some of the attendant dis- 
ciples; but, longer or shorter, the delays 
teach us the truth that Christ’s time is de- 
termined by considerations which we are 
little able to appreciate. Whatever holds 
back his hand is not lack of sympathy with 
our sorrow, disregard of our confidence, or 





unwillingness or inability to respond to our 
cry. The consideration of what is best for 
us and others who may be helped by our 
experience is sovereign with him. All delay 
is the result of his love, and meant for high- 
est good, not only to the individual most 
concerned but to others also. “I am glad 
for your sakes that I was not there, to the 
intent ye may believe.” 

The similarity which we have traced in 
the two superficially so different instances 
does not extend to the manner in which the 
two delays were received by the persons in- 
terested. These are contrasted rather than 
parallel, and while the one is an example 
the other is a warning. Mary’s meek faith, 
though there had been so little hitherto to 
feed it, drew hope from the seeming rebuff. 
Apparently she clung to the glimmer of hope 
in that “not yet,” else her charge to the 
servants has nothing in the narrative to ac- 
count for it. It was buta slight foothold, 
but it was enough for her. A heart truly in 
harmony with Christ will ever hear in his 
most discouraging words the undertones of 
promise. ‘‘Not yet” may darken to-day, 
but it insures a bright to-morrow. 

The two sisters at Bethany seem to have 
had natural regrets during the four days be- 
tween their message and Christ’s coming. 
Apparently, indeed, their brother was al- 
ready dead when their messenger reached 
our Lord. But if we may judge from the 
salutation with which each met him, “If 
thou hadst been here my brother had not 
died,” they had often wearily looked at one 
another in their lonely misery and said the 
same thing. How we may recognize our- 
selves in them! ‘That same weakening and 
useless regret that something did not hap- 
pen which, if it had happened, would have 
changed everything tortures us all in our 
sorrows. The sisters did not so much com- 
plain as regret. They did not think that 
Jesus should or might have come, they only 
thought, How blessed if he had come, or 
never gone! They had to learn the purpose 
of his delay and of their sorrow, and when 
in a few minutes they did learn it how 
ashamed of their “if’’ they must have been! 
The delay to heal was in order to prepare a 
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mightier blessing, and the sharp sorrow was 
allowed in order that its wounds might be 
filled with fragrant balm, which only a 
wounded heart could receive. 

So it ever is with the experience of those 
who wait his time, nor let their faith droop, 
nor doubt that his absence and their sor- 
rows are the fruits of his love and the prep- 
aration for larger blessings and deeper joy. 


[March 28.| 

THE church has often laid itself open to 
the world’s taunt of neglecting the lower 
needs, which are more clamorous than 
the higher ; but there are many tokens that 
a clearer understanding of the width of 
Christian compassion and duty is beginning 
to prevail. Possibly the warning against 
the impending possibility of harmful exag- 
geration in a new direction may not be 
unnecessary. The new impulses to recog: 
nizing the mission of Christianity in regard 
to social questions are sure to carry some 
light weights too far. As Luther says some- 
where, in his rough strong way, “‘ Human 
nature is like a drunken peasant. If he is 
put up on one side of his horse he is sure to 
fall over on the other.” It will be a dark day 
for the progress of the Christian Church if 
good men suffer themselves to be drawn 
aside from its primary work, the preaching 
of the Gospel and the dealing with the deep- 
est sources of human misery in human sin, to 
throwing their chief energy into the needful 
but secondary work of dealing with the 
fruits of spiritual evil in physical distress. 
It is true that Jesus pitied the hungry and 
fed them, and therein he has taught us how 
wide our sympathies and efforts should be ; 
but it is also true that he rebuked the crowds 
who came after him only for loaves, and 
pressed upon them as his true and proper 
gift the flesh and blood which are the 
sources and supports of a better life. 

Christ’s sympathy was incalculably deeper 
and more poignant than ours can ever be. 
For his eye was clearer than ours, and saw 
deeper. To him the single sufferer repre- 
sented crowds. We mass men in the race, 
and, generalizing, lose the impressions of in- 
(End of Required 
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dividuals. We have a vague notion that 
there is a great deal of sorrow in the world, 
but we do not receive the impact of it all on 
our.own hearts as Jesus Christ did. He 
saw as a God what he pitied as a man. Nor 
did the underlying divine knowledge alone 
deepen his sympathy. The purity of his 
manhood increased it. A soul entirely de- 
livered from selfish regards would be like 
an infant’s hand for sensitiveness, whereas 
our palms are indurated in the cuticle by 
selfishness and our fingers have lost the fine- 
ness of touch which would secure sympathy 
with others’ sorrows. With Jesus it was as 
if the very nerves of his own frame had been 
prolonged into that of others, so close was 
his union with them, by the wonderful com- 
pleteness of his self-oblivion. Our selfish- 
ness puts an armor of brass over our hearts, 
through which the sharp point of others’ 
woes scarcely reaches us, except as a dull 
blow that does not pierce deeply enough to 
bring the blood ; but Jesus came among men 
with his naked breast exposed to all the 
slings and arrows that were showered on all. 
He was not only impelled to put forth 
his miraculous power by the cries of the 
sufferers or of their intercessors, but some- 
times by the quick spontaneous outgoing 
of his own pity. Before men called he 
answered, for his own anticipated 
their desires. His pity was no luxurious 
idle emotion, but the impulse to action. 
The like should be true of all Christians. 
No help can be rightly rendered unless it 
come from a sympathetic heart. Much 
Christian work is spoiled and made worse 
than useless by being done in hard, super- 
ciliousfashion. Benefits need to be wrapped 
in softest down of sympathy or they will 
cut the hand that receives them. Nor is 
the converse less needful to remember—that 
without practical issues no sympathy is 
worth anything. Not merely is it useless to 
benefit the sufferers, but it harms the per- 
son cherishing it. Every emotion which is 
allowed to rise and pass without its appro- 
priate action tends to harden the heart. If 
mercy is twice blessed, lazy compassion is 
twice cursed.—Dr. Alexander Maclaren. 
Reading for March.) 
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BY C. C. 


N the late campaign more, probably, 
was written about silver and gold than 
the majority of people had ever heard 

before. Still it is safe to say that not one 
person in a thousand has any clear idea of 
what mining for the precious metals means, 
or what are its chief characteristics. 

Some quartz mines are found cropping 
out of the ground; others give no outward 
sign, at least to the unpractised eye, of 
their presence. 

A quiet old Irishman was placer mining 
in a ravine about twenty miles north of 
Helena, Montana. He had a little set of 
sluices into which he turned the water and 
shoveled the dirt from the ravine, the water 
carrying off the dirt, while the gold, being 
heavier, sank to the floor of the sluices and 
was saved. He made but a doubtful exist- 
ence. However, he occasionally saw bits of 
quartz in his sluices which “looked good,” 
so one day he started up the ravine, watch- 
ing the ground as he advanced, until he 
could see no more traces of that particular 
class of rock; then he turned up the hill. 
Then his watchfulness increased until he had 
climbed perhaps six hundred feet up that 
steep and beautiful hillside, when he lost 
the last trace of the quartz. Then he began 
to dig, and hardly had he removed the sur- 
face sod until he came upon a ledge. He 
sank upon it as far as he, unaided, could. 
The rock assayed satisfactorily; it con- 
tained both silver and gold, and no base. 

Then he went down the hill and began a 
tunnel to the ledge. The country rock was 
solid granite; the ledge on an air line was 
400 feet away, but he was sure he would 
find it all right, and so alone, week after 
week, month after month, hetoiled. It was 
all blasting ground, but that did not matter 
tohim. He drove on until the ledge was 
struck; then he continued until he had 
cross-cut it and found it at that point 60 
feet thick. Then he ran drifts up and down 
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the vein and made an upraise to the surface. 
All that meant years of ceaseless labor. 

Then he strained his credit and built a 
little five-stamp mill, and began at last to 
realize something. A year later an English 
expert came along, looked through the mine, 
and gave him $800,000 in cash and a large 
block of the stock, out of which he realized 
$1,200,000 more, and since then the mine 
has been known as the “Great Drum Lom- 
mond,” which was found and opened by old 
Tommy Cruise. 

The Granite Mountain Mine, near Phil- 
lipsburg Mountain, yielded some ore on the 
surface, and then was sold to a company of 
St. Louis gentlemen. The ore deposit was 
soon exhausted, but the man in charge be- 
lieved he could find another by a little ex- 
ploration. It required assessment after 
assessment to carry on the work, and the 
owners, with every fresh call, grew more 
and more doubtful. They were not miners, 
and the suspicion that a comparatively 
worthless property had been unloaded upon 
them daily increased, until they wired the 
superintendent to close down the mine. In 
the same hour the superintendent was wir- 
ing the owners from Montana that he had 
struck a real bonanza. The dispatches 
crossed each other on the wire in transit. 
The owners realized millions from the mine, 
and two or three of the finest structures in 
St. Louis are but the silver taken from that 
Montana mine and converted into other 
forms of wealth. 

The above are samples of how a hundred 
successful mines have been found and 
brought to a paying basis. Ina hundred 
thousand cases similar work has been per- 
formed which has brought no returns, for 
the reason that gold and silver are denomi- 
nated precious metals is because they are 
so scarce and so hard to obtain that the 
cupidity of man never has and never can 
obtain enough to supply the world’s needs. 

















Parley’s Park, or now Park City, Utah, is 
one of the world’s famous silver-mining dis- 
tricts, and a brief description of one of its 
leading mines may be interesting. 

In the year 1872 Robert Craig Chambers, 
who had been operating a mine in southern 
Utah for Messrs. Hearst, Hagin, and Tevis 
of San Francisco, not liking the presentation 
made by his explorations of the mine, paid 
a visit to Salt Lake City, in part to commu- 
nicate with his principals. He was a thor- 
ough miner. When a boy, twenty years 
before, he had crossed the plains and set- 
tled in Plumas County, California, and there 
had graduated as a past grand master in all 
the mysteries of placer and gold quartz 
mining. In Salt Lake City he heard that a 
prospector in Parley’s Park, returning to 
camp at night, had sat down to rest a few 
minutes, and while resting had aimlessly 
begun tapping the rock at his feet with his 
prospecting pole pick. He broke off a 
piece of the rock, when, its peculiar colors 
attracting his attention, he put the piece in 
his pocket and went on to camp. The few 
men in camp looked at it and told him they 
believed it had something in it. He sent it 
away for assay, and the return showed more 
than 200 ounces of silver to the ton. The 
prospector thereupon began sinking at the 
point where he found the first piece of ore ; 
the good rock continued, and it was soon 
clear that there was a strong ledge in place 
in the hill. 

That was the situation as described to 
Mr. Chambers. Next day he started for 
Parley’s Park, thirty-five miles east of Salt 
Lake City, and with an altitude of 7,500 feet. 

He looked at the prospect, obtained a 
temporary option on the mine for $30,000, 
and eventually bought the mine for Hearst, 

Hagin, Tevis, and himself. It was the On- 
tario Mine. He has been its superintendent 
ever since. Two things were speedily dis- 
covered. The ore wasrich, but exceedingly 
rebellious, and the water was going to be a 
serious matter, for from the first it was an 
exceedingly wet mine. It may be explained 
that there is a vast difference between free 
and rebellious ores. Free gold ore only re- 
quires crushing and running over copper 
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plates to save the treasure. Free silver ore 
(like the Comstock) requires only crushing 
and working in pans, with a little salt, for a 
couple of hours, to save the bulk of the 
precious metals. Ores carrying as much as 
15 per cent of lead or copper are easily 
smelted ; but where ore contains, with silver 
and gold, a small percentage of lead and 
zinc and sulphur, then it requires crushing, 
roasting, working in pans, or leaching, and 
the expense of machinery and labor is cor- 
respondingly increased. Of this latter class 
is most of the ore in the Ontario, though 
here and there is a chute of ore with lead 
enough to smelt. 

With this as a preliminary we come to 
some of the figures of equipment and re- 
sults. The reduction works, including 
stamps, furnaces, rotary dryers, gas-plant, 
and amalgamating plant, have cost $375,000. 
A short tunnel had been run early in the 
working of the mine which tapped the vein 
at a depth of 600 feet below the top of the 
shaft. When the mine reached a depth of 
1,000 feet the flow of water was so great 
that thirty-one Knowles pumps of various 
sizes and capacity were necessary to hoist 
and discharge the water through the tunnel 
at the 600 foot level. The flow of water 
was 180,000 gallons per hour, and the ma- 
chinery was taxed excessively for months, 
until the great Cornish pump was set up 
and*commenced running. That pump and 
its accessories cost a little more than 
$300,000. 

It becoming plain that if the deeper levels 
were to be economically worked some other 
disposition must be made of the water, an- 
other tunnel was begun and driven against 
fearful difficulties 15,494 feet to the ledge 
on the 1,500 foot level, at a cost of $470,- 
ooo. That tunnel is discharging 9,000 gal- 
lons of water every minute at the present 
time, or 540,000 gallons per hour. Since this 
tunnel reached and cut the lode it has been 
turned and continued along the lode to 
almost the west line of the Ontario claims, 
and is draining the mine between the 1,000 
and 1,500 foot levels, most of which is vir- 
gin ground. 

Just prior to the railroad’s reaching the 
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park in 1882 the pumps and hoisting works 
were consuming roo tons of coal per day, at 
a cost of $8.75 per ton. It must be kept in 
mind by eastern people that the altitude of 
this mine is 1,000 feet higher than the crest 
of Mt. Washington. 

Up to date (December 27, 1896) the mine 
has yielded 535,000 net tons of ore, which 
has produced 33,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver. And it has paid 210 dividends, 
amounting to $13,355,000. These dividends 
were paid monthly until October 31, 1892, 
when they were suspended until January 31, 
1896. Prior to 1892 the dividends were 
50 cents per share; since January 31, 1896, 
they have been ro cents per share. 

The mine and mill have for 1896 em- 
ployed 420 men. The monthly pay-roll for 
labor exclusively is $40,000. 

In all its history the mine never looked 
so well as it has during the past few months. 
It has been opened 1,500 feet deep, and 
miles and miles of drifts have been run. 

It has sustained at profitable wages sev- 
eral hundred men steadily for more than 
twenty years, while other hundreds have 
been employed in distant forests in procur- 
ing timber, in coal mines, and in transport- 
ing its supplies. 

In the gloomy days it has never for a 
moment closed down, but with a grim per- 
sistence its work has been pushed, and to- 
day it stands at the head of Utah silver 
mines, and is one of the foremost silver mines 
of the world. It has been under the same 
directing hand for twenty-four years, and 
no emergency, no accident, no success, and 
no depression has seemed in the least to 
break the quiet serenity or the steady pur- 
pose which has driven the work from the 
first. 

The above tells of one Utah silver mine. 
It may not be amiss to tell of one Utah 
gold-mine. But as preliminary it is proper 
to state that a dozen years ago Captain De 
La Mar, who had been brought up a sea- 
man, who later had drifted to Colorado and 
learned assaying, something of the work- 
ing of ores on a large scale, and something 
of the formation of mines, went to Silver 
City, Idaho, and for a trifle purchased a 
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mine. From that he made an immense 
amount of money, and, going to Utah on 
business, he heard of the mine now known 
as the De La Mar Mine, at De La Mar, 
Nevada, a place away in the southern 
desert, one hundred and fifty miles from 
the nearest railroad station and fifty miles 
beyond where stages were running. He 
examined and bought the property; then 
water had to be brought over the hills 
twenty-five miles, then a mill built, and a 
vast amount of work in many directions 
done; but finally everything was completed, 
and within a year after the mill started the 
amount of money received from the mine 
was only a little less than $1,000,000. 
Being in Salt Lake City in the autumn of 
1895, his attention was directed to a gold- 
mine, the “Golden Gate,” in the Mercur 
mining district, fifty miles southwest of 
this city, and going there he made an ex- 
amination and bought the property for 
something less than $100,000. 

This Mercur district is the South Africa 
of the United States. That is, it is a sedi- 
mentary deposit carrying gold which ex- 
tends over an area of many square miles. 
The first mine, the “ Mercur,” was discov- 
ered more than twenty years ago, but the 
gold could not be saved by any cheap 
process, so it remained unworked for more 
than twenty years. But the discovery of 
the: cyanide process made it possible to 
mine and reduce the ores at about $4 per 
ton, and, as it yielded from $9 to $50 per 
ton, it quickly became a dividend-payer 
and extensive prospecting was begun in 
that region, until now many experts believe 
that the district will be really a rival of 
South Africa as a gold producer. But in 
the Golden Gate another rebellious element, 
in the form of a heavy percentage of arsenic, 
was found. Since the purchase develop- 
ments have steadily progressed, until now 
more than 300,000 tons of ore have been 
blocked out, which runs in different chutes 
from $12 to $60 per ton. The great 
Prof. Charles Butters, the scientist who 
has established in South Africa the success- 
ful working of the ores there by the Siemens- 
Halske electrical process, has gone to Salt 
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Lake and Mercur, and it is expected that 
early in the coming year extensive reduc- 
tion works will be in operation there, not 
only on the Golden Gate, but several other 
properties. Some people confidently assert 
that the gold yield of Utah will next year 
exceed in value the silver yield. 

I have given above only the merest de- 
tails of two Utah mines. There are many 
other districts and individual mines the 
story of which would be full of interest. 

By the estimate of Mr. Valentine of 
Wells, Fargo, and Company, Utah in 1896 
produced 8,728,705 ounces of silver and 
93,896 ounces of gold. Of these amounts 
7,161,021 ounces of silver and 56,271 
ounces of gold were obtained from base 
ores; that is, ores that contain copper, 
lead, zinc, and other base metals. 

In the Bingham, Tintic, Cottonwood, 
Horn Silver, and several other districts the 
gold and silver are generally found in com- 
bination with lead; indeed lead prevails 
extensively in all the mining districts. In 
the state more than 70,000,000 pounds of 
lead was produced. 

The recapitulation of the mineral yield 
for the year, as given by Mr. Valentine, is 
as follows: 


3,561,860 pounds copper at 7%c......$ 267,139.50 
73:430,060 pounds lead at $37 perton.. 1,358,456.11 
8,728,705 ounces fine silver 5,34 3,868.00 
93,896 ounces fine gold 1,877,920.00 


$9,347,383-61 


The industry is expected to greatly ex- 
pand in the near future, especially in the 
output of gold. 

It may be said further, in reference to 
Utah, that she contains more iron and coal 
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than Pennsylvania; she has native anti- 
mony in abundance; she has one bed of 
sulphur nearly pure where 6,000,000 tons 
have been developed; she has an ever 
growing salt field in Great Salt Lake; she 
has ledges of pure rock salt; beds of soda 
and kaolin; clay that yields 50 per cent of 
aluminum; in short, a greater variety of 
metals and minerals than any other state in 
the Union. 

The real story of the mining progress of 
the West reads like a romance; the bright 
side deals in Aladdin lamp transformations 
from poverty to wealth; the other side is 
dark with disappointments, wasted lives, 
broken hopes and hearts; and the sorrow- 
ful part is that the successes are the excep- 
tions, the failures almost the rule. But 
through mining it has been possible, in less 
than fifty years, to create and dedicate to 
order and to law nine states and two terri- 
tories; to blaze the trails through the wil- 
derness over which the delicate sandals of 
civilization could, unsoiled, follow; to turn 
into the coffers of the East a stream of 
the precious metals which is ever swelling 
in volume, and which aggregates more than 
$4,000,000,000, which has vitalized bus- 
iness there and made the nation great; 
which has caused in the desert the locomo- 
tive to become a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night, to bear the burdens of com- 
merce; which has upreared temples to law, 
to religion, and to learning, and, where only 
the frown of the desert was known, to con- 
secrate the whole region, greater in area 
than all the republic east of the Mississippi, 
to the peace which comes with the gentle 
American home, and to the freedom which 
is an American birthright. 


AT LOVE’S BEHEST. 


BY LISA A. 


FLETCHER. 


V/V HERE most is love there most is pain; 
Who loveth most hath grief for guest, 
And joy sings in a minor strain 
At love’s behest. 
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BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


BEING THE EXPERIENCES OF WILTON AUBREY IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY AND ELSEWHERE, DURING THE SUMMER OF 1777, 
NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME EDITED FROM PRIVATE PAPERS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 


WAS forced to move slowly, the dark- 

ness had so increased, and it was hard 

upon midnight ere I reached the trail 
through the forest. Here new difficulties 
beset my path, owing to the denseness of 
the gloom, and I lost my way half a dozen 
times before I came to the slope at the crest 
of which the cabin stood. To my infinite 
surprise a flickering light shone from the 
doorway, and I hastened forward in appre- 
hension. Attracted by the noise of my 
approach, a man appeared upon the 
threshold. He shaded his eyes and peered 
into the night. As I drew nearer I recog- 
nized him as Silas, the elder of the Thomp- 
son boys. 


“Hello!” he cried, half raising the rifle 


he held in his hand. ‘“ Who is it?” 

“?Tis I, Wilton Aubrey,” I replied. 

“We've been waiting for you these two 
hours,” said he, as he grasped my hand. 

My father and Will Thompson now joined 
us, and there was a series of questions and 
counter questions. 

“Did you see Schroepel?” the Thomp- 
sons demanded, taking it for granted that 
I had been to the boat. 

“No; I wonder where he can be,” I 
said, feeling my ground a little. 

“Silas had word from him late this even- 
ing,” interposed my father, “that the Whigs 
have discovered we are hiding here and 
are planning to surprise us to-morrow. It 
is Schroepel’s advice that we get off 
to-night.” 

“He said he’d be on hand at the boat at 
two o’clock,”’ put in Will Thompson. “We 
sha’n’t be much late if we start at once.” 

Then he added, turning to me: 

“We'd have left before, but were afraid 
of missing you.” 


“There’s nothing to delay us now,” my 
father said. 

“But David!” I exclaimed, having in 
mind my message to Margaret. 

“Oh, he will understand why we have 
hastened away, never fear! And there are 
really no further instructions to give him. 
I can’t see that it matters a whit.” 

Although my father intended thus to dis- 
miss the matter of David, I resolved, inas- 
much as the most direct route to the boat 
would take us past the house, that I would 
rouse our faithful servitor and have a word 
with him. 

The possessions we intended to carry 
were collected, Will Thompson took from 
its cranny the half-burned pine torch, and 
our little company started. We agreed that 
until we neared the cleared land there 
would be no danger in the lighted flambeau. 
The rain was still falling, but it had not 
perceptibly increased in force, and, for the 
present, protected much of the time by the 
trees, it caused us but trifling inconvenience. 

After the torch had been extinguished 
and we had come to the three pines in the 
rear of our home I made known my deter- 
mination to speak with David. My father 
and both the Thompsons demurred, but I 
was stubborn, and they finally consented to 
a brief halt. 

I know not what impelled me to approach 
the house cautiously, but certainly it proved 
most fortunate that I did so. Thinking I 
detected a noise near the rear doorway, I 
paused by the well-sweep and listened. I 
had about decided that I had been deceived 
by my imagination when a man rose from 
the doorstep and moved toward me. _ I was 
so startled that for an instant I had no 
power of action. When I recovered from 
my surprise I crouched close to the earth, 
and presently the man stopped. 


“Umph!” I heard him say. “I must 
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have been dreaming. I thought I saw 
something moving out here.” 

He yawned, stretched himself, and shuf- 
fled back to his post of observation, while I, 
with all possible care, retreated and joined 
my waiting companions. 

“We must be on our guard,” I an- 
nounced, ‘The house is watched.” 

“They suspect David now that they 
know you are still in the neighborhood,” 
said Silas Thompson. 

Warily we made our way toward the 
river. The realization that I must leave 
the settlement without sending any message 
to Margaret was bitter indeed. Doubtless 
others would warn the valley in due time of 
the approach of St. Leger and his forces, 
but there would be no one to bear to my 
beloved the assurance of my safety. Forced 
by circumstances into a position I abhorred, 
racked in mind and exhausted in body, it 
is small wonder that despair took hold upon 
me, and I cared little whether I was living 
or dead. I gave no heed to Schroepel’s 
complaints at our late arrival, and automat- 


ically took part in getting the boat under 
way. 
Our craft was built after the model of the 


large river dateaux. It was flat bottomed 
and equipped with both poles and oars. 
There were transverse seats, as in an ordi- 
nary row boat, and along the sides, a foot 
or more below the gunwale, a plank was 
stretched on which to stand when punting. 
Though ugly in appearance the boat was 
stanch, and we had nothing to fear either 
from snags or sharp rocks. 

I can recall little that happened during 
the first hours of our journey. Schroepel, 
at the prow, kept a sharp lookout ahead, 
shouting back his commands to my father, 
who was steering. The other three of us 
relieved one another at the oars. When 
rowing I bent to my work doggedly, though 
my muscles ached and my head was in a 
whirl; when it was my turn to rest I lay in 
a kind of stupor on the canvas of the tent. 
Toward morning the weather cleared, and 
the sun had risen before we drew into a 
little cove and beached our boat. I was so 
overcome with fatigue that I flung myself 
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upon the grass beneath a great sycamore 
tree and was very soon in a profound slum- 
ber. When roused for breakfast I ate 
mechanically, and then stretched myself out 
and fell asleep again. It was mid-after- 
noon before I awakened. I was stiff, and 
there was a queer feeling in my head, but 
when I stirred about this passed away. I 
found Schroepel preparing to cook some 
bacon over a glowing bed of coals; the 
Thompson boys were making the few addi- 
tional preparations for our primitive meal, 
while my father, the picture of content, was 
reclining upon a blanket and watching the 
proceedings with a lively interest. 

Our next halt was at twilight, but we 
hastened on again as soon as the moon rose. 
Toward morning we once more encamped, 
and rested till the following midday, when 
we continued our voyage until we were 
within about three miles of Fort Stanwix, 
the point of portage to Wood Creek, the old 
‘“‘carrying-place” of the Indians. To avoid 
being seen and detained by the garrison of 
the fort we must make the portage after 
dark, and midnight seemed the most suit- 
able hour for the attempt. About eleven 
we got under way. A brisk south breeze 
was blowing, and clouds were racing across 
the face of the moon. There was no need 
of caution until we approached the spot 
where dateaux commonly landed. This was 
some distance from the fort, but inasmuch 
as we thought it quite possible that we 
might find guards here stationed we scanned 
the shore narrowly as we drew near. A 
bittern rose from the reeds close at hand 
and whirred away with an angry boom. 
Though for the moment we were startled, 
this incident assured us that there were no 
watchers to be feared, so we made haste to 
partially unload our boat, bestowing a por- 
tion of our possessions in the canvas of the 
tent. Although two journeys were neces- 
sary we accomplished the portage easily 
and without incident, thanks to Schroepel’s 
familiarity with the ground. As I looked 
at the dark outline of the fort, while we 
silently passed and repassed near it, I 
wondered how soon and under what circum- 
stances I should visit the scene again, little 
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dreaming how many dramatic episodes 
were here shortly to be enacted, and how 
prominent a part I was destined to take in 
them. 

Owing to the excitement and to the nov- 
elty of our experiences, now that I had 
recovered from the strain of my night’s ad- 
ventures by the Slanting Waters, I had 
somewhat regained my spirits, though I 
could never long banish Margaret from my 
mind, and at times the thought of her, 
nearly distraught—as my fancy pictured 
her—over my wretched end, seemed more 
than I couid bear. 

Wood Creek, the stream upon which we 
now embarked, was narrow and tortuous. 
Moreover it traversed a swampy region, 
much of which was overgrown by a well- 
nigh impenetrable forest. As we proceeded 
with infinite labor, our progress frequently 
interrupted by snags and broken limbs, 
herons and cranes, roused from their slum- 
bers, would wing away with raucous cries. 
Again a loon or an owl would hoot dismally 
down at us. To my father and myself, un- 
accustomed to these night noises, they were 


at first alarming and uncanny. 

Presently we lost sight of the sky, inter- 
lacing and overhanging boughs shut out 
the moonlight, and we were forced to kindle 
a blaze of pine knots in one of our iron 


pans. Placing this improvised torch in the 
prow, we worked slowly forward, yet when 
the gray of dawn began to show we had 
progressed but a few miles into the wilder- 
ness. As soon as we were able to see the 
nature of the ground about us we selected a 
dry spot and encamped. I had been un- 
conscious a number of hours when I was 
awakened by the tormenting attacks of 
gnats and mosquitoes. After vainly trying 
to fight them off I got upon my feet, and, 
finding my companions still slumbering, 
walked on tiptoe until I had put a short 
distance between us, and then strolled on 
into the woods, which at this point were not 
dense. I was careful to take my bearings 
as I went so that I might not lose my way, 
and was on the point of turning back when 
I came upon a grassy space, free of trees, 
through which ran a well-beaten trail. 
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Indians! With the thought came a sen- 
sation of danger which amounted to nothing 
less than instinct, and in all haste I con- 
cealed myself behind a tangle of wild berry 
bushes that grew on one side of the path. 
I had little more than crouched down when 
out of the forest issued a band of savages 
in single file, hideously painted and well 
armed. Two of them had fresh scalps 
dangling at their belts, and I was horrified 
to see that a white man wearing the buff 
and blue uniform of a Continental soldier 
was their prisoner. He was gagged, his 
hands were tied behind him, and there was 
a look upon his face that would have 
moved the stoniest heart to compassion. 
One Indian was leading him by a leathern 
noose which was fashioned about his neck, 
while another behind kept prodding him 
viciously with an arrow. There were twenty 
in the band, and they passed me like so 
many evil shadows. 

As they vanished in the forest I slipped 
from my concealment and watched them un- 
til a turn in the trail shut them from sight. 
What madness possessed me I know not, 
but with scarcely an instant’s hesitation I 
crept after them. It never occurred to me 
that to rescue the poor wretch from the 
clutches of the savages was a wild impossi- 
bility, something that half a dozen experi- 
enced woodsmen would have hesitated to at- 
tempt. The awful anguish written upon 
the soldier’s face was burned into my brain, 
and more and more determined to succor 
him did I become as I followed the foot- 
steps of his captors. 

Careful to keep far enough in the rear to 
avoid the danger of discovery, at length, 
after having been perhaps a quarter of a 
mile upon their track, I saw that they had 
reached their encampment. We had drawn 
away from Wood Creek to higher ground. 
The trees in the vicinity were largely maples 
and hemlocks, and as the latter were of the 
scrub variety I had an excellent opportunity 
to approach the encampment, as I supposed, 
unobserved. Abandoning the trail, I ad- 
vanced with the greatest caution, and had 
almost arrived at a point where I could de 
tect what the redskins were about when the 
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swish of a released bough caused me to look 
back. There, little more than ten feet dis- 
tant, stood an Indian, tomahawk in hand, 
a grin of triumph on his hideous features. 
I was too amazed to move or speak, and the 
mouth of the savage widened as he regarded 
me. Then something occurred that caused 
my expression to change suddenly, and the 
Indian’s suspicions were aroused. From 
behind a thick scrub hemlock appeared 
Schroepel’s form. As unerringly as ever 
panther sprang he was upon the redskin, 
before the savage had time toturn. One set 
of sinewy fingers gripped the Indian’s throat 
and stifled his cry for aid; the other seized 
the wrist of the hand which held the toma- 
hawk, and the weapon dropped useless to the 
earth. 

“ Quick!” cried Schroepel in an under- 
tone, as he laid the half-strangled savage on 
the ground, “take his knife and cut his leg- 
gings into strips. We must bind him.” 

I did as commanded with as much expe- 
dition as I could manage, and together we 
secured and gagged our captive. 

“ He’ll free himself after a few hours, if 
they don’t find him before then,” said 
Schroepel. ‘In the meanwhile this is no 
place for us.” 

I realized but too well the truth of this 
statement, although the thought of the poor 
soldier still tugged at my heart. 
Schroepel bade, I followed in his footsteps, 
and erelong we stood in the grassy space 
where I had first seen the redskins. Here 
my rescuer paused and looked at me quizzic- 
ally, his grim, swarthy features gradually 
changing into something like a smile. 


Doing as 


Pres- 


ently he thrust his long lean finger at me. 


‘* Young man,” he said in his curious 
broken English which it would be impossible 
to reproduce, “let me give you a grain of 
advice, and do you treasure it up, for old 
Schroepel knows what he’s talking about. 
Whatever else you fool with, let a red ‘Injun’ 
alone. You may think the dirty rascals are 
with us inthis struggle, but I tell you if they 
found you spying on their camp—friend or 
foe—they’d cut you up and feed you to their 
dogs. To an ‘Injun’ a white man’s a white 
man, and however pretty the cusses may 
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talk to your face they'll scalp you on the 
quiet if they get the chance, and I reckon 
you’d rather know your scalp’s on your 
head instead of drying ina wigwam, even if 
it’s that of the biggest chief of the Six 
Nations.” 

This speech delivered, the wisdom and 
truth of which I often had occasion to recall 
later, Schroepel led on again, and it was not 
until afterward that I learned how he had 
chanced to come so opportunely to my as- 
sistance. Awakening soon after I strolled 
away from our camping place, he had noted 
my absence, and fearful lest I should become 
lost in the forest had traced my steps to the 
Indian trail. Surmising what I had done, 
he set hastily out in pursuit, detected the 
savage (probably a straggler belonging to 
the band) hard upon my heels, and doubt- 
less saved me from a very harrowing experi- 
ence, if not from death. 

We found my father and the two Thomp- 
sons in a state of wonder and anxiety. 

‘*We ’ve just been into the woods a bit,” 
said Schroepel in response to their inquiries. 
““We’ve seen some ‘Injun’ signs—” here 
he screwed one eye around and winked 
slyly at me—‘“ and we might better be get- 
ting along.”’ 

Fortunately the soldiers of the garrison at 
Fort Stanwix had not as yet been able to do 
much toward obstructing Wood Creek, ow- 
ing to the presence of the Indians, and after 
an hour or two our progress was quite en- 
couraging, a fact that was in part due to the 
gradually widening channel. I own that I 
was far from comfortable during the remain- 
der of that day, and I saw that Schroepel 
was apprehensive, for he kept watch of the 
wooded banks with a lynx-like scrutiny. 
Our voyage, however, was uninterrupted, 
and when, late that evening, we camped 
upon the shore of Oneida Lake, on the far- 
ther side of Fish Creek, I felt for the first 
time since my narrow escape something like 
security. 

But the fair fortune that had thus far at- 
tended us on our journey deserted us on the 
following day. Late in the afternoon, as 
we were approaching the lower end of the 
lake, we were overtaken by a severe thunder- 
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storm, our boat was nearly swamped, and 
we were all of us drenched to the skin. Then 
came a sudden change in the atmosphere. 
The wind, which had been blowing from the 
south all day, assisting our progress materi- 
ally, veered swiftly to the west. The air 
grew more and more chilly as night came 
on, and by the time we reached the deserted 
walls of Fort Brewerton we were every one 
of us, in our still soaked clothing, shaking 
with the cold. 

In one of the cabins formerly used as the 
officers’ quarters we kindled a great fire in 
the rude stone fireplace, and spread out our 
wet garmentstodry. I gave my father a vig- 
orous rubbing, brewed him a hot drink, and 
wrapped him in a pair of blankets that had 
escaped the generaldeluge. Inspite of these 
precautions, before an hour had passed he 
was inahighfever. Thus he lay for several 
days. I strove to keepa brave heart, but I 
knew that his condition was most critical, 
and saw by the manner of my companions 
that they shared in my anxiety. Only when 
forced to do so from exhaustion did I leave 
my father’s side, and then he had the same 
I think I 


watchful care that I gave him. 
suffered more during these hours of uncer- 
tainty than later when I had to confront sor- 


row face to face. My trying and unnatural 
position was forgotten; even my grief over 
leaving my sweetheart under such a gloomy 
cloud became as naught. I seemed to see 
my father, who had ever cherished me so 
fondly, and for whom I had the warmest af- 
fection despite our differences, wasting away 
before me. The last strong tie of blood that 
bound me to my kind was, to all appear- 
ances, about to be severed. 

But the fever left him unexpectedly ; his 
old energy and stubbornness reasserted 
themselves, and one morning when I was 
discussing with Schroepel outside our quar- 
ters the feasibility of resuming our journey 
after two or three days’ further waiting my 
father called me to him and proposed that 
we start at once. This proposition at first 
struck me as the height of folly, but after 
the matter had been talked over with the 
others we decided to venture it. The inva- 
lid throve under the change, and on the 
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afternoon of the 18th of July we disembarked 
at the river landing-place at Oswego, and 
took up our abode in one of the disused 
traders’ houses within a stone’s throw of the 
fort. 


CHAPTER V. 
AT OSWEGO. 


Just before noontide on the third day 
after our arrival I ascended to the summer- 
house which the energetic Major Duncan 
(he who commanded the fort for several 
years after the French and Indian War) had 
caused to be constructed among the boughs 
of a lofty linden which stood at the end of 
the bowling-green southeast of the fortifica- 
tions. It was little more than a rude plat- 
form, but it afforded a wide view of the lake 
to the east beyond the tongue of land which 
in part sheltered the harbor entrance. I 
had discovered the outlook the day we 
reached Oswego, and had repaired thither, 
at my father’s request, several times between 
each rising and setting of the sun to scan 
the lake in search of the constantly ex- 
pected armament. It was delightfully cool, 
and with a blanket for a cushion and the 
tree trunk for a back I had spent a number 
of quiet hours in this leafy aerie. 

I must confess that frequently I paid 
small heed to the sweeping curves of the 
shore-line, and the distant point where 
the boats of St. Leger were first likely to 
come into view. My mind would revert to 
the settlement and Margaret, and then I had 
no eyes for the shimmering blue water and 
no ears for the bird-song that ever broke in 
little waves of melody about me. 

I had already made one considerable tarry 
in the tree top that morning, and was not 
now inclined to remain. So having given 
the coast and the horizon careful scrutiny, 
and satisfied myself that there was no sign 
of the awaited expedition, I descended lei- 
surely with the intention of seeking out my 
father and delivering my accustomed report. 

Although the bowling-green, where the 
officers amused themselves in Major Dun- 
can’s day, was still smooth and grassy, the 
ground beyond it, which had once been 
cleared and used as a vegetable garden, was 
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a tangle of weeds, briers, and small maple 
saplings. Hardly had I regained an erect 
posture after my spring from the lower 
branches of the linden when this thicket 
parted and an Indian stepped into sight. 
Saluting me,with just a perceptible nod, and 
giving me “ good-day” in the best of Eng- 
lish, he came toward me across the green. 

Startled though I was, I did my best to 
return his greeting as though I had been ac- 
customed all my life to have Indians appear 
to me in this fashion. I had an excellent 
chance to observe him as he strode over the 
grass. His dress was half savage and half 
civilized. He was tall, yet well knit, and al- 
though his face showed many racial marks 
there was that in it which betokened un- 
usual character. The feathers in his head- 
dress told me he was a chief, but his man- 
ner wouid have afforded reason for this be- 
lief had there been nothing visible to indi- 
cate his rank. 

He eyed me sharply as he drew nigh. 

‘“‘T have never seen you before,” he said, 
his gaze still upon me. ‘You are not of 
Colonel Butler’s company.” 


“No,” I answered, “I am here with my 
father to join Colonel St. Leger.” 

We were now standing facing one another 
in the center of the green. 

“You come from the Mohawk Valley per- 
haps ?”’ 

I assented. 


**My old home,” he said. 

“ Ah!” I returned. 

“Yes; possibly you may have heard of 
me there. I am Captain Brant.” 

I had surmised as much when he said the 
valley was his former home, yet I felt a 
strange chill pass over me at the sound of 
his name, though at this time it was by 
no means so dreaded as it grew to be later. 
The title “Captain,” conferred upon him by 
the English, he was fond of using when 
among white men. 

He forebore to question me in regard to 
my identity, but I saw that he was waiting 
for me to inform him who I was. 

“TI am called Wilton Aubrey,” I said. 

“T have heard of your father,” he re- 
plied. 
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His speech had the Indian terseness, and 
his nationality showed itself in the deep 
tones of his voice. One listening to his 
conversation, however, and not seeing the 
man, would hardly have detected that he 
was not using his native tongue. 

“Our friends,” he said, lifting his eyes to 
the top of the linden—‘“ they have not yet 
been sighted ?” 

“There is at present no sign of them,” I 
answered, 

He led the way downward toward the 
river, asking a few keen questions as we 
went. Despite his pleasant manner, it was 
with a feeling of relief that I parted from 
him at the door of the blockhouse where we 
were lodged, and watched him swing easily 
on to the waterside. Here he stepped into 
a canoe, seized the paddle, and was soon 
skimming across the harbor toward the op- 
posite shore, where he disappeared in the 
wood. 

Two days later, when I climbed to my 
post of observation at mid-morning, I de- 
scried several black specks dotting the 
water in the far distance. I hailed my dis- 
covery with joy. In my present mood in- 
action was well-nigh intolerable. Constant 
activity was my only refuge from the thoughts 
that crowded upon me; for, struggle as I 
would, I could not put the hateful part I was 
forced to play from my mind. Yet I meant 
to do faithfully what appeared to be my duty. 

My father received my news with undis- 
guised delight. He was far from strong, 
yet his wonderful nervous energy made him 
seem almost vigorous. 

The tidings spread rapidly, and by the 
time the boats rounded the adjacent point 
all Butler’s corps, and a small body of In- 
dians under Brant, had gathered upon the 
beach to greet them. As the dateaux swung 
into full view a ringing cheer went up from 
the “‘ Rangers,” and a wild war-whoop from 
the savages. 

*“T don’t see St. Leger,” my father said, 
shading his eyes and gazing intently at the 
nearing force. ‘And surely there must be 
other boats! It would be madness to pro- 
ceed against Fort Stanwix with these few 
men.” 
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We continued to scan the dateaux eagerly. 

“There are Sir Johnand Colonel Claus!” 
cried my father atlength. “ Yes; they rec- 
ognize me,” and he waved his hand in re- 
sponse to a similar greeting from two men 
standing side by side in the nearest craft. 

“Glad to see you, Aubrey,” called the 
colonel, as they drew within hailing distance. 

“Is St. Leger with you?” shouted my 
father. 

“*No; he’s several days behind with the 
rest of the command,” was the reply. 

The foremost dateau was soon beached, 
and the leaders leaped ashore. They shook 
hands warmly with my father, who presented 
me to them. Colonel Claus, who was the 
baronet’s brother-in-law, and considerably 
his senior, greeted me cordially, but in Sir 
John’s manner toward me I detected an ill- 
concealed coldness. Instantly I felt re- 
pelled, the whole air of the man was in such 
direct contrast with the bluff, hearty bearing 
of the colonel. There was a hard look 
about his eyes, and I fancied I saw a sneer 
lurking in the curve of his lips. He turned 
to give some orders to the officers in com- 


mand of the other boats, and with my father 
and Colonel Claus I withdrew to a point a 
little above the scene of disembarkation. 
“These men belong to Sir John’s regi- 
ment and to the Hanau Chasseurs,” said 


the colonel. ‘You will find some old ac- 
quaintances among the ‘Greens’, as we call 
Sir John’s troop.” 

“Yes,” replied my father, “I already no- 
tice familiar faces.” 

Brant now approached and addressed our 
companion, who walked away with him. 
Shortly we were joined by the Thompson boys 
and Schroepel, and in their company watched 
with interest the unloading of the boats. 
This task accomplished, several companies 
formed into line and marched toward the 
fort, while the remaining men busied them- 
selves over the disposal of the provisions 
and camp equipment. For the rest of the 
day there was no lack of occupation. The 
Thompsons and Schroepel were at once 
enrolled in one of Sir John’s companies, 
and left us to take up their quarters with 
their comrades. Acquaintances of my fath- 
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er’s were constantly coming and going, 
and toward night there was a brief drill 
upon the parade-ground within the fort. 
Before my father’s position and mine in the 
expedition could be determined it was 
necessary to await the arrival of the com- 
mander-in-chief, consequently for the pres- 
ent we were only spectators. 

Late that evening I heared a wild hollo- 
ing from the opposite side of the harbor. 
My father had retired, but I still sat with- 
out, too full of excitement over the scenes 
of the day to feel in the least drowsy. Ris- 
ing, I went toward the waterside, where I 
encountered several of the “‘ Rangers.” 

“What is it?” I asked of them. 

* A party of Brant’s Indians just arriving,” 
answered one of the group with a shrug. 
“It’s a good job they are our friends. I 
shouldn’t care to march into the interior if 
they weren’t.” 

Suddenly a great flame shot up into the 
night, and we beheld fifty or more _ half- 
naked forms dancing with piercing whoops 
and uncouth gyrations in a cleared space 
upon the farther bank. Fascinated by the 
weird spectacle, I watched them until they 
finally ceased from sheer exhaustion, and 
then took my way slowly back to the block- 
house. AsI drew near the corner of the 
building I saw a solitary figure awaiting my 
approach. At first I thought it was my 
father, who had been roused by the savage 
clamor and come out to discover what was 
transpiring. I soon realized, however, that 
it was a man of heavier build, but I did not 
recognize him until he addressed me. It 
was Sir John Johnson. 

“Your father is within, I presume,” he 
said, 

“T think so,” I answered, “unless he 
has been disturbed since I left by yonder 
uproar.” 

‘Our friends area trifle demonstrative. 
One might almost imagine they had caught 
a Whig and were making merry at his 
expense.” 

The baronet laughed, and there was mock- 
ery in his mirth. How chanced he here at 
this hour? Was it chance? These thoughts 
came into my mind as I paused near him. 
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He had planted himself where I would most 
naturally pass on my way to the door, and 
I must step aside if I would avoid him. His 
words, his whole attitude, stirred all the 
latent antagonism in me. 

“T trust our friends,” I exclaimed, pur- 
posely using and emphasizing the same 
terms he had applied to the savages, “ will 
not turn on us in case there should be a 
scarcity of Whigs for their devilish cruel- 
ties.” 

“T notice that you say us,’ 
baronet in an insulting tone. 

Then it flashed upon me that this man 
suspected me. Had he ground for more 
than a suspicion? He had lately been in 
New York. He had heard, perhaps, that 
my uncle was a Whig, and knew that I had 
lived several years in his family. Could it 
be that he knew more than this ?—that a re- 
port of my participation in the affair of the 
tea or the guns had reached his ears? It 
seemed most unlikely. As these thoughts 
raced through my brain he fixed his pene- 
trating gaze upon me in the July starlight. 
If he expected that I would flinch he was 
I realized that I 


’ 


answered the 


grievously disappointed. 
was being tested, and I flatter myself that 
I was quite as self-contained as he. I 
looked him fairly in the eyes as I replied to 
his insinuation. 


“Certainly,” said I. 
John Johnson?” 

This was a challenge direct, yet his an- 
swer was evasive. 

“Ah, to be sure!” he replied. “* My remark 
was merely a pleasantry. But tell me,” he 
continued, with a sudden change of manner, 
“how are our affairs prospering in the val- 
ley? I haven’t as yet had an opportunity 
of speaking in private with your father, and 
strolled down at this late hour in the hope 
that I might find him still visible.” 

“My father is far from strong,” I said, 
“and the stir of your arrival has quite ex- 
hausted him. He has been in bed an hour 
ormore. As for news from the valley, I 
must confess myself but a poor bearer of 
tidings.” 

I was in nowise mollified or thrown off my 
guard by his swift veer to the agreeable, 


““Why not ws, Sir 
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and determined, if I could, to bring the in- 
terview to a close. Had I considered my 
own interests I should have adopted a 
very different attitude from the one I as- 
sumed. In fact, had there been time for 
second thought I should have put forth 
every effort to produce a favorable impres- 
sion on Sir John. He was second in com- 
mand, and it behooved me to stand in his 
good graces quite as much as in those of St. 
Leger. All this, however, I did not at the 
moment consider, for the devil of combative- 
ness in me was aroused. 

The baronet appeared to take no notice 
of my last declaration, for he continued to 
question me. 

‘What is your opinion of the prospect for 
a rising in Tyrone County when once Fort 
Stanwix has fallen?” said he. “Will the 
Whigs not all be king’s men then? Shall 
we meet with any opposition, think you ?” 

Nothing could have been more unfortu- 
nate than my reply, though I gave him of- 
fense most unwittingly. Even to this day I 
can see nothing in my words at which a 
man not unduly sensitive should have taken 
umbrage. 

* Sir,” I said, “‘ you who have spent most of 
your life in the county can certainly judge 
of these matters better than I. Your Tyrone 
neighbors, I fancy, have not changed since 
you took up your abode elsewhere.” 

I suppose it was my reference to his flight 
into Canada that fired his anger, although I 
have since heard it many times affirmed that 
he felt perfectly justified in the course he 
took, and regarded what some called “ break- 
ing his parole’’ to be no stain upon his honor. 

I saw his face contract and his arm twitch, 
and I truly believe he would have struck me 
had I not started back a step.. He broke 
out with an awful oath—and he had plenty 
at his command. 

“If it weren’t for your father, you white- 
livered whelp,” he cried, “I’d hand you 
over to my Mississagas, and you’d have to 
grow a new tongue before you answered me 
again like that!” 

I began stammering something about not 
intending to affront him, when he turned on 
his heel and strode off into the night, leav- 
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ing me with the consciousness that I had 
made a bitter enemy of one who might work 
me incalculable harm. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE COMING OF ST. LEGER. 


As may be imagined, my sleep was rest- 
less and broken, for through my dreams 
stalked the form of the baronet, his dark 
face grown sinister. I was out before bugle- 
call the next morning feeling perplexed and 
dull of brain, but a plunge in the river 
washed away part of the care-cobweb. Then 
I climbed to the now familiar outlook in 
the linden, whence I saw the day grow into 
full glory. The ringing rising-peal came 
up to me from the fort, the smoke ascended 
from the Indian encampment on the farther 
side of the harbor, disheveled forms issued 
from the blockhouses, and presently there 
was a general stir. Canoes began to shoot 
to and fro across the placid water, there was 
a bustle near the dateaux, and filled with the 
energetic spirit which animated the scene I 
returned to our quarters and set about get- 
ting breakfast. 

Later there were maneuvers to watch both 
within and without the fort, and while my 
father and I were laughing over the blunders 
of the “awkward squad” in one of the 
companies of Johnson’s “ Greens,” we heard 
some one hailing us from the crest of the 
slope below which the drill was taking place. 
Looking up, we beheld Colonel Claus gestic- 
ulating to us. He held something in his 
hand which I inferred to be a letter. 

“A message from St. Leger!’’ he shouted. 

Instantly my father was all excitement. 
His cheeks, which had more than their 
wonted flush that morning, now flamed, 
and I had fairly to use force to prevent him 
from rushing up the slope, so eager was he 
to learn the burden of the message. 

‘* Your friend, our commander, is at Sal- 
mon Creek, twenty miles distant,” called the 
colonel, as we at length approached the 
spot where he stood. 

“He will reach here to-day then!” ex- 
claimed my father. 

“No; I fear not, since he writes asking 
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that we join him there and march overland.” 

“March overland ?” 

“Yes ; but such a course is impracticable. 
I have consulted Brant, who says his Indians 
will not go toSalmon Creek. I am just send- 
ing word to St. Leger to this effect. He 
will undoubtedly come on to-morrow.” 

I spent the remainder of the day in try- 
ing to keep my father quiet. The tidings of 
the morning had given him new nervous 
strength, and by night his restlessness had 
reduced me to a state bordering on exhaus- 
tion. Rarely still for more than fifteen min- 
utes, he kept me moving (for I would not 
leave his side) from blockhouse to fort, from 
fort to beach, and from beach to river-land- 
ing. Atdusk-fall, however, I prevailed upon 
him to remain within. He would not listen 
to me at first, but when I mentioned the 
possibility of his becoming so fatigued that 
he would not have his full strength on the 
morrow he yielded to my wishes, though 
not without making light of my fears. When 
I had finally seen him safely bestowed in 
bed, sleeping deeply under the influence of 
a quieting potion I had induced him to swal- 
low, I drew a long breath of relief, and went 
out into the darkness to find some calm for 
my own tensely strung nerves. It was gen- 
erally known that the commander-in-chief, 
with the remainder of the forces, would ar- 
rive on the following day, and a subdued 
air of expectancy pervaded the whole en- 
campment. 

I came upon Schroepel near the river- 
landing, and he joined me. He wasin high 
feather, and his rude jocularity had the ef- 
fect of brightening my dull spirits. Since the 
episode in the wilderness I had felt a strong 
liking for the sturdy Dutchman, which had 
doubtless originated in gratitude for his timely 
rescue but which had grown into something 
closer and warmer. His manner told me 
that he returned my friendship, and when I 
again sought the blockhouse it was with the 
sense that I had at least one true, albeit 
rough, adviser to lean upon. 

My father was awake the next day at early 
bird-song, and I heard him stirring about 
soon after sunrise. I was glad to notice the 
absence of the flush in his face as we sat 
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over our breakfast of coffee, bacon, and 
hardtack. He enjoyed the meal, and re- 
marked that he had not felt so well in weeks. 
Toward mid-morning he persuaded me to 
let him ascend with me to the linden top. 
Cleats had been fastened in several places 
upon the tree trunk to make the climb easy, 
and, as I was able to follow closely and as- 
sist him, it seemed wiser to grant his whim 
than to rouse his ill humor by opposing it. 
For an hour or more we reclined among the 
branches, intent upon the undulating shore- 
line. Then our watch was rewarded. My 
father was the first to detect the approach- 
ing boats. My attention had wandered from 
the water for a moment, and when, at my 
father’s cry, I turned my eyes again to the 
lake, I saw the dateaux clearly. They had 
evidently kept very near the shore or we 
should have observed them sooner. Now 
they were but a few miles distant. 

Presently we heard faint shouts from the 
beach that were taken up again at the fort, 
and we knew that others had descried the 
coming expedition. We remained in the 
linden until the dateaux were a little more 
than a mile away, and then joined the gath- 
ering on the lake shore. The troops were 
drawn up under arms to receive their com- 
mander. Sir John and Colonel Claus were 
pacing up and down in earnest consultation 
in front of the “Greens,” who formed the 
center of the array. Brant had massed his 
Indians on the left with Butler’s Rangers, 
while the Chasseurs occupied a position 
on the right. Beyond the last named troop, 
on a slight elevation, my father and I took 
our places. 

As the dateaux drew near, Colonel Claus 
caught sight of us and bade us join the 
baronet and himself, an invitation which my 
father eagerly, and I reluctantly, accepted. 
My father’s composure surprised me. He 
evinced no sign of the emotion which I knew 
was stirring him, save that there was an un- 
wonted brightness about his eyes and a 
spasmodic twitching at the corners of his 
mouth, 

“ There is St. Leger,”’ he said to me sud- 
denly, as a man in the last boat rose and 
surveyed the shore. I could not see at that 
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distance what manner of man he was, save 
that he seemed not above middle height. 

As the dateaux approached ‘the beach a 
cheer rang down the lines, and a greeting 
salvo was fired. The boat which bore the 
commander shot in between the others, 
and St. Leger was the first to land. The 
baronet and Claus pressed forward to meet 
him. I saw that my father was trembling, 
and knew how strong was his desire to run 
and clasp the hand of his old comrade. Just 
then St. Leger turned toward us. His eyes 
fell upon my father, and an expression of 
doubt and amazement that changed to one 
of pleasure swept across his face. 

“Jack Aubrey ?—By my faith, it is!’’ he 
cried, and came forward with both hands 
outstretched. 

“Barry!” I heard my father say, and 
while the two were exchanging greetings I 
had a chance to observe the man whose 
name had been familiar to me since my ear- 
liest recollection. 

His face was cleanly shaven, and had evi- 
dently once been handsome, but lines of 


dissipation had played havoc with his good 


looks. However, there was still a genial 
expression about his eyes and mouth, and 
his manner was extremely engaging. His 
air was every whit that of a soldier, though 
his figure was a trifle too corpulent. 

His reception of me was most gracious. 

“I shall like you first for your father’s 
sake,’”’ he said, “‘and later I know I shall 
for your own.” 

As I thanked him earnestly I caught, 
over his shoulder, the eyes of Sir John John- 
son upon me, and the look in them gave me 
food for much thought. 

A company of the “Greens” was detailed 
to escort St. Leger to his quarters within the 
fort. As he was leaving he waved his hand 
to my father and called out: 

“ Till to-night !” 

“He has changed, Wilton, sadly,” said 
my father to me, as we wandered toward 
our rooms in the blockhouse. ‘It’s drink. 
That’s the whole cause. You can see it in 
his face.” 

I hardly knew what reply to make, and 
so was silent. My father seemed not to 
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notice my reticence, for presently he ex- 
claimed : 

“But he’s the same at heart!” This 
thought appeared to cheer him, and he was 
quite gay over our midday luncheon. 

I assisted my father in making such sim- 
ple arrangements as were possible for the 
entertainment of his guest that evening. We 
brightened with wild flowers and fresh green 
boughs the larger of the two rooms in which 
we were quartered. We sweetened the place 
with the strewn needles of the pine, and by 
fastening blankets on the rough chairs 
Schroepel had fashioned for us contrived 
comfortable seats. We added to our store 
of pitch knots, and got out the one candle 
that still remained. Two of the three bot- 
tles of old Hollands which my father treas- 
ured were also produced, and a pair of 
small silver pocket flasks set forth in lieu of 
drinking cups. ; 

I had just induced my father to go within 
to escape the heavy dewfall, and the mist 
that was creeping up from the river, when St. 
Leger arrived, accompanied by two soldiers 
whom he dismissed at the door. I tarried 


but a few moments, and then, leaving the old 
comrades together, blanket onarm climbed 


to the linden top. Here, where all the bois- 
terous evening noise of the encampment was 
but a murmur, I gave myself up to thoughts 
of Margaret, and dreams that somehow all 
would turn out well. Erelong I feil asleep, 
to waken with a start and the consciousness 
that some strange sound had roused me. 
As I sat up, an owl hooted above my head, 
and flew blunderingly away toward the adja- 
cent woods. Though by no means super- 
stitious, the presence of this bird of ill omen 
gave me a creepy feeling, and I descended 
from the tree as quickly as the darkness 
would permit. When I reached the block- 
house St. Leger was on the point of taking 
his leave, and I perceived that both he and 
my father were somewhat under the influ- 
ence of the strong Hollands. 

My father immediately proposed that we ac- 
company the commander to the fort entrance, 
and though I feared the night air for him 
I saw that opposition to his wishes would 
not be wise. 
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“* Well, my young friend,” said St. Leger 
to me familiarly as we set out, “I have 
everything all arranged for you and your 
father.” 

“He has been too good, too generous,” 
my father broke in. 

“Hush up, Jack!” cried the commander. 

“Yes,” continued St. Leger; ‘you see 
your father was formerly an officer in the 
king’s service, and was forced by ill health 
to give up hiscommission. Now, inasmuch 
as he is familiar with army tactics, I attach 
him to my staff as one of my aides. I feel 
empowered to do this as I have full command 
of the expedition. A number of officers 
with me do not serve under me regularly, 
but have enlisted, or have been specially 
appointed. With you, a civilian, the case 
is different, so I propose to employ you as 
my secretary to relieve Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton, who is now acting in that capacity. 
Though it is likely that I shall call on you 
for other duties, you may, if you please, 
consider yourself my secretary. Your father 
tells me you are well fitted to fill such a 
post.” 

To the last of this speech, all of which 
was delivered in the bombastic manner of 
one half in liquor, I replied that I should 
endeavor to prove myself worthy of my 
father’s commendation. I also thought it 
fitting that I should express my gratitude, 
but he cut me short by launching into an ex- 
position ef his plans for sweeping down the 
Mohawk, seeming to take it for granted that 
the garrison at Fort Stanwix would speedily 
agree to such terms as he chose to offer 
them. I was thankful that he did not ques- 
tion me on this point, or upon the probabil- 
ity of armed resistance to his march te Al- 
bany, for in his heated condition my opinion, 
had I spoken otherwise than most guard- 
edly, might not have been pleasantly 
received. 

We bade the commander good-night at 
the fort entrance. I had not, since my 
mother’s death, seen my father in such high 
spirits as he was after our return to the 
blockhouse. This was in part due to the 
stimulant he had taken, in part to his meet- 
ing with the friend of his youth, and in part 
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to the prospect of engaging in what, from 
his point of view, was to be a triumphant 


campaign. 

I noticed that the excitement of the eve- 
ning had made him feverish, but comforted 
myself with the thought that this condition 
would doubtless pass off as soon as he fell 
asleep. I heardhim tossing and muttering, 
and was considering the advisability of giv- 
ing him such a potion as I had administered 
the night previous, when he grew quiet, and 
presently I heard him breathing like one in 
slumber, though with an occasional catch, 
as though there was something in his throat. 
Then I slipped away into unconsciousness. 
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Toward dawn I started suddenly upright. 
What I had been dreaming I never could 
recall, but I found myself in a cold perspi- 
ration, as though my visions had _ been har- 
rowing. From my father’s room came a 
faint spasmodic gasping. I tossed off the 
blanket, groped for the tinder-box, lit the 
stub of our last candle, and sprang to the 
door between the two rooms. A cry of ter- 
ror and horror escaped my lips. Blood 
dabbled the blankets of my father’s bed, a 
little red stream was trickling from one side 
of his mouth, his eyes were fixed and pro- 
truding, and on his face was the livid hue 
that accompanies death by strangulation. 


( To be continued. ) 


SILK-MAKING IN FRANCE. 


BY VISCOUNT GEORGE D’ AVENEL. 


TRANSLATED FOK “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 


N its aristocratic age silk was made by 
an é/ife of artists and worn by an é/ife 
of wealth. It has to-day become com- 

mon, and for woman, who does not live by 
bread alone but also by her toilet, the dem- 
ocratizing of the silk gown, that symbol of 
ancient wealth, produces the illusion of a 
similarity of costume which is very sweet to 
the feminine heart. But the uniformity is 
only apparent since there are silks from a 
hundred dollars a yard down to ten cents a 
yard. What fascinates the masses is not 
the intrinsic value of a material; it is the 
idea of luxury connected with the material. 
In the making of cheap silks our domestic 
silkworms play a small part. For the innu- 
merable and mysterious substances with 
which the silk becomes loaded in the dye- 
ing constitute a good proportion of the weight 
of cheap textures, or the manufacturer com- 
bines in one the silks of Asiaand the cotton 
of America. The production of silks, in- 
cluding the coarsest waste that was for a 
long time useless, is estimated on the sur- 
face of the globe at over eighty-four million 
pounds a year, of which China produces 
thirty-eight million pounds and France only 
three million. These tens of thousands of 
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yards of silky threads remained formerly 
in the places of their origin. And even 
to-day China, Japan, Indo-China, or the 
English Indies, Central Asia, and Tur- 
key keep the greater part of their product 
for their own use. Europe and Amer- 
ica, on the contrary, consume much more 
than they produce. France in particular 
imports twenty-four million pounds of silk 
—about half of what is moved by com- 
merce in the world every year—but she does 
not use allthis. By the side of her silk in- 
dustry a very vast traffic is going on in her 
territory which feeds the factories of Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Russia, or America. The 
seat of this traffic is Lyons. 

It is interesting to notice how this silk in- 
dustry is watched in both hemispheres ; how 
the persons concerned follow it day by day 
in its laborious processes, from the moment 
when the eggs of the worm are gathered to 
the moment when the new spinnings come 
to increase the stocks of the previous year. 
By the side of the telegrams which inform 
everybody about the daily movement of the 
custom-houses, about the purchase and sale 
of large estates, and the prices of the chief 
commodities, are found other dispatches 
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which announce how the silkworms’ diges- 
tion was yesterday, indicating that in Japan 
they eat with good appetite, in India they 
appear melancholy, and in Italy the breed- 
ing is going on regularly, but that in France 
some hindrance to the activities of the worms 
is greatly deplored. 

Nor must the more or less active sale of 
the manufactured goods be lost sight of, for 
it is the caprice of a group of pretty Paris- 
ian women, combined with the busy imagi- 
nations of some fashionable tailors, which 
will decide if the weaker sex of this planet 
during the next season shall be clothed in 
satin, taffeta, and gauze, to the great profit 
of the silk industry, or if, on the contrary, 
the women shall dress in cloth, mohair, or 
even linen. Sothat the investigating eye of 
the wholesale merchant must reach every- 
thing, from the insect which has just hatched 
in China to the new fashion which has just 
hatched in Paris. 

My feminine readers will probably be as- 
tonished to learn that their gowns, which 
appear dry, are one tenth water. This 
statement must not make those who are 


afraid of moisture take a notion to dress 
themselves exclusively in wool, for wool has 


still more moisture. To take away this rem- 
nant of water which the silk derives from the 
atmosphere the silk has to be placed ina dry- 
ing room heated to one hundred and fifteen 
degrees centigrade. At the end of half an 
hour it comes out dry enough for purposes 
of commerce. 

After the drying, twenty skeins five hun- 
dred yards long are unwound and their aver- 
age weight in grams constitutes the grade 
or the “number” of that silk. If it is 
China silk, which is poorly spun, the weight 
varies sometimes from one skein to the 
other as much as three hundred per cent. 

But these irregularities have not pre- 
vented the products of the East from taking 
the first place in our market. Out of one 
hundred pounds which arrive in Lyons, fifty- 
seven come directly from farthest Asia, the 
greater part of it from Japan, seventeen 
pounds from Italy, and only twelve pounds 
are produced in France. The introduction 
of these foreign silks has caused the pros- 
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perity of one of our finest national industries. 
It is this which has caused the reduction in 
the price and stimulated a whole class of 
new buyers. In fact, while we go to the 
other side of the globe to get the larger part 
of the threads to supply our looms, a part of 
the silks produced in France goes to foreign 
countries. 

Besides the domestic butterflies, the pro- 
ducers of our plush and damask, which we 
warm and care for and doctor as long as 
they are necessary for our needs, there ex- 
ists in a savage state in Africa, in Asia, in 
America an incalculable number of lepidop- 
tera, manufacturers of silk, living isolated 
or in groups. There are some in the parks 
around Paris and even on the trees of our 
boulevards. Almost all of their cocoons, 
many of which cannot be unwound, remain 
at random under shelter or in crevices, fur- 
nished with thick hair into which they have 
been woven. There is here, perhaps, a very 
rich mine which the next century will un- 
dertake to work. Let us not forget that in 
our day until the means of spinning the 
waste had been discovered it was regarded 
as absolutely unfit for spinning ; but at pres- 
ent it furnishes one third of the total amount 
consumed, 

Will not the classical worm of the mul- 
berry tree find other rivals than his insig- 
nificant relatives? Will not man take a no- 
tion to do without him and to create silk 
himself? A society was formed at Lyons 
twelve years ago for the purpose of trans- 
forming by a simple process a common tex- 
tile into imitation of silk. The idea of such 
a project then appeared quite comical. 
However, artificial silk has existed since 
1889. A former pupil of the Polytechnic 
School, Count Chardonnet, contrived the 
vegetable succedaneum which visitors at the 
World’s Exposition saw manufactured be- 
fore their eyes. The idea had passed 
through the mind of Réaumur, but the in- 
vention was new none the less. By a mix- 
ture of sulphuric and nitric acid a common 
wood paste is changed into nitro-cellulose, 
which in turn is dissolved in a bath of alco- 
hol and ether. Thus is obtained a thick 
collodion which is spun by appropriate ma- 
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chines and becomes as solid as silk does af- 
ter it has left the stomach of the caterpillar. 
This silk when dyed and woven possesses all 
the appearance of the real thing. It even 
has a brilliancy superior to the real, but it 
does not possess all the good qualities. It 
was accused of being terribly inflammable 
and skeins of it decomposed at the end of a 
short time and fell in dust, setting free 
nitrous vapors. 

These attempts to reduce the cost of silk 

when it is already selling for $3.00 a pound 
would have seemed incredible to the lords 
and ladies of the fourteenth century who 
paid from $40 to $60 a pound for raw silk. 
3ut it was most frequently under the form 
of textiles that silk arrived from the East. 
The first French silk workers were the chil- 
dren of charity placed by the consulate as 
apprentices in the houses of Italian masters 
whom our kings brought from Genoa, Bo- 
logna, or Venice or who were banished from 
their homes by the internal wars of Italy. 
Now the natives of southern France have 
gradually taken possession of the industry 
and have so powerfully stamped it as their 
own that none of their rivals in the world 
have been able for three centuries to take 
from them the first place. 

At the time when everything came to us 
from Italy—intellect, jewels, operas, fine 
pictures, and beautiful women—at the time 
that Polichinello crossed the mountains, 
Lyons simply copied Italy, and it was even 
accused of copying her badly. Then came 
French taste. The luxurious court of Va- 
lois, passionately fond of everything that 
could refine life, had much to do with this. 
The seductive Margaret of France and her 
sister-in-law, Catherine de Medici, who 
dressed superbly, may be counted as the be- 
ginners of Parisian elegance. Under these 
influences the art of weaving gradually 
grew with us and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury Lyons conquered for herself the sover- 
eignty in the manufacture and ornamenta- 
tion of silk. 

It is not the fall in the price of raw silk 
which has produced the cheapness of the 
material in our day. This fall was compen- 
sated for by the general rise in wages during 
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the century. Now into the price per yard 
there enter much more wages than silk. 
Out of seventy-six million dollars’ worth of 
goods woven at Lyons every year the raw 
silk costs only twenty-two millions; all the 
rest, except a few millions spent for cotton 
and wool, represents the wages of the three 
hundred thousand laborers of both sexes 
and the profits of the employers, 

To understand the silk industry it is neces- 
sary to go back farther than the cocoon, far- 
ther than the worm, and even to the egg. 
For forty years silk-culture in France has 
had a heroic struggle. During the first half 
of the century the production of cocoons 
had increased sixfold in France, and six 
million feet of mulberry trees had been 
planted. But in a short time the profits of 
the eggs progressively diminished. Had 
the breedings been carried on to excess? 
Our breeders were powerless against the 
sudden and mysterious falling off. They 
brought eggs from Italy, from Spain, and 
from Turkey, but the epidemic went on in- 
creasing. Discouragement seized the farm- 
ers. 


The business was becoming ruinous, 
for the price of an ounce of eggs was ex- 


cessive and the product very small. The 
production in France which had been four 
million pounds fell in 1860 to six hundred 
thousand. Then came the immortal discov- 
ery of Pasteur. 

It was found that the insect was suffering 
from different infirmities, diseases of the 
skin, or of the stomach, the latter caused by 
bad feeding. And after having cared for 
the worm it was necessary to care for the 
mulberry trees. But the most serious of 
these troubles resulted from a microbe shut 
up in the egg, which was born at the same 
time with the worm, grew inside of him, and 
killed him. It was by a selection of the 
eggs, therefore, that the regeneration of the 
race was effected. A new industry had for 
its object the furnishing of eggs coming from 
nimble, vigorous insects, that quickly went 
about their work, whose stomachs, subjected 
to a microscopical analysis, had been found 
free from unhealthy germs. This method 
has given surprising results. Our southern 
provinces, far from being dependent on for- 
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eign countries for their silkworms, supplied 
for a time all Europe. Even Japan buys 
her silkworm eggs from France, and her 
production has more than doubled in ten 
years. These select eggs are much more 
profitable than the old ones. An ounce of 
eggs which formerly furnished thirty-six 
pounds of cocoons to-day gives eighty-eight 
pounds. 

Although the insect passes for fastidious 
and even exclusive in the matter of food it 
adapts itself to almost all kinds of verdure. 
It has been raised on the leaves of the lin- 
den, the birch, the lilac, and the cherry tree, 
Only it does not like to change its rations. 
Even if the mulberry be substituted for lilac 
during the time of fattening the worm would 
rather die of hunger than to touch it. The 
reason why we persist in serving mulberry 
leaves to these caterpillars rather than the 
leaves of other trees is that the leaves of the 
former produce a much finer quality of silk. 
Therefore this foliage sells very dear—as 
high as $4.00 per hundred pounds in some 
years. The $26 that the silk producer has 
to pay for this item, added to the $1.50 that 


the ounce of eggs costs him, absorbs the 
larger part of the $32 that he may receive 
as an average from an ounce of eggs. 

The thread begun by the insect must be 


finished by man. Everywhere except in 
China the cocoons as soon as taken from 
the branches of trees have to be smothered. 
To take away from the chrysalis all desire 
to take flight by breaking open its case, 
which it would damage thus in the most 
hopeles manner, it is asphyxiated by vapor 
and its envelope is dried in lofts until it 
is sent to the spinners. Formerly every 
producer unwound his silk himself, and 
often the result was bad. The fiber of the 
cocoon as we know is much more fragile 
than the slenderest of all our threads. To 
weave it in its native state would require 
magic looms and fairy fingers. When eight 
cocoon threads are combined they are only 
half as thick as sewing silk. So that one of 
your gowns, ladies, if it is of pure silk, 
represents, by the twelve or fourteen yards 
that it takes, the work of thirteen hundred 
conscientious silkworms. 
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Four cocoons are unrolled at a time. The 
four threads are crossed together to form 
the raw silk of commerce. Since 1805, 
when the machine was employed for this 
work, all sorts of inventions have constantly 
perfected the workmanship. The rustic pot 
of warm water into which the countryman 
of the previous century plunged his cocoons 
to cook them in order to facilitate the un- 
winding has been displaced by hundreds of 
basins, each of which spins on four sides, 
that is, sixteen cocoons are unwound in it at 
once. Thanks to the division of labor each 
worker produces not five ounces of silk per 
day as formerly, but one pound per day. 

In spite of all effort, in spite of four 
million francs of subsidy, paid by the gev- 
ernment to this industry, it remains pre- 
carious. Its progress in all other countries 
is rapid. Thus our French silks are run- 
ning the risk of losing in a future not far 
off the superiority which perfect workman- 
ship assured them in all the markets of the 
globe. 

The last stage that the skeins pass through 
is dyeing. It has been charged that the 
marvels of color produced in the silk are 
ephemeral and that the charm is reached at 
the expense of durability. What difference 
does it make if a new attraction is offered, 
a present satisfaction possessed by such 
beings of a day as we are, if it procures a 
quarter of an hour, even a minute of 
pleasure? 

A workman of Saint Etienne has con- 
structed a card pattern of four thousand 
shades, and the realization of this has in it 
nothing improbable. ‘The innumerable, un- 
heard-of tints that nature invents without 
ceasing, in the skies or on the seas, or with 
which she covers plants and clothes the 
beasts, are here noted, imitated, and classi- 
fied. There is not a rosé color, not a blue, 
not a green, which this dictionary has failed 
to produce, from the most pronounced to 
the most delicate. 

At the same time that the weaving in- 
dustry passes from the city to the village it 
passes from men to women. Is not the 
shuttle the natural implement of the weak, 
especially since the perfection of appliances 
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that make it accessible to the weaker sex ? 
Mechanical weaving is gradually monopo- 
lizing the larger part of the production. At 
present it employs twenty-five thousand 
looms, each of which is equivalent to three 
hand looms. 

On leaving the loom the goods receive 
additional treatments. Some go be 
smoothed upon blades of cutting metal. 
rhis is called the polishing. Othcrs are 
subjected to a “singeing” by a mixture of 
air and gas at the rate of one thousand cubic 
meters an hour, to take away their nap. 
White satin passes on rollers three times 
before a long row of illuminated gas jets. 
The whole is ended by what is called 
“pinching,” in which a machine pulls out 
the threads which come out on the wrong 
side of the texture, and by the “scouring” 
of the light textiles in order to take out the 
spots produced in the course of manufacture. 

The figured, brocaded, and laminated 
silks are produced by particular processes 
in the weaving. The great manufacturers 
of Lyons maintain designing rooms in which 
five or six artists work for them by the year, 


to 


not to speak of designs for which $30 or 


$40 are paid to designers outside. The 
sketch, the first outline of the figure, is 
drawn upon a card and reproduces the size 
and form that it will have in the textile, on 
paper finely marked off into squares, each 
square representing a thread. ‘This pre- 
cision is necessary in order that the operator 
mathematically puncture the card- 
boards of the Jacquard loom. 

Even with the ordinary loom the general 
character of the textile may be remarkably 
varied. By multiplying the shuttles the 
“chameleon” silks may be obtained, the 
woof of which is formed by threads of any 
color striping one after the other a plain 
warp. But to incorporate into a piece of 
xoods the most insignificant little flower it 
Was necessary that at each point woven 
there come, in continually unequal numbers, 
the shaded threads whose juxtaposition 
should constitute the stem, the petals, and 
the cup of the flower; and to cause these 
threads to come they had to be pulled, 
and this “puller of colors,” the necessary 
F-Mar. 


may 
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helper of the weaver, was in his turn guided 
in his work by a child who sang from morn- 
ing till night in a monotonous voice the 
movement of the shuttles, ‘one blue, two 
red, one green,” etc. Since the invention 
of the Jacquard machine the threads come 
in and play their part at the moment and in 
the number wished for. They come length- 
wise if the design is made by the warp, 
crosswise if it is made by the woof, as in 
damasks, in which the wrong side shows 
the negative of what appears on the face of 
the texture. For in this machine the 
threads of the warp receive, by a ratchet 
movement, the impulsion of an equal num- 
ber of needles. The points of these needles 
are grazed by cardboards pierced with holes, 
which revolve upon a cylinder. If they 
meet the holes they pass through and thus 
call the threads into play. If they are 
stopped by a smooth part of the card they 
remain motionless. The process is nearly 
of the same sort as that by which airs are 
played mechanically upon the piano, or 
operas are ground out by a hand-organ. 
These aristocratic products, the glory of 
the industry of Lyons, have naturally a 
limited sale, but they are not on the decline. 
The dearest textile whose price I have found 
from the Middle Ages up to our day, among 
the hundreds of materials worn by princes 
and sovereigns of seven centuries, is a cloth 
of gold for which Louis XIV. paid $83 per 
yard in actual money in order to cut out of 
it for himself a dressing gown in 1670. 
Last summer I was shown at Lyons a silk 
fabric with a white background ornamented 
with flowers, birds, and leaves in relief, or- 
dered by the empress of Germany, who first 
proposed to make a costume out of it but 
will now simply use it for a veil. It cost 
$120 a yard, and the design of it cost $20. 
But there are also silks for thirty cents 
a yard. They are not so beautiful, but they 
make more people happy. To the moralist 
who might judge that silk is less useful than 
wool, who might even esteem it rather su- 
perfluous, there would hardly be any para- 
dox in replying that the things which the 
people are most anxious about are pre- 
cisely those which are of no use to them. 
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PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND 


URING the morning of the 4th of 
March next Mrs. Cleveland will 
send her children and her trunks to 

the Arlington or to the residence of Secre- 
tary Lamont, or to whatever hotel or house 
of a friend she may select as a stopping 
place after she leaves the executive man- 
sion. Inthe meantime she will have packed 
her books and bric-a-brac, her pictures and 
other personal effects that have accumulated 
during the last four years, and will ship 
them to her new home in Princeton. The 
president’s secretaries and clerks will gather 
together his private letters and the private 
records of his office, leaving only what may 





be considered official documents on file, and 
prepare them in large chests for shipment. 
The records of the White House are filed 
away by fiscal years. Each year has its 
books and file cases properly prepared and 
printed. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
what are private and what are official records, 
but the president is allowed to decide that 
for himself. When Mr. Johnson left the 
White House he carried off with him nearly 
every scrap of writing that had accumulated 
during his term, and when General Grant 
came in he found the files as bare as old 
Mother Hubbard’s pantry. There was a 
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xood deal of criticism in Congress and in 
ficial circles, but Senator Hamlin ex- 
ressed “public sentiment when he said: 
“The papers were of no value anyway ex- 
cept as historical records, and the less his- 








fine engravings that have been presented 


from time to time and have been left in the 


rooms. The library is an exeellent one. 
It contains well-selected cases of works of 
reference, history, and general literature, and 
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MRS. GROVER 


tory has to say about President Johnson the 
better.” 

The furniture, the china, the silverware, 
the linen, and everything else in the White 
House that has been purchased with public 
money belongs to the government, and it is 
thoroughly and handsomely furnished, al- 
though during a residence of four years the 
president’s wife receives many presents and 
purchases many little things to increase the 
comfort and luxury of the place for which 
she would not care to make a requisition 
upon the treasury. The pictures upon the 
walls are mostly portraits of former presi- 
dents and their wives, but there are some 
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many of the presidents have allowed to re- 
main upon the shelves presentation copies 
of volumes that have been sent them by 
the authors. These include novels, narra- 
tives of travel, sketches, poems, and even 
sermons, usually handsomely bound and ap- 
propriately inscribed. 

Under the law the building and its con- 
tents are in charge of the superintendent of 
public buildings and grounds, who is se- 
lected from the engineer corps of the army 
and now happens to be Col. John M. Wil- 
son, who served in a similar capacity during 
the previous term of President Cleveland, 
and to the public as well as to the officials 
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is the most satisfactory functionary who has 
ever filled that place. He also has super- 
vision of the Washington Monument, the 
parks throughout the city, and the propa- 
gating gardens where the trees and flowers 
that decorate the public grounds are raised. 

Colonel Wilson’s immediate assistant is 
Colonel Crook, who has been in office a 
He dates way back to 
the time of President Lincoln, and was orig- 
inally detailed from the army as a sort of 


gre at many years. 


quartermaster-sergeant to assist in regu- 
lating the internal affairs of the president’s 
He is the purchasing agent and 
quartermaster. He buys whatever is needed, 
audits the bills, and disburses the money, al- 


house. 


though the books are kept in Colonel Wilson’s 
office in the War Department and the lat- 
ter is responsible to Congress for all expend- 
itures. If the president wants a new chair 
or a dictionary or if Mrs. Cleveland wants 
the piano tuned or soap for the bath-room 
they notify Colonel Crook. He makes out 
a requisition on the regular blanks that are 
provided for that purpose, and it is sent to 
the proper store in town to be filled. When 
the goods come Colonel Crook inspects 
certifies that the purchases “are 
proper and necessary,” that the articles 


them, 


‘“‘are received in good order,” and that “the 


prices are just and reasonable.” Then the 
bill goes over to be paid. 

Under Colonel Crook is a steward, Mr. 
Sinclair, a mulatto who has lived with the 
president ever since he was governor of 
New York, and was brought from the execu- 
tive mansion in Albany to the executive 
mansion in Washington when Mr. Cleve- 
land moved down in 1885. He has charge 
of the affairs of the kitchen and dining-room. 
He receives his orders from Mrs. Cleveland, 
but is paid $1,200 a year by the government, 
and receives his money from Colonel Crook. 
If anything is wanted in the kitchen or 
the laundry in the way of “ permanent fix- 
tures”’ they are purchased by the govern- 
ment. This means a teakettle or a sauce- 
pan ora new set of forks or napkins ; but 
the food that is consumed is paid for by 
the president. He also pays the cook, the 
laundress, the chambermaid, and the butler 
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in the dining-room. The rest of the staff of 
servants and attendants are on the official! 
pay-roll. They include doorkeepers, ushers, 
watchmen, clerks, gardeners, firemen, etc. 
A stable is furnished by the government, 
but the president has to provide and feed 
his own horses, buy his own carriage, and 
pay the wages of his coachman and foot- 
The entire cost of the private serv- 
ants in the White House is not less than 
$2,500 a year, and often reaches $3,000. 
The steward acts as paymaster for the 
grocermen and butchers, for he makes all 
the purchases for the kitchen and dining- 
room, but Colonel Crook attends to the 
president’s private affairs and pays the 
servants. 

Most of the servants in the White House 
hold over from the Harrison administration. 
Some of them date back to President Ar- 
thur’s time. The clerks in the official part 
of the house are under the civil service rules. 
The president cannot remove his own stenog- 
rapher except for ‘‘cause” and he could 
not appoint his own son to that position un- 
less he stood at the head of the eligible list 
of stenographers who had passed the exam- 
ination and placed their names upon the 
books of the civil service commission. This 
does not apply to the cook or to the cham- 
bermaid or to any other of the private 
servants of the household, but they are gen- 
erally allowed to remain unless the wife of 
the outgoing president has become attached 
to them and wants to take them away with 
her, or the wife of the incoming president 
brings other servants from her former home. 

Major McKinley will have to get a new 
steward as President Harrison did, for al- 
though Mr. Sinclair appreciates the dignity 
and feels the responsibility of his place he 
will undoubtedly leave the White House 
with his present master, with whom he has 
been so long. When the president was a 
bachelor Sinclair acted as his valet, and al- 
ways went with him on excursions, fishing 
trips, and official journeys, packing his trunk 
and looking after his clothes and shoes and 
fixing the buttons in his shirt every morning. 
The latter duty is said to have originated in 
an interesting incident. Soon after his in- 
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auguration for the first time President Cleve- 
land arranged to go down the Potomac on 
a fishing expedition and was to start very 
early in the morning. The ever watchful 
Sinclair was about the house betimes, and 
saw the president’s breakfast properly placed 
upon the table, but no one came down to 
eat it. 
late the faithful steward went to his bed- 
he entered that 


Fearing that his master might be 
room to rouse him, As 
apartment he found the chief magistrate of 
the greatest nation on earth lying on the 
oor, half dressed, poking around under the 
bed'with acane. He looked up impatiently 
as the steward entered the room, and said, 
‘Sinclair, my collar-button has rolled under 
the bed. I wish you would see if you can 
get it.” From that morning Sinclair was 
always on hand to assist the president in 
dressing, and Mr. Cleveland has found him 
a great comfort. 

The White House cook was formerly em- 
ployed at John Chamberlain’s famous restau- 


rant. She is an old colored woman with a 


talent for making good things, and is very 
popular with the president’s family. But 
when he gives a state dinner the menu is 
furnished by a caterer who has served the 
White House in a similar capacity for many 
years. General Arthur was the only presi- 
dent whose state dinners were cooked in the 
White House kitchen. 
best cooks in the country, a Frenchman 
But the 
salary he demanded was more than Mr. 


He had one of the 
whom he brought from New York. 


Cleveland wanted to pay and he retired to 
open a restaurant in this city. 

President McKinley and his wife may not 
find the White House too small for them be- 


cause they have no children, but there is 


really very little room in the private part. 
The dining-room and pantry are on the 
ground floor at the right of the main en- 
The kitchen, laundry, and accom- 


modations for the servants are in the base- 


trance. 


ment, which is made as comfortable as pos- 
sible, but the walls are damp during the 
rainy season and itis not a fit place to sleep. 
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PRESIDENT ELECT WILLIAM McKINLEY, 


Most of the White House servants prefer to 
some of them have 
families and homes of their own. On the 
living floor the rooms are large and well 


lodge elsewhere, and 


lighted, with high ceilings, although they 
are as few in number as those of a New 


York fiat. 
for the accommodation of the president’s 


There are only four bedrooms 


family, although a dressing-room connected 
with the chamber on the northwest corner 
of the house was fitted up with a little bed 
for Baby McKee under the Harrison ad- 
ministration and is now used as a sleeping- 
room for the Cleveland children. The only 
other living-room in the private: part is a 


splendid great oval library which President 
Arthur used for an executive office, and Mr. 
Cleveland also during his first term. But 
when the Harrisons moved in there were so 
many of them that the president surren- 
dered the library for use as a family sitting- 
room and moved his desk out into the office 
that had formerly been occupied by the 
private secretary. Shortly after her mai 
riage Mrs. Cleveland added what is equiva- 
lent to another room by fitting up the west 
ern end of the long 


corridor with couch: 


and tables and easy chairs and shutting 
off with a couple of high screens. This) 
the ‘cozy nook” of the house and is us¢ 
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by the Cleveland children as a play-room. 
This corridor is connected with the official 
part of the White House by great glass doors, 
and people passing up to the president’s of- 


fice have often heard the sweet voices of his 
children at play. 

Mrs. Cleveland therefore does not have 
is much room as many an ordinary house- 
vife in a village town. She cannot have 


more than one a time because 


there is no place to accommodate them. 


guest at 


\lthough the White House is a splendid 


was to erect a private residence for the 
president on the outskirts of the city, and 
he selected a splendid site, but the jealousy 
of real estate speculators defeated the bill 
in Congress. Mrs. Harrison, who felt the 
need of room and a home life more than 
any recent occupant of the White House, 
proposed to erect an exact duplicate of the 
present building facing the Potomac and 
connected with it by a covered colonnade, so 
that the present structure might be used 
exclusively for official purposes, the new 




















MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


structure with a classic fagade, and built 
f most excellent material, it is not suitable 
for the home of the president, and Congress 
should appropriate money for an improve- 
inent of some kind. 
pians proposed. 


There are several 


President Arthur’s plan 





one as a private residence, and both might 
be thrown open for formal entertainments, 
because the population of Washington is 
now so large that the president’s evening 
receptions are too crowded for comfort. It 
is getting so bad that ladies will not wear 
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their best gowns and jewels to the White 
House, although of course they ought to do 
so out of respect to the man who lives there. 
They complain that if they do they are 
likely to be torn and soiled and sometimes 
ruined in the crush. It is impossible for 
the president to serve refreshments at these 
entertainments for there is no room for that 
purpose. The state dining-room is fitted up 
as a cloak-room for ladies, and the private 
dining-room as one for gentlemen. ‘There 
is no other place for them to leave their 
wraps. When the president gives a state 
dinner the men have the private dining-room 
as a cloak-room and the women leave their 
wraps in one of the bed rooms up-stairs. 

It is customary to allow every president 
to renew the furniture and carpets and the 
decorations if he desires to do so, but it has 
been a long time since there was a general 
overhauling. The present furniture and 
decorations date from President Arthur’s 
time. It was he who made the White 
House a modern building and added adorn- 
ments of an artistic character. When he 
came there it was a gloomy old barrack, 


with ugly walls and inappropriate carpets 


and furniture that did not fit either. Being 
a man of exquisite taste and a keen sense 
of the fitness of things he asked for an 
appropriation to fit up the interior of the 
president’s house in a suitable manner, and 
made it very attractive. 

Before Mrs. Cleveland leaves the White 
House on inauguration day she will provide 
a bountiful lunch to be served upon the 
return of the presidential party from the 
Capitol. This party will consist of the out- 
going president and his cabinet and their 
wives, and the incoming president and his 
intimate friends. With the McKinleys 
there will be the Hannas, the Herricks, 
Judge Day and wife of Canton, the brother 
and sister of the president elect, the rest of 
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intimate 
Mrs. Cleveland will also see that 
dinner is provided for, although she will 
herself leave the house immediately after 
the luncheon. 

There was a good deal of talk eight years 
ago because Mrs. Cleveland forgot these 
necessary courtesies when her husband left 
the executive mansion at the end of his first 
term. She moved out the day before the 
inauguration and went over to New York, 
so that there was nobody there to look after 
things except the men folks and they for- 
got that it was customary to give the 
incoming president and his family an in- 
formal luncheon. So that when the Har- 
risons got back from the Capitol there was 
not a mouthful to eat in the house. It was 
a cold, stormy day. They had taken an 
early breakfast, had been sitting for a long 
time watching the ceremonies, and then, 
passing out from the hot Senate chamber 
to the inaugural platform on the east 
portico, became thoroughly chilled, so they 
were not only hungry but half frozen. The 
chief usher ran over to a_ neighboring 
restaurant and ordered a luncheon sent in. 
It was a long time coming, but all the more 
welcome when it arrived. Mrs, Cleveland 
afterward apologized for her oversight, say 
ing that she supposed the matter would be 
attended to by the steward; but the steward 
was busy with Mr. Cleveland’s luggage. 

Mrs. McKee served a beautiful luncheon 
for Mrs. Cleveland four years later, and the 
latter will undoubtedly do the proper thing 
this year of Mrs. McKinley. 
Therefore when Mrs. McKinley goes to the 
White House from the inauguration cere- 
monies at the Capitol she will find luncheon 


their relatives, and a few other 
friends. 


in honor 


spread in the private dining-room, with 
something warm to eat and drink, and Mrs. 
Cleveland will sit at the head of the table 
there for the last time. 
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THE SCIENCE OF THE MORNING FAST. 





BY EDWARD HOOKER DEWEY, M. D. 


Ti. 


THE EVOLUTION OF DISEASE: A THEORY. 


T may be stated with almost exact truth 
that every human being is born with 
certain structural weaknesses, local or 
general. Constitutional tendency to dis- 
ease is the common, less definite expression 
of the same idea. These unfortunate an- 
cestral legacies determine the constitutional 
power as the weakest link of the chain, and 
were a perfect physiological life possible its 
limit would be determined by them, and 
with the accuracy of a moment. They are 
the always unknown, unknowable possibili- 
ties of disease, and by no human means can 
they become less than possibilities. They 
always are and must be the ambushed 
enemies of the body, mind, and_ soul. 
Before the first breath is drawn it is deter- 
mined that there shall be headaches, kidney, 
liver, lung, stomach, skin, or heart disease ; 
before the first breath it is determined 
whether there shall be simply low spirits or 
the fury of mania; whether life is to be 
endured in the madhouse or behind grated 
doors; whether death shall be from despair 
or at the rope’s end. Of all ancestral 
legacies those which are located in the 
moral or intellectual centers are the most 
unfortunate, for they determine beyond all 
possible human reversal whether there may 
be moral or intellectual wreckage, even as 
it is determined that there shall be tastes, 
poetical, musical, mechanical, etc., that may 
be cultivated but can neither be given nor 
taken away. 

These legacies determine from what we 
are to suffer, from what weakness or disease 
we are to die, and violated law determines 
the time when it shall occur. 

In parts structurally weak at birth all the 
tissues are in a lax, flabby condition; the 
blood-vessels, from lack of tone of the con- 
tractile fiber, are larger through distension 
G-Mar, 


than in parts normal, hence all between 
structures are subjected from the first toa 
degree of abnormal, strangling pressure, 
that, duly increased by inflammation, causes 
death and suppuration of parts involved, 
even in masses, as in gangrene. 

The circulation is. slower through the 
dilated vessels; this favors the escape of 
the water of the blood when impoverished 
by disease. The veins of the feet and 
limbs in old age, and in cases of marked 
debility from disease, become distended 
into elongated sacs, the water of the blood 
easily escapes from the thin walls into the 
cellular tissue, and at times there is such 
tension of the skin from the accumulation 
that there will be a bursting through. 

In every possible physiological and an- 
atomical sense these legacies are the born 
possibilities of disease, of which time and 
culture are the operative factors. We are 
not born asthmatics, rheumatics, criminals, 
or lunatics. In every possible case of so- 
called chronic disease, whether upon the 
skin, in the throat, bronchial tubes, of the 
bones, or in the depths of organs, or at 
the very centers of life, there are always 
the faint hints, the whispering, the mutter- 
ing, the gathering clouds, the blackness of 
accumulated wrath, and finally the flashing 
bolt. There is something of such a history 
behind every possible disease to which 
human flesh is heir. There is no sudden 
attack of disease, ever, in the sense gen- 
erally believed. In the happy faces of 
childhood or youth there seem few pos- 
sibilities of disease, very little to indicate 
the maniac, the wrecker of banks, the 
deliberate destroyer of human life. Behind 
each and all there is an unwritten history 
that may be read by those who can see 
within as well as without. The born struc- 
tural weakness is the initial possibility, with 
the avoidable cause playing a far larger 
part than is generally apprehended. 
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Parental 
that there is even an alphabet of nutrition, 


ignorance, general ignorance 
is black with heathenism. There is not 
even a hazy idea that digestion is chemistry, 
with its exactions and its moral, mental, 
and physical conditions, that there is a 
hunger of disease that food never satisfies, 
and that there is a starvation from over- 
feeding that has in its wake disease, moral 
and intellectual wreckage, and death. 

The evil work begins in the nursery, 
where there is no limit to the feedings or 
resulting end to the woes of restlessness, 
fretfulness, disease, and death. There are 
no human lives that can be made so per- 
fectly peaceful as infantile lives, and yet if 
the end of the first year is reached with 
apparent health it will be due to an in- 
herent strength of constitution. 

The first step in every disease is the first 
morsel of food that fails to be fully digested. 
This results in an instant loss of general 
tone, with weak parts most affected. The 
vessels enlarge, with resulting strangling 
pressure on between structures, and in time 
a morbid condition called disease is reached, 
to be named, according to locality and 
character, as bronchial catarrh, asthma, 
rheumatism, eczema, etc. They all have 
a clearly ascertainable evolutionary history 
that does not involve a germ theory of 
origin or a germ treatment for relief, and it 
is barely possible that this is true of acute 
disease to a far larger extent than is 
generally believed. 

It is barely possible that germs, even 
the pathogenic, are involved agencies, the 
scavengers of the wastes of disease, with a 
purifying mission, as the buzzards and the 
microbes in external decompositions. There 
is a clashing of smallpox statistics that is 
becoming significant, and the virtues of 
antitoxin have not become overwhelmingly 
established. Possibly dying and dead 
tissues, even in human throats, from a still 
unknown cause make possible, perhaps 
needful, even pathogenic germs. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CURE. 


THERE are no subjects of vital importance 
to man where general knowledge is so hazy 


THE SCIENCE OF THE MORNING FAST. 


The 
human mind is fond of marvels and very 
generally demands miracles for the relief of 
disease. The Syrian leper wanted instant 
relief and through a striking dramatic per- 
formance, not a series of baths. To the 
average mind disease is an attack that in- 
vites a battle of defense; it is rarely con- 
sidered a curative conflict—a fight for life 
on the part of nature. 


as how disease is caused and cured. 


The general conception of the power of 
remedies to cure disease, even in our 
centers of culture, is not so very far removed 
from that which surrounds the medicine 
lodge of the Digger Indian. A hundred 
years ago every case of pneumonia de- 
manded the letting out of a quart of blood 
as the first of curative means. We have 
our remedies to-day whose need is deemed 
not less imperative, and yet can we be 
certain that they are not to be the bar- 
barism of the time tocome? The mystery 
of cell change is unknowable. The cura- 
tive processes of disease are the same in 
the Adams of to-day as in the times of 
Adam the First. But what tremendous 
evolutions in treatments, and how utterly 
diverse even to-day for the same disease! 
Is there no hint of nature in all this? 

Every age has had its specifics, its special 
dispensations, whereby old disease-accounts 
under a high pressure for immediate settle- 
ment are to be abolished by miracles, or 
through remission rather than expiation. 
That will be the golden age of living in 
which the causes of disease will be met at 
their very inception by a paralyzing specific 
and life made continuously happy through 
“salvation by grace ” only. 

“In danger’s stormy hour” faith in means 


becomes preposterous and therefore too 
often the sick die deaths of violence. The 
writer has met this question squarely. Be- 


fore there was a germ treatment for diph- 
theria a child son was taken with the dis- 
ease. The specifics of the time required a 
holding of the hands, a pinching of the nos- 
trils, a prying open of the mouth, and with- 
out thought that the writhings of resistance 
might not be even balanced by curative re- 
sults. In this case there was no thought 
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for one moment of adding the agony of 
dosage to an ulcerated, bleeding throat, not 
the slightest faith that dosings so expen- 
sively administered could in any possible 
sense be a support to vital power. And so 
nature was compelled to win a victory, aided 
only by the tenderest care administered with 
the serenest faith that all that could be 
done she alone could do. And so a treat- 
ment was avoided that has become the bar- 
barism of to-day. 
Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war, 

and—sometimes— 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


How is it to be made clear beyond any 
question that chronic diseases are evolu- 
tions—the harvests of culture? Easily, by 
demonstrations within the range of the 
naked eye. Science walks by sight and not 
by faith. 

“Let there be a blotched, pimpled face, 
with dull eyes darkly circled, the skin rough 
and thrown into folds by dilated veins 
which spread over the ruddy arteries like a 
mourner’s pall, save where there are the 
fiery clouds of disease. There are no 
lines of expression; no cheer, 
because the windows of the soul are 
darkened by the dullness, the pallor, the 
drapery of disease. No human face ever 
becomes suddenly so involved, and the 
local expression is the true index of the 
general condition. How are these struc- 
tural abnormalities to be reached with the 
tone of health? By no local means that 
man has ever devised. Richer blood, toned 
vessels are clearly the one indication. And 
as fogs disappear beneath the rising sun in 
a clear sky, and as grass and flowers grow 
in springtime, so will new life reach the 
uttermost cell of every facial tissue with 
that first meal that ends the needed vaca- 
tion of the stomach. 

The eyes will begin to brighten and the 
clouds beneath, dark or angry, will begin to 
fade; sores, pimples, will assume a glow of 
health as they slowly disappear. The pallor 
and venous drapery will give way to an 
arterial ruddiness that may reach the 


delicate 
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The soul 


heights of marbled foreheads. 
begins to sparkle in the eyes, to beam 
along delicate lines of expression; gradually 
the skin becomes cleared from disease and 


assumes a plush-like softness, with tints 
that compare as the tints of flowers with 
the worn colors of the house-painter. The 
faces of children can be made to reveal the 
most striking evidences of what artistic 
work nature is capable when there are 
Their flushed, tinted, 
beaming faces can be made to compare as 
the fairest peach to the spotted, 
withered apple. No has ever seen 
these pictures except where there is that 


unhindered hands. 


pale, 
one 


highest nutrition that only comes through 
the largest compliance with its laws, and 
they have to be seen before a true, artistic 
impression can be made. 

Landscape gardening upon the human 
face is of the very largest practicality, and 
its interest and delight is heightened by the 
sense that the same regenerative change 
goes on in the depths of unknown, un- 
knowable disease ; and still more heightened 
by the sense that there is also regenerative 
work in the depths of the soul. The ten- 
dency is all one way and toward the mental 
and moral coordination of the more innocent 
days of childhood and youth. ‘That body, 
that soul which is aglow with health is the 
farthest removed from whatever is vile or 
vicious. And these humanizing changes 
are possible, in a measure, for all where 
death is not inevitable. Every human face 
can be made to reveal culture when the 
stomach has any power over food. 

A few illustrations will be given, drawn 
from a general practise in which for a score 
of years there has been no feeding without 
hunger, even in the severest and most pro- 
tracted cases of acute disease, and when 
every case has been watched and studied 
with keenest interest for evidence of na- 
ture’s power to right her wrongs without 
unbidden food, without the severe dosings 
that are strictly orthodox to-day, only to be 
the barbarism of to-morrow. Every case 
has been a line upon a line of scientific 
evidence of the marvelous power of nature, 
and not during all time will disease processes 
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be watched with more interest, with higher 
faith, and possibly with less harm from 


dosage. Even where death was inevitable 
it was righteously presumed that life would 
hold out longer, and with less suffering, if 
indigestion were not added to the woes of 
disease by food no less unbidden than harsh 
drugs. 

A case of asthma will furnish an example 
of the physics as well as of the science of 
the curative agency. One year ago Mr. J. 
J. W. presented himself with a long history 
of sufferings endured, until later attacks 
began to cause suggestions of suicide as a 
means of permanent relief. The ambushed 
enemies were the lax walls of the smallest 
bronchial tubes, ever ready to swell into the 
narrow ways of free air on the smallest 
provocation. The reader should easily 
see that the frequent distentions of years 
had greatly reduced the tone of all elastic 
tissues and that there would be no rational 
way of relief but to contract them with the 
tone of better health, a process not likely 
to be accomplished by any local means. A 
railroad conductor, he was duly advised to 
always rest his whole body before eating, at 
the end of eachtrip. A few days of absolute 
fasting ended with hunger, and a relished 
meal gave the desired relief, and from thence 
on there was general improvement. During 
the year there was a gain of a number of 
pounds of muscle, almost complete relief 
from the “‘attacks” of the disease, and an 
exceeding, chronic pipe-habit so abolished 
as to make the odor of the best cigar an 
offense to a new nasal membrane. ‘There 
is, possibly, no other way to cure asthma. 

Nearly two years ago Mr. C. B. presented 
himself for a case of chronic sciatic rheuma- 
tism. How was this deeply buried nerve to 
be reached with healing power? From the 
long range of the stomach it had defied, and 
for years, the whole pharmacopeeia, and was 
not to be persuaded by the seductive influ- 
ences of the medicated bath-tub. 

In apparent perfect health, and with a 
stomach that never complained, it was hard 
at first to comprehend that there was habit- 
ual gluttony. He gave heed; in a few 
months the tender, aching nerve ceased its 
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plaints, fifteen pounds of new flesh were 
added, and all desire for both beer and to- 
bacco, long and habitually used, was com- 
pletely abolished. 

Other foundations for temperance no man 
can build. With the perfect comfort of 
health there was nothing to be soothed and 
so tobacco and beer had lost their mission. 

During the past summer the Rev. W. E. 
R, a returned missionary from India, pre- 
sented his skeleton form for advice. For 
seven months he had endured ulcerated 
bowels that refused to heal even under the 
care of some of the masters in medical 
science. His last adviser enjoined six 
daily meals, and during one week of such 
enterprising feeding there was a loss of five 
pounds in weight. There had been no 
thought in this case that bleeding ulcers in 
the bowels needed as perfect freedom from 
irritation as would be given if located ex- 
ternally. With a raging appetite and all 
power of restraint at the table abolished he 
was slowly starving to death, bleeding to 
death. 

It required only a fast of eight days, 
aided, perhaps needlessly, by the needle, to 
relieve pain and morbid hunger, for those 
ulcers to disappear beneath new membranes. 
Natural hunger came as abdominal tender- 
ness declined, and after two weeks of feed- 
ing, with the greatest pains as to times, 
quantity, and quality, besides most decided 
local and general improvement the scales 
revealed a weight of one hundred and five 
pounds. Later, under specially favoring 
conditions, there was a gain of eleven pounds 
in fourteen days, and on only one general 
and one light meal daily. In three months 
the weight increased to about one hundred 
and forty-five pounds. Estimating the gain 
of the first two weeks as five pounds there 
was an addition of about five elevenths to 
the weight at the end of the fast, and of 
new tissues as instinct with life as in Adam 
before the fall. With all these new pounds 
and the regeneration in the old, this comes 
very near to being born again. And there 
has come such a degree of perfect physical 
comfort, such a sense of reserve mental, 
moral, and physical power as was never 
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A VISIT TO JULES VERNE 


realized even in his palmiest days, and he 
will return to his mission field strongly con- 
vinced that it is not the climate but un- 
righteous living that destroys missionary 
life. The most keenly appreciated gain in 
this case is the power, so generally lacking, 
of self-restraint at a well-spread table. 

Sometimes wonderful results come from 
lives redeemed. Miss I., after many years 
of an ancestral stomach, at last found her- 
self unable to eat solids without resulting 
torture through an evolution that the mas- 
ters failed to hinder. Said her distinguished 
friends, “If this young woman can be cured 
there are intellectual powers and tastes that 
will be heard from.” It required but a few 
weeks to restore powers that had become 
only the dreams of early youth—and her 
name has since become known in every 
cultured center on the globe. 

There was another young woman, a 
mother of richly endowed nature, a great 
soul in the dungeons of Giant Despair. 
Through the science of the morning fast 
there came life in reserve; and a National 
Congress of Mothers is one summing up. 
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Is there starvation in the morning fast? 
Not for any family but that of. the family 


physician. There are no deaths ever from 
starvation, where food could be digested, 
until the body is reduced to a skeleton. All 
other deaths may be ascribed to the effects 
of disease, injury, trouble, despair, or old 
age on the brain centers. 

There is no human ailing where it is not 
safe to await natural hunger before eating. 
There is no power equal to a fast that may 
always be ended with food when hunger 
comes to restrain or paralyze the hand of 
disease. 

In the old times, before there was a 
“villainous gunpowder,” the “strong man 
armed ’”’ was his own exceeding defense. 

For the highest possible reach for human 
service, whether to wield the sledge or to 
carry light into the jungles of dark conti- 
nents, or even to bend low over the couches 
of the suffering in air heavy with contagion 
or alive with the bacillus of diphtheria, there 
must be the health of righteous daily living 
that there may be continuous power for 
offense or defense. 


TO JULES VERNE AND VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


BY EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘“‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 


O find Verne we went to Amiens, 
T where he stays all the year, two and 

a half hours from Paris by rail. A 
letter written by him to my good friend 
Caponi assured me that his greeting would 
be more than courteous. This certainly 
made my old desire, and the desire of the 
two dear boys who were with me as well, 
all the more keen to become personally ac- 
quainted with the admired and loved author 
of so many extraordinary journeys. We 
had never seen even a photograph of him 
and consequently he was entirely unknown 
to us outside of his books. On the way 
we talked about the curious fact that the 
readers of this living French writer, cele- 
brated as he is, should have so little infor- 
mation about him while of all the others 





FROM THE ITALIAN ‘‘NUOVA ANTOLOGIA.”’ 


there are minute, constant, and abundant 
details, both of their lives and characters. 
And the mystery surrounding Jules Verne 
increased our curiosity. 

We knocked at the gate of a miniature 
palace, situated at the entrance of a deserted 
street in a lordly quarter that seemed void 
of inhabitants. A woman opened it for us, 
and made us cross a little garden and enter 
a room on the ground floor which was full 
of light. Suddenly Jules Verne appeared, 
with smiling face and outstretched hands. 

If, meeting him without knowing who he 
was, I had been asked to divine his profes- 
sion, I would have said he was a retired 
army general, or a professor of physics and 
mathematics, or a cabinet officer—never an 


artist. He does not show the burden of his 
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almost eighty years, he has somewhat of 
Verdi’s build, with a serious, kindly face, 
no artist-like vivacity in look or word, very 
simple manners, the imprint of great sin- 
cerity in every fleeting manifestation of feel- 
ing and thought, the language, the bearing, 
the manner of dress of a man who considers 
My 
first sensation, after the pleasure of seeing 


appearances of absolutely no account. 


him, was one of stupefaction. Apart from 
the friendly look and the affable demeanor 
I could recognize nothing in common with 
the Verne who stood before me and the one 
that had a place in my imagination. And 
these words came back to me which a friend 
of mine at Turin had said, half jestingly, 
half seriously : 
Verne? 


“You are going to see Jules 

But suppose Jules Verne does not 
Don’t you know that his stories of 
adventure are by a company of writers who 


exist! 


have taken a firm pseudonym?” 

My wonder increased when, induced to 
speak about his works, he spoke of them 
with an abstracted air, as he would have done 
of some one else’s writings, or rather of 





things in which entered no merit of his—as 
he would have spoken of a collection of 
engravings or coins he had acquired, and 
with which he occupied himself more from 
the necessity of doing something than from 
Several times at 
first he tried to turn the conversation from 


any passion for the art. 


himself to somebody else, and not succeed- 
ing in this he made it fall on his two boy 
callers. But finally he was forced by a 
direct question to tell of his way of conceiv- 
ing and writing, and he did this in few 
words with great simplicity and admirable 
clearness. 

Contrary to what I had thought, he does 
not first imagine the characters and facts of 
the novel he is to write, and then begin to 
make investigations into one or more coun- 
tries for his scene of action. On the con- 
trary he reads up the history and geography 
of the countries first, just as if he intended 
to do nothing else than describe them fully 
and minutely. His characters, the leading 
facts and episodes of his story, rise up in 
his mind during this reading, which is really 
an object in itself and not a mere means to 
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acquire useful notes for his book. The 
varied information regarding physics, chem- 
istry, astronomy, and natural history in 
which his stories abound he has not needed 
for many years to look up in scientific works. 
These were his favorite reading from early 
youth, and he has his scientific material 
already in his memory, or selects it out of 
an enormous amount of facts which he is 
constantly acquiring from books, reviews, 
and He neglects nothing 
which pertains to travel, discovery, phe- 
nomena, unusual events, or characters, and 
which he thinks may be useful in any way 
whatsoever to his future labors. 


newspapers. 


In regard to the choice of countries which 
are to be the scenes of his romances he is 
guided by an idea I was very far from an- 
ticipating. His intention is to describe the 
whole earth in his books and he goes from 
region to region in a certain predetermined 
order, not retracing his steps unless through 
necessity, and then as quickly as possible. 
He still has many parts of the world left, 
and has estimated the number of stories he 
must still write in order to fill out his entire 
plan. “Shall I have time for them all?” 
he asked, smiling. He hopes so, as we all 
do, and in the meantime he does not lose a 
single day. He writes two novels a year 
regularly, but gives only one of them to the 
printers so that they may not come too 
closely together. In this way he always has 
some in reserve, waiting their turn. He 
retires almost every night at eight o’clock. 
At four in the morning he is already up, 
and works until noon. This is his manner 
of life except when he is traveling, and he 
intends to measure his time in this way so 
‘“‘T need to work,” he 
added. “ Work has become a vital function 
for me. If I don’t work I don’t seem to 
myself to live.” 

Verne wanted us to see the whole house. 
We went up-stairs. Everywhere was there 
a severe and simple elegance. Nowhere 
any luxurious furnishings, which he is well 
able to have since his rights as a dramatist 
bring in an income sufficient to be consid- 
ered riches. His study is a singular room, 
being a study and a bedroom at the same 


long as he can. 
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time. It is very small. In one corner, op- 
posite a large window, is a great work-table 
with a green table-cloth and covered with 
books and maps arranged in symmetrical 
order. In the opposite corner is a small 
camp bed, narrow and very low, without any 
hangings. It is on this soldier’s couch that 
Jules Verne has slept from shortly after 
sunset to the first hours of daylight, winter 
and summer, for I know not how many 
years. The room, full of sunshine, opens 
out ona long solitary passageway, beyond 
which are seen the towers of the famous 
cathedral of Amiens. ‘There were some 
manuscripts on the table which I looked at 
with much curiosity, sheets covered with 
compressed lines, written in minute charac- 
ters, regular and firm, with very few cor- 
rections. For Jules Verne, after having 
used much diligence in preparing his work 
and after having thought of it for a long 
time, writes rapidly. When he had gone 
into his library with my sons his wife, who 
had joined us soon after our arrival, told 
me that his health had been somewhat im- 
paired the previous year by an event of 
which I had not heard. A nephew of his, 
losing his mind, had attacked him, pistol 
in hand, and had inflicted a severe wound 
in his leg, from which he had been ill for 
a long time. 

In the room adjoining the study is a rich 
collection of books oftravel, works of science, 
and atlases. In one section are collected 
the various translations of Verne’s works, 
hundreds of volumes of all sizes and in all 
tongues, among them translations into Arabic 
and Japanese. Another shelf held all his 
works in French; “Eighty volumes!” he 
said with a smile, shaking his head as if he 
would have said, “Eighty years!” They 
were arranged according to their dates, one 
after the other, forming a many-colored, 
shining squadron, proud and resplendent as 
a row of banners. 

Ah, what memories came back to me 
as I gazed on that glittering line—mem- 
ories of the pleasure all those books had 
given my early youth, and the consola- 
tion and rest they had granted my later 
years! How many dear memories of plans 
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of travel, of vast and strange dreams made 
with open eyes after reading one of them, of 
immense visions of forests, deserts, and 
oceans, of mountains of ice and mountains 
of fire, of mysterious solitudes outside of 
earth’s pale, in planetary space, of frightful 
abysses in sea and land, and cataclysms 


There sounded 
in my ears all at once the names of Nemo, 
Hatteras, Grant, Strogoff, Robur, Krutis— 
persons mysterious and terrible, inventors 
of machines prodigious in their effects, dis- 
coverers of unknown worlds, victims and 


wonderful and formidable! 


heroes of gigantic struggles with nature. 

Remembering all these and the multitudi- 
nous minor characters and the multifarious 
details of their adventures, I wondered once 
again that allthis had come out of the mind 
of that simple, quiet man, leading so peace- 
ful a life, uttering such placid sentiments, 
and haying such calm desires. I could not 
refrain from expressing to him my thoughts ; 
and no less wonderful and lovable was the 
simplicity of his answer: ‘ You see,” he 
said “that this great popularity of my wri- 
tingsis mainly due to the fact that I have al- 
ways proposed, even to the sacrifice of art, 
not to ever suffer a page or a line to escape 
from my pen which the boys, for whom I 
write and whom [I love, cannot read.” 

I asked for his photograph, on which he 
wrote the pseudonym of the cooperative as- 
sociation which made his works, as my Turin 
friend would say. His wife remarked that 
he had forgotten the date, and I begged her 
to write that, so I might possess her auto- 
She laughed at this, not under- 
standing that I meant it. But she wrote it 
finally, continuing to laugh. Then we all 
went out of the house, and from that mo- 
ment Jules Verne was nothing but a com- 
mon councilor of the city of Amiens. He 
showed me the city buildings, discussed mu- 
nicipal questions, asked me concerning the 
municipal administration of Italian towns, 
with which I was well acquainted in my ca- 
pacity as member of the common council of 
Turin. The acquaintances we met on our 
way would laughingly joke with our guide, 
seeing him abroad at an hour he generally 
gave tohis writing. We visited the city hall, 


graph also. 
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then the cathedral and the art gallery, where 
his official attention was directed by me toa 
doubtful quotation from Dante inscribed on 
the border of a beautiful modern painting. 

From this we went to the café, which he 
had not entered for several years, again to 
the great wonder of its customers and of the 
passers-by who saw us there. Such dero- 
gation from the usual habits of his life was 
almost unheard-of. He had the further 
kindness to accompany us to the railroad 
station. I expressedto him there what I had 
gained that day and what memories I should 
bear away with me. I certainly must have 
expressed myself in accents that art does 
not invent, for I saw his friendly, smiling 
eyes moisten, and I and my sons felt in his 
embrace that he returned to us the same 
feeling we gave to him. His dear counte- 
nance remained with us all the journey 
back, until we were aroused from our beau- 
tiful dream by the thousand lights and the 
ceaseless din of the Northern Railway Sta- 
tion at Paris. 

My visit to Sardou was made under some- 
what different conditions. A medical student 


and a student of law, my inseparable friends, 


accompanied me. He lives in the Rue de 
Madrid, not far from the center of Paris, in 
the third story of a high house. An august 
servant opened the door for us, demanding 
majestically, “ Have you an appointment ?” 
We had one and said so in a mild answer. 
We were led to a reception-room where I ad- 
mired, more than the objects of art even, 
the pleasing harmony of the delicate colors 
of the furnishings and the graceful elegance 
of the shape of the furniture, revealing an 
exquisite artistic taste. I wondered what 
must be the magnificence of his country- 
seat at Marly, if this house was extremely 
plain in comparison, as I had been told. 
After a few moments the senatorial personage 
who had opened the door for us appeared 
again and made us pass into a large cheerful 
study-room, which Sardou suddenly entered. 

It is not an easy thing to make his por- 
trait with pen and ink, not indeed on ac- 
count of the shape of his head and face but 
because of his expression, which is ever 
changing. He looked to me at first glance 
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like a priest, a high prelate versed in diplo- 
macy of the papal court, and I called to 
mind at the same time the face of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Voltaire’s, besides the smiling 
photograph of a malicious old actress I had 
seen the day before in a show window on 
the boulevards. He had on his head a 
broad black velvet cap, from under which 
flowed wavy locks of gray hair. A silk 
handkerchief was drawn around his neck, 
and he wore a large dark jacket, looking 
something like a dressing-gown. 

But my attention was held by that strange 
face, without beard, colorless, with a long 
nose and sharp chin, irregular lineaments, 
lighted by two very clear gray eyes, spark- 
ling and full of thought. To their change- 
able glance the rapid movements of his sin- 
uous and subtle lips, at once sharp and be- 
nevolent, corresponded, over which glided 
the light, half satirical smile of a young 
man. In seeing him you would say he was 
not more than sixty years old, in hearing 
him you would say that he must be younger 
still. He speaks with the light activity of 
actors that is very deceptive. We had no 
need to question him. He began to talk as 
if he were resuming a conversation begun 
some days before, with a flow of words, a 
choice of expressions, a vivacity of accent 
and gesture that anticipated my demands so 
promptly and satisfied my curiosity with the 
appearance of so confiding a carelessness 
that I was very much surprised at first, un- 
certain whether I was face to face with the 
most expansive and the frankest man I had 
ever known, or was looking at the deepest 
and keenest artist the human mind can pos- 
sibly imagine. 

I had been present the evening before at 
the three hundred and eightieth performance 
of ‘* Madame Sans Géne,”’ at the Vaudeville 
Theater. It was put on the stage with an 
elegance I had never before seen, but it was 
declaimed so hurriedly that fully one half of 
the words escaped me. I told Sardou this, 
and added that finding myself in a box with 
Paul Dérouléde, of whom I asked from time 
to time the significance of the words which 
escaped me, he, who is one of the most 
rapid talkers in France, would give me the 
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explanation, speaking much more hurriedly 
than the actors themselves, so that between 
the two rushing cascades of syllables, from 
the box and the stage, I ended by under- 
standing very little of the whole thing. 

Sardou laughed heartily at my story. But 
he also complained of the actors. He said 
all French actors do the same when they re- 
peat a play very many times. The first few 
evenings they declaim as they should ; after- 
ward they absolutely swallow their parts. 
He was in despair over it. “Sarah Bern- 
hardt herself,” said he ‘“‘does not do much 
differently from the others. She recites di- 
vinely at the general rehearsal, wonderfully 
the first evening, well the three or four 
performances following, and then at the top 
of her speed. It is worse when she plays 
outside of Paris. I heard her once at Nice. 
She and all the others made no other sound 
than ‘ta, ta, ta,’ asif to rid themselves of the 
piece as speedily as possible. I almost had 
the desire to canethem all. Isaid tothem: 
‘Is that the way you play my works when 
I’m not present? ’” 

He asked if Italian actors sin in the same 
direction. I answered that they have rather 
the opposite defect, it not being so easy for 
them as for the French to make all hear what 
they say, whether because the national tongue 
is not as familiar in Italy to the hearers of 
every class as it is in France, or because 
Italians do not observe the same silence in 
their theaters as the French. For in Italy 
we consider it a sacred right to carry on a 
general conversation during the play. This 
compels the actors to raise their voices and 
emphasize their pronunciation. 

We continued discussing this performance 
and I asked him how he had been able to 
write the first act, using such different kinds 
of words and so many different styles of 
expression, vulgar, graceful, argumentative, 
jocose. He answered that the dialogue 
of a play was always a difficult thing for him 
to write and that he worked over every 
comedy three or four times. On saying this 
he quickly ran to a corner of the room, where 
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he opened a box from which he took a hand- 
ful of manuscript. He showed us the suc- 
cessive copies of the same comedy, written 
on small detached sheets, which looked like 
a bundle of letters, and in an elegant 
and minute handwriting, full of very small 
corrections between the lines and on the 
margins. And he began to turn over the 
leaves rapidly, talking all the while, finally 
handing them to my two young companions 
for inspection. 

With the same frankness he spoke of the 
conscientious care and patient love with 
which he is wont to make the most minute 
researches as to scenery, costumes, and all 
the details of the performance of his dramas, 
so that the setting and accompaniments may 
be exact and most helpful to the effect of 
the work. This is especially true in regard 
to his historical plays. And we saw a beauti- 
ful example of this care in two large fine 
water colors representing two scenes of 
“Theodora,” which he had had painted ac- 
cording to his own design and indications. 
“Theodora” recalled “La Tosca” to my 
mind, one of my favorite plays, and to my 
suggestions he replied by saying that he 
had composed that drama under the in- 
spiration of historical researches undertaken 
for another work. 

Sardou on the whole appeared to me like 
a man satisfied with himself, endowed with 
all those amiable qualities that self-satisfied 
men are wont to have, satisfied with his suc- 
cess so that he continues steadfast in the old 
dramatic path. He needs the certainty of 
success—loud and immediate success. He 
knows he can attain it with the means he 
uses, and is not willing to try others, fearing 
the risk. The voice of criticism is drowned 
in his ears by the plaudits of the multitude, 
by the shower of gold his dramas never fail 
to produce, and by the great trumpet of 
fame which sounds abroad his praises. An 
original figure is he, one of the youngest of 
old men, one of the most artistic of conver- 
sationalists, one of the most amiable of 
illustrious men I have ever known. 
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NEW YORK. 


BY FOSTER COATES. 


HEN Goldsmith wrote of one 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow 
he was in a hazy atmosphere. 
The good old gentleman knew nothing 
about New York City up to date. And 
it may be said truly, too, that there are a 
great many thousands of people in these 
United States who know nothing about the 
jin de siecle New York, its joys, its follies, 
its enterprises for killing time, for spending 
money, for amusements, and for gratifica- 
tion of all kinds. I know it is customary 
to speak of New York as a sordid city, 
where men think only of money-making 
and where there is little, if any, joy, and 
contentment is unknown. New York is 
truly a city of money-changers. But when 
the day is done the busy men of the shops, 
the warehouses, the counting-rooms, and 
the banks are eager for a change from work 
to play. And when New Yorkers play they 
do it with the light-heartedness of school- 
boys on a holiday. They play as hard as 
they work. They spend their money as 
freely as if there were a mine of Golconda 
at every street corner. They go in for a 
good time and know how to have it. 

As in all cosmopolitan cities the public 
amusements are the ones most patronized. 
New York is cut up into so many cliques 
and sets and so many social circles that 
you are surprised, in talking with a New 
Yorker, to find how little he knows of the 
home social ties that make the residents 
of smaller cities neighborly, if not quite 
brotherly. 

Chief of the places of amusement of New 
York are the theaters. At the present 
time there are forty-one theaters, nine 
music halls, and twelve museums and 
concert halls open every night in the week 
except Sunday, and a good many of them 
give matinees twice or three times a week 
as well. When Greater New York is ac- 
complished there will be ninety theaters, 





music halls, museums, and concert halls 
which will offer advantages to seekers after 
knowledge and pleasure not excelled in 
London, in Paris, in Berlin—indeed in any 
city in the world. In the Metropolitan 
Opera House grand opera is given on a 
more sumptuous scale than in London or 
in Paris. I have witnessed many per- 
formances in Covent Garden and in the 
Grand Opera House in Paris, and I am 
frank to say that I have never heard better 
singing, seen better acting, or listened to 
better music than in New York City. Now 
and then you may catch glimpses of royalty 
in Covent Garden. Now and then you will 
see a French celebrity at the opera in Paris, 
one of the Immortals, a literary lion, or a 
Russian count, but nowhere in the world 
will you see more beautiful women, more 
gorgeous gowns, or a more lavish display of 
jewels than in the Metropolitan Opera 


House. 
For the last few years the opera has 
become the fashionable “fad” in New 


York. By this is meant that society men 
and women patronize it, pay enormous 
prices for boxes, and make it a part of their 
social existence. A good many of these 
society butterflies, I am quite sure, care 
nothing about music. You may hear them 
gobbling like magpies even while De 
Reszke, Melba, Eames, or Calvé is on the 
stage. Wealth and rich apparel are some- 
times the best evidence of ill breeding, and 
now and then there are vigorous and well- 
merited hisses from the occupants of the 
orchestra stalls who tire of the annoyance 
of the chatterers. 

A glimpse into the Metropolitan Opera 
House on an opera night will send the 
blood tingling through the veins. It is an 
inspiring sight. The vast auditorium is 
crowded. Every box is occupied. Tier 
upon tier rises, crowded with human beings, 
the women bejeweled and elegantly gowned, 
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the men in severe black raiment relieved 
only by an expanse of shirt bosom and 
white neckwear. When a great singer 
appears the applause is deafening, and as 
enthusiastic as the cheers heard in a 
national convention when the favorite can- 
didate for president has been named. 

The opera is the most ‘fashionable’ 
I may be doing an 


’ 


amusement we have. 
injustice to the box-holders when I say that 
they care more for the social prominence 
that the opera gives than for the music. 
But I am well within the line of truth when 
I say that the men and women who occupy 
seats in the orchestra and the galleries are 
enthusiasts who know all about music and 
musicians. Poor music they will not have 
at any price. Every attempt that is made 
to foist a company of poor singers upon the 
New York public has signally failed. It 
really does not seem to matter how high 
the charge is to hear great singers. It is 
paid with cheerfulness. The musical cult 
is ever growing in numbers and influence. 

3ut the theaters attract the greatest num- 
ber of people. A good play is certain to 
have a long and prosperous run. What 
have been called costume plays, plays of 
the romantic school, sparkling society 
dramas, and farces attract the most atten- 
tion. As I said before New Yorkers do 
not take their fun seriously. ‘They like to 
laugh. They have no use for tragedies 
except when some of the great performers, 
like Irving, Bernhardt, or Duse, appeal to 
them through the media of gorgeous stage 
setting, elaborate costuming, and splendid 
acting. They want to be amused. When 
it is remembered that only a few of the 
plays presented are financially successful 
and that it costs from $1,000 to $20,000 to 
properly mount, stage, and costume a good 
play it will be seen that the managers have 
to be men of nerve as well as adepts in the 
art of catering to the public. Perhaps it 
would be fair to say that it costs $5,000 to 
produce the average play. It costs from 
$5,000 to $30,000 to produce a new grand 
opera. This, of course, includes scenery, 
costumes, and all the paraphernalia of the 
stage-worker’s craft. 
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New Yorkers are great theater-goers. 
To many it is the only place of amusement. 
A large number of people care little or 
nothing for social festivities, but find relax- 
ation in a good play and a bit of supper 
afterward in some one of the dozens of good 
hostleries. adjacent to the theaters. They 
care nothing for card parties, reading clubs, 
lectures, or amusements that require think- 
ing. As one man tersely put it to me the 
other day, “I have enough sadness, enough 
trouble, enough tragedy in my business life 
to completely depress me. What I want in 
the evening is an hour or two at the opera 
or the theater where there is music and 
laughter and singing.” 

And a pretty penny New Yorkers pay for 
their amusements. The minimum scale of 
admission at the opera is $1, and the maxi- 
mum for a good seat is $5. A _ box will 
cost from $20 to $100 a night for the season 
of eighty performances. Perhaps it would 
be fair to say that the cost of the average 
box at the opera for the season is $4,000. 
And this, you know, is but the beginning of 
the expense. It is only one of the adjuncts 
of fashionable life. Before one can become 
an occupant of an opera box there are 
elaborate gowns to be purchased, horses 
and carriages, footmen, lackeys in waiting, 
dinners, suppers, and flowers until this part 
of the social life of the fashionable family 
in this great city amounts each year to a 
small fortune. 

The scale of prices at the theaters is 
more moderate. From a minimum of fifty 
cents to the maximum of $20 for a box 
gives a fair idea of what must be paid. 
The best theaters now charge $2.50 a seat, 
and even at this price, which is considerably 
more than the average man in New York 
earns per day, the houses are crowded and 
there is laughter and joy everywhere. 

What are known as “Sunday night con- 
certs”? have of late years become part of 
the city’s life. During the winter the 
singers of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company give on each Sunday evening a 
concert that always attracts an enormous 
audience of music lovers; and in Carnegie 
Music Hall and in some of the other halls 
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oratorios are performed and music of a 
religious character is given by the best 
artists and musicians. It is at a Sunday 
night concert that one may see the lovers of 
music to the best advantage. With popular 
prices of admission, the performance be- 
gins with great enthusiasm and cheer upon 
cheer as some favorite singer or performer 
appears. 

Strange to say the Sunday night concerts 
attract the most discriminating audiences. 
There is nothing trivial, nothing low, 
nothing degrading on the program. The 
music is all of the very highest order. 
The artists are of the highest grade. While 
the program is miscellaneous it usually con- 
tains a number of symphonic poems, classics 
from the great masters of music, and they 
are listened to with the greatest interest by 
men and women who are keen critics and 
who applaud or disapprove with the utmost 
precision. If the orchestra begins with the 
overture from ‘William Tell” we jump 
quickly to a symphonic poem from “Saint 
Saen,” and then through the mazes of 


Wagner to Schubert’s immortal gem “ Die 


Allmacht.” We get the best there is in 
the grand operas, with now and then some- 
thing from the oratorios and a French or 
German song that is full of style and finish. 
It is not too much to say that the Sunday 
night concerts have done more to popularize 
good music in New York than all the per- 
formances of the opera that have been 
given. How alert is the audience is shown 
when an encore is about to be given. Be- 
fore the accompanist has touched half a 
dozen keys of the piano the audience has 
caught the air and is applauding vigorously, 
until sometimes the singer is compelled to 
wait for the hand-clapping and bravos to 
cease. 

There has sprung up in New York a col- 
ony of musicians and music lovers who have 
drawn their inspiration from the popular 
music halls, from the popular music classes, 
from the popular concerts, until every res- 
taurant that flourishes in the evening has 
its little band of musicians who play during 
dinner and supper and there is given each 
evening a concert of the best music until 
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the moment that the latest diner has de- 
parted. Much of this popularity is due to 
men like the late Dr. Damrosch, Herr Seidl, 
and Walter and Frank Damrosch, who, in 
the face of adverse criticism, cheerfully pur- 
sued their labor of love until at last they 
have conquered by their perseverance. It 
may be said in all candor that proportion- 
ally there is a larger number of genuine lov- 
ers of music in New York than in any of the 
big cities of Europe. 

“Ah,” but I hear some one say, “ these en- 
tertainments that you are describing are not 
for the busy people, not for the poor men 
and women, but for the children of fortune, 
with expensive tastes and habits.” And I 
reply that for those who want to be enter- 
tained every night in the week without cost- 
ing them a cent New York offers unequaled 
advantages. 

Let me take a week as a sample of what 
I mean. On Saturday evening the Board 
of Education provides free lectures for the 
people. These lectures are, given in the 
public schoolhouses. You may take your 
choice of entertainment. You may have 
art, literature, science, or the drama, as you 
please. You may learn about earthquakes, 
about the University of Oxford, about the 
laws of health, about Armenia, about Shake- 
speare, about Hawaii, about “‘ How We Are 
Governed,” about the X rays, about “ First 
Aid to the Injured,” and so on through a 
long list of topics, each one informatory and 
interesting. On Sunday we may go to the 
Cooper Union to the popular singing classes, 
to Carnegie Hall, or to the vesper services in 
the churches, where the soloists are of the 
first order of talent and where the music is 
not equaled or surpassed in any other city. 
There are Sunday night concerts that cost 
nothing. They are not elaborate but there 
is good music and good singing. 

On Monday night you may go to the 
bicycle and riding academies, of which 
there is any number and where there is 
plenty of music, whirling wheels, spirited 
horses, and evolutions in riding and driving 
that are certain to interest you. On Tues- 
day night there are the skating rinks, where 
there is plenty of good music, flashing steel, 
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slippery ice, and beautiful women in gorgeous 
costumes. On Wednesday there are church 
fairs, fairs for charities of all kinds, ‘‘ smok- 
ing concerts,” at which there is more music 
than smoking, and entertainments of various 
sorts that cost nothing if you desire to keep 
your hand on your pocketbook. On Thurs- 
day night there are balls given by political 
or social clubs and organizations of working 
men and women, to which, if you are smart 
enough, you may be invited without money 
and without price. On Friday nights there 
are the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
there are the reading clubs, the debating so- 
cieties, and a hundred and one charitable 
organizations that throw open their doors 
and provide good entertainments of music, 
readings, and lectures for those who desire 
to enter. 

And I have not yet enumerated a quarter 
of the entertainments that are at hand. I 
have said nothing about the great work that 
churches like St. Bartholomew’s and St. 
George’s are doing. I mention these two 
because they are the best type of what 
religious men and women are doing to 
help those who are not able to help them- 
selves. Every night in the week there is 
some sort of service of an entertaining 
character in some one of the buildings con- 
nected with these parishes. And what is 
true of St. Bartholomew’s and St. George’s 
is true of hundreds of other churches. The 
directors in these works of usefulness now 
understand that the way to reach men’s 
souls and minds is by influencing them to 
become better men and women, by music, 
by readings, by lectures, by entertainments, 
rather than by preaching of an hereafter in 
which all is sorrow. 

I have made no mention yet of a form of 
entertainment that is very popular. It has 
become the fashion of late to give formal 
dinner parties at home. Andas if this were 
not enough nearly every host feels it incum- 
bent to engage musical or literary talent of 
some kind to entertain his guests. Thus it 
is that we have quite one hundred and fifty 
men and women who read, sing, dance, and 
perform on musical instruments, engaged 
each evening. Each of these artists, so 
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called, is paid from $10 to $50 per night. 
Time was when a musicale was made up of 
home talent. Nowadays wealthy men pay 
as much as $1,000 for a company of artists 
to amuse their guests, and at card parties, 
dancing parties, and the like there is now a 
variation of the old order of things by the 
introduction of professional actors and ac- 
tresses who disport themselves and amuse 
the guests of the evening. 

A form of entertainment once popular in 
New York has almost entirely died out. 
Lectures and entertainments of the lyceums 
are things of the past. Even the lamented 
3ill Nye seldom drew a large audience in 
New York, and it is only on rare occasions 
that some new idol, suddenly become popu- 
lar, like Ian Maclaren, attracts attention. 
Somehow New York City people will not 
patronize lectures unless they are free, such 
as provided by the public school department. 
Even the churches, which once gave great 
prominence to the winter’s course of lec- 
tures, have entirely abandoned the idea. 

I have said nothing, either, about the 
great public balls of the winter. You have 
heard much, no doubt, about what is called 
the French ball, but it is hardly worth dis- 
cussion here. It is a very poor imitation of 
the students’ ball in Paris and is patronized 
only by men and women without any past, 
present, or future. But the balls given by 
the Old Guard, by the Palestine Command- 
ery, by the great German societies like the 
Liederkranz and Arion are largely repre- 
sentative of the best there is in the great 
city. They are patronized by men and 
women of social, political, and financial 
prominence. They are conducted orderly, 
attract thousands of people, and are very 
good safety-valves for letting off superfluous 
hilarity. 

A new order of amusement that has taken 
hold of Gothamtown is the “ continuous per- 
formances ”’ in some of the theaters. They 
have become quite popular. These perform- 
ances begin at eleven o’clock in the morning 
and run with little or no intermission during 
the entire day, and up to eleven o’clock in 
the evening." They are of the variety order, 
but of a high class, and have attracted some 
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of the best performers from the legitimate 
stage. They are patronized most liberally 
and have made fortunes for their projectors. 

Compared with London or Paris New 
York offers more legitimate and clean amuse- 
ments thaneither. We have not the “ penny- 
pops ” of London nor the cafés chantants of 
Paris. We have what is much better, whole- 
some amusements provided by the churches, 
the various literary, singing, and debating 
societies and clubs, the various associations 
that are trying to ameliorate the condition 
of the lowly, the theaters, the reading-rooms, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and organizations of a kindred kind. 
Yorkers take their amusement in a more 
decent way than do the Parisians and in a 
more enjoyable way than do the Londoners. 

Though there are many free entertain- 
ments provided it should not be forgotten 
that the money expended each year in pub- 
lic amusements in New York alone would 
run up into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
If I were to give you the figures as they have 
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been given to me you might suspect that I 
was trying to rival Mullhall, the English 
statistician, so I shall not do that. I have 
contented myself with simply giving you an 
outline of the facts, and you shall say for 
yourselves whether or not the men of the 
city are sordid money-grabbers instead of 
lovers of ease, comfort, and amusement. 

I cannot close without referring to the 
work that is being done in an unostentatious 
way by some men and women of large for- 
tunes. They are doing their share of good 
in the world in a variety of ways, but in 
none, I believe, more appreciatively than by 
employing well-known entertainers who now 
and then go about the big town into the 
newsboys’ lodging houses, the mission 
houses, the hospitals, and institutions of that 
character, where they bring laughter to take 
the place of tears, give joy for sorrow, and 
drive away pain by the music of their voices 
and the magic of their nimble fingers. 
Truly, ‘‘ They serve God well who serve his 
creatures.” 


USE. 


LOVEJOY. 


| hs is hard to shout when things go wrong, 
And the world seems a heartless place; 
It is hard indeed to whistle a song 
Or go with a smiling face! 
It is hard, I know, to endure, ah me! 
When we feel the javelin; 
3ut if all went right then there would be 
No victory to win! 


And so I think ’twere better to take 
The bitter as well as the sweet, 

And bravely bear, though the heart must ache, 
And sore must be the feet; 

For, were all this life felicity, 
With never a cross for men, 

Oh, where would be the victory, 


Or the need of heaven, then ? 
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NURSERY PUZZLES. 


BY THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


- HAT shall we do with our cry- 
babies?” is a question that 
has puzzled family-mothers al- 

most as much as the problem of temper- 

ance reform. 

“She makes me carry that blooming 
howler four or five hours every night, yer 
Honor,” said a divorce-seeker, ‘‘and I want 
to know if there is a law to prevent me from 
cutting this business short.” ‘Yes, there 
is,” said the judicial humorist—‘‘the law 
about common carriers; you can’t back out 
of your contract.” And the malcontent 
went away a sadder, if not much wiser, man. 

The Glasgow weaver congratulates him- 
self on his superior wisdom in such matters 
and buys a bottle of ‘ black drops ’’—“ war- 
ranted to knock ’em out, if they have lungs 
like a fog-horn.” 

American venders of a similar nostrum 
adapt their advertisements to the taste of an 
esthetic public: ‘Our soothing-compound 
will alleviate the irritation of the nervous 
disorder, and we confidently invite compari- 
son of its unfailing effectiveness with that of 
any rival preparation.” 

It is the argument of “results, and no 
questions asked” that has turned many a 
chief of sinners into a saint. When the 
Portuguese government abolished slavery in 
their East African colonies one notorious 
kafir-thrasher claimed that the clemency of 
his treatment was attested by the fact that 
two of his slaves had declined to leave him; 
but investigation proved that one of those 
attachés had been crippled for life and the 
other clubbed into idiocy. They remained 
because they could not get away; and for 
analogous reasons the victims of soothing 
elixirs can be warranted to keep the peace— 
they do not cry because their faculty for vo- 
cal complaint has been extinguished together 
with their consciousness. 


It would be cheaper and all in all perhaps 
more merciful to sandbag the little screamer 
into insensibility. But “ Put yourself in my 
place” pleads the poor mother; ‘coming 
home tired from ten hours of hard work at 
the factory, then working about the house 
two or three hours, and longing for sleep as 
a famished creature longs for food—how 
in the name of pity can I afford to trot 
around the rest of the night with a crying 
baby—wearing myself out and driving my 
husband crazy or to the gin-shop ?” 

For such the project of night and day 
kindergartens would perhaps be the best 
solution of a cruel problem; but those who 
administer opiates for the baby’s, rather 
than for their own comfort, may find solace 
in the assurance that chronic screaming fits 
indicate an altogether abnormal condition 
of the nervous system, and will subside upon 
the reestablishment of even moderately good 
health. The young of our next zoological 
relatives are as quiet as dolls unless they 
are teased beyond endurance ; Indian babies 
rarely cry, and a correspondent from Bar- 
rackpur, British India, describes the “ pa- 
thetic silence of the poor starved infants, 
clinging to the breasts of their haggard 
mothers”; but an unfortunate idea prevails 
in nurserydom that it is hunger that makes 
bzbies scream. 


The fairies love the niggah well, 
sing the Barbados darkies, 


They know the niggah by the smell, 

And when the niggah’s children cry 

The fairies send ’em possum pie ; 
and infant aristocrats are coaxed to guzzle 
whenever they emit their signal of distress. 
For a while that expedient really answers its 
purpose ; overrepletion tends to induce sleep 
or a sort of lethargy, as one may experience 
in the drowsiness of the after-dinner hour; 
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but before long continuous surfeits avenge 
themselves in a state of far-gone gastric dis- 
order, associated, like other forms of dys- 
pepsia, with nervous irritation of a more and 
more pronounced ill humor. A lower diet 
and a higher pillow are the best remedies in 
such cases. Try to amuse the child, to 
make it forget the approach of the surfeit 
hour ; reduce it toa minimum of milk gruel ; 
permit it to exercise its teeth on an arrow- 
root biscuit, a stoned dry plum, or some 
similar harmless but tenacious substance ; 
omit a meal altogether, every now and then, 
without the least apprehension as to ulti- 
mate consequences. At night keep the 
child’s head cool, and high enough to lessen 
the tendency of gastric disorders affecting 
the brain. Avail yourself of the first day of 
pleasant weather; there is nothing like a 
romp in the sun-warmed fields to promote 
sound sleep. The progress of the cure may 


be retarded by the child’s fretfulness during 
the first few days, but after that will be 
aided by the circumstance that in child- 
hood the self-regulating tendencies of the 
organism assert 


themselves much 
promptly than in after life. 

Catarrh microbes are guests with a pro- 
clivity for introducing their relatives, and 
another puzzling problem is the manage- 
ment of children that are always apt to 
catch cold. After months of sniffling and 
coughing the little patient perhaps begins 
to complain of pains in the throat; the 
trouble may result in croup, or something 
worse, and the alarmed mother makes up 
her mind to take no risks if she can help it. 
Outings are suspended altogether ; in winter 
the windows are probably nailed down to 
exclude every breath of cold air; but after 
all the youngsters cannot be expected to 
submit to a perpetuity of indoor confine- 
ment. Their wistful looks, as they linger 
about the window, suggest a desire for a 
change of scene, and their mother at last 
consents to take them to meeting or to the 
new museum. But that expedient is an 
appeal from demons to Beelzebub, and a 
graphic humorist, with a good deal of hy- 
gienic insight, describes a crowded, over- 
heated meeting-house as a place where 
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“Freddy’s cough-germs establish a colony 
in Tommy’s throat ; old Jones’ consumption 
microbes hover about in search of victims, 
and Smith’s departing influenza takes a 
fresh grip on Jackson’s lungs.” 

The theory of contagious lung disorders 
has, indeed, become something more than a 
hypothesis. No public school teacher with 
the least capacity for observation can doubt 
that catarrhs spread from child to child, 
from class room to class room, often ata 
time of the year when the evidence of the 
thermometer makes it impossible to ascribe 
the trouble to the inclemency of the weather. 
“This changeable climate of ours” then 
becomes a scapegoat that can be made to 
bear almost any sin ; but parents of common 
sense have no right to sacrifice the health of 
their children to an idiotic hearsay prejudice. 
They cannot any longer imagine that fresh 
air—warm or cold—has anything todo with 
the cause of lung affections. After all the 
evidence for the elucidation of the subject 
published in the course of the last twenty 
years they cannot doubt that “colds,” ca- 
tarrhs, and croup, as well as bronchitis and 
consumption, are house diseases, sure to be 
aggravated by a stagnant, overheated at- 
mosphere, and equally sure to be mitigated 
or cured by cold, fresh air. 

Safety, then, can be found only in a com- 
plete reversion of the conventional program : 
indulge your children in all the outdoor ex- 
ercise they can enjoy, but keep them out of 
crowded assembly-rooms, out of stuffy street- 
cars and ferry-boat cabins ; keep them away 
from every risk of contagion, at the hazard 
of discrediting their appreciation of social 
amenities. 

The Rothschilds ascribe their success to 
their business rule of ‘avoiding partnerships 
with the unlucky,” and lovers of hygienic 
prosperity ought to shun the approach of 
the unfortunates whose lungs have become 
microbe-traps. Uncharitable? Precaution 
is not viewed in that light in epidemics of 
diphtheria and smallpox only because in 
such cases the risk of contagion is more 
clearly recognized. 

A grievous puzzle is also the overvivacity 
of certain children, who cannot be left ten 
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minutes alone without getting into ten dif- 
ferent sorts of trouble. A Polish mother of 
West Chicago saw one of her little masters 
of mischief enact gymnastics on a second- 
story window-sill, and at once invested a 
part of her savings in a stout wire screen 
that prevented access to points of danger. 
Then, thinking herself safe, she took a trip 
to a coal-wharf to pick upa peck of fuel and 
on her return saw smoke issuing from the 
eaves of her house, as from the chinks of 
a lime-kiln. With the assistance of a neigh- 
bor she penetrated the deadly murk and 
opened every door and window in the house, 
but too late : her four children lay side by side, 
suffocated, and with most of their clothes 
burned to smoldering rags. During her two 
hours’ absence the unfortunate little busy- 
bodies had got hold of the match-box and 
set the rugs and blankets afire. 

Still the let-alone plan can be divested of 
the possibility of risk with a little precau- 
tion and two dollars’ worth of wire netting. 
Screen the windows and fireplaces, lock 
away the match-box, remove everything that 
could be abused for purposes of a destructive 
missile, and turn loose your enfants terribles 


as you would atroop of monkeys in a model 


menagerie cage. There is no sign of innate 
depravity about their penchant for destruc- 
tion ; as Jean Jacques Rousseau points out, it 
is merely their hankering for exercising their 
budding vigor, combined with the circum- 
stance that demolition is so much easier 
than construction. 

Toys, of course, are indispensable in a 
self-dependent kindergarten, and a friend of 
mine has experimented with quite an assort- 
ment of nicknacks that can be neither swal- 
lowed nor destroyed : footballs, leather cush- 
ions, and an empty apple-barrel wrapped 
round and round with heavy woolen rugs. 
His youngsters ride that contrivance all day 
with a never-ending delight, founded, pos- 
sibly, on the fact that it serves to prefigure 
the ups and downs of practical life; they 
also have a grapple swing and a few foot- 
ball-proof pets—quite enough to keep them 
in good humor for hours together. 

From a bandbox-maker’s point of view 
that nursery-room is not a pronounced suc- 
cess, but it solvesthe problem of combining 
safety with abundant opportunities for phys- 
ical exercise. 


THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION. 


BY M. V. 


HE interpretation which we may put 
T upon the developments of modern 

scientific discoveries along the lines 
of physiology, bacteriology, pathology, pa- 
thogeny, microscopy, chemistry, and the rest 
of investigation which bears upon the needs 
and conditions of man is that we have a 
problem before us which is of the greatest 
vital importance to our physical, mental, 
and moral welfare. Even our spiritual life 
is not beyond the influence of this great 
problematic discussion which proceeds from 
the laboratory. We can no longer disre- 
gard the statements and prophesies put 
forth from the workers in the laboratories 
of investigation. They have promulgated 
truths, and these cannot be refuted, how- 
ever hard an effort may be made to disbe- 
H-Mar, 
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lieve because they have proved unpleasant. 

It is a patent fact that the larger number 
of modern discoveries touch some point of 
physical being as they have brought their 
search-lights to bear upon defective meth- 
ods or conditions. In reality we would 
seem to be in these days under the scrutiny 
of an army of sharpshooters whose chief aim 
it is to expose our weak points, for never 
before in the history of the world has human 
rank and file been so much the object of a 
steady fire from the standpoint of the 
sciences as to-day. In both continents 
there is an army of investigators zealously 
using that marvelous bit of crystal, the 
microscope, from day to month, from month 
to year, in the endeavor to discover causes 
and effects in a world which to us seems far 
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removed but which in reality is within and 
abaut us, and, in fact, is ourselves. 

The microscope is the enemy of the ob- 
scure. It reveals the infinitesimal and shows 
us such conditions in our daily living as were 
never dreamed of. Its bacterial discover- 
ies have made us shrink from its scrutiny. 
Its revelations in certain lines of manufac- 
ture have produced such an exposition of 
fraud that we can hardly be thankful 
enough for its beneficence. Along with 
chemistry it has brought us face to face 
with the great problem of the science of 
nutrition. It has awakened us to the fact 
that there jis an intimate relation between 
success and nutrition, that morality 1s influ- 
enced by pabulum, that life is a mere mat- 
ter of the infinitesimal carried into broader 
realms. 

That we are in error in our food economy 
is no longer a vague theme to be scoffed at 
by the thoughtless, noticed lightly by the 
reader, and believed in only by the scien- 
tist. It is a substantial fact, easily proved 
to those who would be doubtful. Professor 
Atwater, under the direction of the United 
States Agricultural Department, has given 
to the people such data in bulletins showing 
the result of his investigations that any one 
of ordinary intelligence may fully compre- 
hend, so concise and complete are they. 

While there is yet much to learn through 
experimentation, there is at hand sufficient 
information to enable us to make very im- 
portant deductions for personal use. We 
are told by the best authority that we must 
come to the realization that “not merely 
our health, our strength, and our incomes, 
but our higher intellectual life, and even 
our morals, depend upon the care which we 
take of. our bodies, and among the things 
essential to health and wealth, to right 
thinking and right living, one, and that not 
the least important, is our diet.” It is our 
good fortune to have learned this—to be 
told that the science of food reaches to 
évery point on the line of battle for 
existence. 

To the poor man it is everything — 
strength to work, morality to resist tempta- 
tion, and courage to forestall calamity. 
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Temperance and peace have little place in 
the poorly nourished body. Passion and 
sin have no staying powers back of them 
when stimulation takes the place of nourish- 
ment. Depravity and starvation claim their 
victims where there is nothing known of 
what builds the body. Better instincts are 
forced back because body, mind, and soul 
are weak, and our half-fed, badly nourished 
classes are our brutal classes. 

Ignorance and waste and misguided no- 
tions concerning food values keep the poor 
woman and her family the slaves of her im- 
providence. Her food, such as she thinks 
of purchasing, costs three times its nutritive 
value, if not more. Bad cooking adds its 
quota of misery to the deplorable system of 
purchase, and there can be no health or 
morality where it reigns. Nature must be 
satisfied and the saloon is the Mecca of 
relief. 

A sequence to this ignorance is the de- 
pleted system, an easy prey to disease. 
Children half fed die by thousands and the 
world goes on flowing in the old channel. 
Ignorance among the masses, incredulity, 
conservatism, and indifference among the 
upper classes keep us where we are. The 
poor eat too little, the rich too much. Tra- 
dition, the palate, and the appetite reign su- 
preme, while science has begun to roll the 
stone away from untold misery. It is for 
us to “keep the stone a rolling” and be 
willing to recognize the advance army of 
crusaders who would conquer the world of 
incredulity and ignorance. 

Our greatest problem lies in individual 
necessity. What to one is enough to an- 
other is surplus. Sex and age, occupation 
and heredity, each must be considered be- 
fore a régime can be established. The 
wear and tear of an active body requires a 
class of nutrients which to one of sedentary 
habits would be a burden. The brain- 
worker does not digest an oversupply, but 
is oppressed, and his capacity for work is 
impaired. To bring about an intelligent 
régime one must learn the constituents of 
food, their effects and what they produce in 
the body, their relation to the general stand- 
ard of physical achievement, and by 
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thoughtful consideration and selection suit 
the kind to the case. 

A study of the foods of nations shows 
beyond cavil the relation of sustenance to 
capacity. Edison has tersely put the truth 
in these words: ‘“ Those who eat rice think 
rice.” However true this may appear, the 
science of food, as it develops under the 
power of the microscope and the experimen- 
tatives of the laboratory, can but be recog- 
nized, in the words of Dr. Mary E. Green, 
as ‘the broad foundation upon which the 
social and intellectual superstructure of our 
civilization is based and upon which the 
quality of our arts and higher industries 
largely depend.” 

When women in the home shall have 
given the impulse to this study which they 
gave to the study of parliamentary law, 
ethics, and the rest of self-culture which 


has made the “club” a success for elemen- 
tary education, there will be hope that the 
poor may be raised from out the darkness 
of ignorance, and the homes of high and 
low be made better, healthier, and happier. 

The great movement toward culture has 
spent its first flush of usefulness, and there 
now comes a desire on the part of some 
pioneers for a more practical application of 
benefits derived, and this is where a grain 
of seed, well planted, may be expected to 
grow. While the study of economics is 
progressing it is not perfected, nor is any 
science, so long as this vital matter of nu- 
trition lies upon fallow ground. 

The tower of self-education has been 
raised, but its foundation has no strength 
or permanence, and without these it must 
eventually fall into disuse. Our intellectual 
life depends upon our physical basis. 


THE ETHICS OF DRESS. 


BY ANNA HUNTER BARRON, 


RESS affects health favorably or 

unfavorably in so many ways that 

it would be impossible to go into 
explanations here beyond the statement of 
a few leading principles. Physical health 
and moral efficiency are closely connected. 
Any injury to one reacts upon the other. 
Undue regard for mere show in dress al- 
most certainly leads to neglect of hygienic 
requirements in the form and substance of 
garments; and this in turn injures the 
wearer’s physical health and lessens her 
vitality—hence an inevitable loss of moral 
force. 

We need not be materialists in order to 
understand how defiance of physical limita- 
tions entails mental lassitude and moral 
cowardice. Nor must we infer that the im- 
morality thus induced will be of a criminal 
sort; but the larger truth cannot be evaded : 
nature punishes her law-breakers — pun- 
ishes them physically and spiritually—for 
every prohibited act. One law is that 
women shall be dressed for protection first, 
for adornment in the second place. Protec- 


tion against cold, heat, wind, rain is of ab- 
solute importance; everything else must 
give way to this, or health will inevitably be 
lost. A distinguished physician whose prac- 
tise has been large told the present writer 
that his experience had made it plain that 
more than two thirds of the diseases of 
which young women die are brought on by 
inattention to proper dress. ‘Thin shoes in 
cold weather, low corsages, inadequate un- 
derwear, insufficient wraps, and scant head 
covering—these, he said, had caused more 
deaths than all the epidemics. 

Most women of fashion will not deny that 
the fear of crushing a dainty evening dress 
will frequently prevent the wearing of heavy 
close-drawn wraps, no matter what the 
weather. So an exquisitely decorative coif- 
fure prohibits the proper protection of the 
head; and the delicately fashioned shoes of 
the day recoil, as it were, from the vulgar 
touch of overshoes. Yet it is true that not 
those who set the fashions and are amply 
able to carry them out suffer most from these 
causes, but rather those who are poor and 
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yet imitate the rich. A close carriage 
stuffed with furs will enable the millionaire’s 
daughter to wear a fairy-like robe between 
one palace and another when the wind 
blows a gale and the temperature is under 
zero. But when her less fortunate imitator 
lacks both carriage and furs the ball dress 
is but poor armor against the cold. 

Here arises the true ethical problem. 
How far is the rich girl, who sets the fash- 
ions, responsible for the evil influence 
wrought upon the poor girl by her fascina- 
ting example? Such a question cannot be 
lightly set aside, and every woman may well 
ponder it. Leaving out the question of 
physical health, and only considering the 
peace of mind disturbed or destroyed by 
arousing an ambition which can never be 
satisfied, what a pathetic thing it is to find 
that your example has made another wom- 
an’s or girl’s life miserable ! 

Remember for a moment that mere dif- 
ference in fortune cannot eradicate a natural 
feminine taste for beautiful belongings, that 
often enough the shivering, half-clad girl in 
the street will be found to possess even 


greater native artistic feeling than your own, 
and that to her your elegance and luxury 
appeal with a force scarcely within your 


comprehension. What to you is but com- 
monplace, every-day life looks to her like a 
vision of fairyland; and too often, misled 
by imagination, she barters more than life 
with the expectation of rivaling you in ex- 
terior decorations. 

It is presumable that no sound-minded, 
truly thoughtful person can hope that fash- 
ionable life is going to cease in order to 
better the life of the unfashionable world. 
Nor is it necessary. The best that can be 
expected is the spread of humane and char- 
itable influences to the effect of obliterating 
indifference where gentle and sympathetic 
tact and thoughtfulness are so necessary. 
The poor need educating in sensible chan- 
nels as much as do the rich; it is for them 
to discover that happiness does not clothe 
itself in gaudy raiment and set itself down 
to intemperate feasting. Contentment is 
not a possession of the millionaire, nor does 
it serve as thrall to the millionaire’s daughter. 


THE ETHICS OF DRESS. 


We are slowly but surely finding out that 
all reform worth counting as such may be 
charged to spiritual education. The people, 
from highest to lowest, advance in happi- 
ness exactly apace with the broadening of 
their spiritual sympathies and the deepening 
of their sweetest humaninsight. The more 
we know of one another the nearer of kin 
we seem to be and the sharper strikes in the 
sting of conscience forevery neglect of duty 
toward our fellows. The richer we are the 
greater our responsibilities; but the poorer 
we are the clearer should be our duty not 
to set too high a value upon the flashing 
will-o’-the-wisp called riches. In all coun- 
tries the middle classes are the best and 
happiest people, from which it may be safely 
inferred that extremes are, though wide 
apart, much alike. The sting of poverty 
and the temptations, the worry, the hollow 
disappointments, and the fatal excesses of 
great wealth would be hard to choose be- 
tween by a healthy mind were all the facts 
known. , 

But what has all this to do with dress? 
Look around you and see the answer. A 
very large majority of young women reckon 
the value of wealth almost wholly by the 
gowns it would enable them to purchase, by 
the fashionable entertainments it would 
make possible, by the social victories it 
would insure. Never a thought of sweet 
charity, never a dream of rendering the lives 
of unfortunate sisters better worth living, 
enters into the estimate. And this narrow 
and essentially vulgar selfishness is not in 
most cases due to native badness of heart; 
it is the result of habitual thoughtlessness. 
Our girls are not educated to regard life as 
being any broader than the social circle in 
which they are to move ; and to dress up to 
the despairing envy of their associates is 
one of the highest aims of their effort. What 
is more talked of than the most attractive 
and costly gown at the latest function? 

This inordinate passion for dress display 
has already largely affected the natural 
course of matrimony inour country. Young 
men of marriageable age fully understand 
the terms of a problem in which extravagant 
expenditure of money is the chief factor, and 
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they feel the danger of marrying upon a 
small income when they know that the girl 
of their choice will never be content with 
less than the wardrobe of the wealthiest of 
her acquaintances. Scarcely a week passes 
that does not bring news of a defalcation, a 
forgery, a robbery, or a suicide traceable to 
some young man’s insane efforts to procure 
money with which to support undue social 
extravagances. Almost every sort of dis- 
appointments, disagreements, despairs may 
be safely attributed to a failure on the part 
of the young husband to maintain for his 
wife what is falsely named “social distinc- 
tion,” and our divorce courts record the re- 
sults. Too often at the bottom of it all lies 
an insane desire for dressing utterly beyond 
the income at command. 

In the course of aninvestigation of crimi- 
nal records the present writer was told by a 
man who for more than thirty years had 
served as police judge and in other court ca- 
pacities that the recurrence of various crimes 
committed by young women for the sake of 
finery in dress has been alarmingly on the 
increase during the last ten years. Nor 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘ 


VIDENTLY the old-fashioned forms 

of the various kinds of baking have 

a history of their own. What do 
their remarkable, sometimes enigmatical 
forms signify? Why are the same plain, 
venerable forms unchangingly repeated? 
Can they be merely the arbitrary fabrication 
of housewivesand bakers? But inthat case 
the same forms would not always be re- 
tained. All imaginable shapes could be 
made with the dough and baked—shapes 
more convenient than many of those so con- 
stantly copied. Apparently superior ease 
and simplicity in their making cannot ex- 
plain the survival of these plump human 
and animal forms, the gingerbread horse- 
men, pretzels, pancakes, tree cakes, rolls, 
and so forth. The traditional preference 
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‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN 


were these crimes confined to poverty- 
stricken victims, many of the perpetrators 
being women of respectable, even moder- 
ately wealthy, families. So great has be- 
come the stress of desire for fashionable 
success and so enormous the cost of the 
things necessary to attaining it that shop- 
lifting is not unusual (with cleptomania as 
its partrician name) among people rich 
enough to live in brown stone houses in 
fashionable streets. 

Within the limits of a paper like this one 
can but suggest a few outlines for the read- 
er’s further filling up. The thing needed is 
education of the young in correct views of 
life. Girls should grow up to feel that there 
must inevitably be rich people and poor 
people and that the rich are not necessarily 
better in any way than the poor; that, on 
the other hand, the rich are not to blame 
because the poor are poor; that there is no 
natural and just antagonism between rich 
and poor; and, finally, that education is 
worse than worthless if it does not bring all 
classes nearer to a common criterion of hu- 
man excellence. 





‘‘UEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


for them must have a deeper foundation. 

Let us pick out at random the most con- 
spicuous forms, the gingerbread men and 
riders and the primitive animal forms allied 
tothem. Where have we seen similar plump 
botches of art from which they might be 
imitated or at least copied in outline? Ah, 
in museums, especially in those for ethnog- 
raphy. Here the inartistic amulets and 
idols of primitive races fashioned in the 
simplest manner as if by a child’s hand 
from wood or modeled in clay which was 
afterward burnt are the exact counterparts 
of our gingerbread men. Obviously there 
is a connection between them. And why 
not? In the times of sacrificial feasts pas- 
try could not be dispensed with and a por- 
tion of it had to be sacrificed to the gods 
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with the meat offering. It was but a short 
step to give the pastry destined for this high 
use a special form. This form was not 
chosen madly, and it seemed most appropri- 
ate to model in bread or cake dough the an- 
imal sacrificed, or at least some character- 
istic part of the animal. This pastry found 
favor especially with those who were not 
able to obtain any of the animal sacrificed, 
who for the most part were children, be- 
cause it enabled all to take part in the sacred 
feast. 

In later times the custom of this symbolic 
sacrifice came more into evidence. With 
the changed conditions of civilization the 
sacrificial animals generally became too ex- 
pensive for the earlier great public sacrificial 
feasts, which then lost their feature of pub- 
licity and finally were reduced to small fes- 
tivals limited to single families, For this 
purpose a whole sacrificial animal such as a 
bull or a boar of course was too much. The 
very largest number of kinsmen who united 
with their chief for the festival would re- 
quire several days to devour such a large 
quantity of meat. Naturally individual fam- 


ilies had to content themselves with a part 


offering in one animal. The pastry sym- 
bolic of the animal sacrificed gradually 
displaced the animal until at last it consisted 
almost entirely inan ancient but unmeaning 
remnant of a long-forgotten worship. 

To this kind of mythological pastry be- 
long our Christmas cakes, so common in old 
Germany, which picture a plump baked wild 
boar. The boar was sacred to the northern 
Frey or, asthe Germans have it, Fré, the one 
who makes glad, the oldest German sun 
god, who as such also was the god of peace 
and plenty. 

The custom of the boar feast is observed 
in part to this day. Formerly, according 
to the old sagas, the whole animal was 
served. On him, the sin offering, says 
the Edda, the people laid their hands 
and made their vows. By this means they 
thought to propitiate the sun god, who in his 
anger against the world caused gloomy 
winter by withdrawing from the earth. In 
atonement the boar, the animal sacred to 
him, was sacrificed to him; that is, was 
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eaten in his honor. To eat roast pork on 
Christmas eve is a custom observed even at 
the present day in German families of Ba- 
varia, and in the markets of Brandenburg, 
Prussia, the pig’s head is a frequent sight 
on holidays. But the cakes have remained 
the most truly symbolic of the boar sacrifice. 

The Saint Martin’s bird, still found in 
many regions in the bakeries about the time 
of Saint Martin’s Day, November 11, be- 
longs in the same group of mythological 
pastry. It simply is wheat bread or cake 
dough baked in the form of a little brown 
bird, scarcely as large as a pancake. - It is 
symbolic of the Martinmas goose, which 
among the old Germans was eaten in honor 
of Woden at the Woden festival in the fall. 
Later the day was rechristened in honor of 
Saint Martin. The Saint Martin’s birds, like 
the little sheep which may be obtained the 
whole year through in many bakeries in Sax- 
ony and Thuringia, were without doubt at 
one time the substitutes for animal offerings. 

That certainly was the case with the pastry 
hare met with in very ancient times through- 
out various German provinces, for the hare 
was a sacrificial animal not only among the 
ancient Egyptians and Celts but also among 
the Germans. Among the Germans it was 
sacrificed to avert possible evils—hence its 
ill repute as an unlucky animal. 

As the goose, the bird of the winter fes- 
tival, was devoted to Woden’s or Saint Mar- 
tin’s Day on the introduction of winter, so 
the hare, the prolific, lively leaper, was 
dedicated to the first festival of spring, that 
of Ostara or Freia. That the hare was sac- 
rificed to her is seen by pictures provided 
with her name on her various altars, eighty of 
which were found in 1647 on the island 
Walcheren alone. At Easter, when the 
hare was said to lay Easter eggs, the sym- 
bol of life awakening from the dead, it could 
not be sacrificed, because according to an 
Anglo-Saxon saga it formerly was a bird, 
but the pastry hare, at least, could be 
eaten. This custom has been almost en- 
tirely dropped. 

The Freiberg peasant hare, a brown, long 
piece of pastry with white almonds on it, re- 
minding one of a speckled hare, is yet in 
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vogue. Formerly ‘it was in evidence only 


about Easter time, but now it is to be had 
any day at the gingerbread bakeries of the 
renowned old hill towns in Saxony. 

Often in place of the entire sacrificial ani- 
mal only a very characteristic part of it is 


represented in pastry. Thus on Saint Mar- 
tin’s Day the significant horn of Saint 
Martin’s ox was used as a drinking vessel, 
a custom yet observed, at least in England, 
and little horns are to be got everywhere 
the year round at bakeries. The horse- 
shoe of the sacrificial horse is another in- 
stance of this practise. Among the Ger- 
mans the horseshoe has great mythological 
importance in connection with Woden’s 
steed. 

The gingerbread men point back to the 
sacrifices of prisoners, of cavalry and in- 
fantry warriors. In these human sacrifices, 
even those of most remote antiquity, the 
gods alone were represented and men. ate 
none of them, partaking instead of the 
baked and painted figures. Originally 
these baked figures were painted with the 
blood of the sacrifices. That is why the 
color red is so conspicuous on the ginger- 
bread figures. The blood was considered 
to be the seat of the soul, therefore the 
most precious part of the being, for by eat- 
ing it one not only gained strength for him- 
self but annihilated his enemy, spirit and all. 

In the earliest times, says the Edda, men 
not only drank the blood of their slain ene- 
mies but devoured their hearts. In their 
sacrifice of prisoners of war they did this. 
Later they substituted pastry hearts, which 
survive to-day in our gingerbread hearts. 
Gingerbread horses take the place of the 
actual horses formerly sacrificed. 

We have now learned to explain the con- 
stancy to certain forms in mythological bak- 
ing by the practise of making the pastry 
representative of the sacrifice or some char- 
acteristic part of it, but some pastry is in- 
tended to represent the god to whom the 
sacrifice or feast is dedicated. The latter 
was the custom in old Mexico. There the 
man who was to be sacrificed, before the 
eventful time came was called by the name 
of the god by whom he was to be devoured 
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and thus become a part of the devourer, 
and he was led about decked out in the 
clothes and trappings of this god. In order 
to enable all to partake of the sacrifice little 
images of him were baked with an admix- 
ture of his blood. Such an image was 
called the god to be eaten. It was some- 
what similar to the blood-sprinkled ginger- 
bread riders and footmen eaten by our 
earliest German forefathers. 
ages were only a part substitute for such 
sacrifices ; the other part is seen in the pop- 
ularly revered figures of gods, facsimiles of 
the pastry figures, made into amulets of 
clay, amber, wood, and metal. 

We cannot ascertain whether or not our 
pastry of this kind had the same origin as 
that of old Mexico, but the same fashion of 
baking likenesses of the gods prevailed 
among us. In Tyrol until recently it was 
the custom to model with the last of the 
bread dough a figure which was called a 
“god” and baked with the rest of the bread. 
According to the Frithjof saga images of the 
gods were baked and anointed with oil. 
That is how it happened when a baked 
Baldur and the figure of another god fell 
into the fire that the whole house caught 
fire. In this category of baking, which has 
proceeded from an ancient worship, be- 
longs the tree cake, which once was con- 
sidered sacred. It was baked in honor of 
the ancient giant trees and eaten on their 
feast day. Similar to the tree cake are the 
old Greek tree images of clay, religious 
gifts, such as those excavated from the 
island of Cyprus to-day are claimed to be. 

The latest variety of mythological baking 
is an imitation of these religious emblems. 
To it belongs the familiar baking of Shrove 
Tuesday, the pancakes and pretzels. This 
Shrovetide festival was a sun feast in com- 
memoration of revivifying nature, and was 
properly the first spring festival, when joy 
knew no bounds. On this account the 
pastry of this festival had reference to the 
sun. The pancakes represent the disk of 
the sun. In Saxony and Thuringia pretzels 
are offered for sale from Christmas night 
to Easter by boys who go about the streets 
with their pretzel baskets on braces and at- 
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tract attention by a rattle. Nevertheless 
this baking belongs to Shrove Tuesday. In 
many places, for instance in the Saxon 
Switzerland, the ancient custom still pre- 
vails of feeding the assembled school chil- 
dren pretzels on this evening at the public 
expense. 

The pretzel has been said to be a sun 
wheel with its spokes, but its name shows 


FIELD AND SP Y-GLASSES. 


this meaning to be an error, pretzel being a 
slight modification of the old German word 
meaning a chain. In form the pretzel re- 
minds us of the magic chains of the old Ger- 
man sorceresses. There also were twisted 
articles of willow twigs which bore the 
same name. Perhaps the pastry was given 
this shape to signify that winter’s chains 
were loosed. 


FIELD AND SPY-GLASSES. 


BY MARY 


F on a calm, clear winter’s night, when 


the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold, 

we observe the glorious company of win- 
ter constellations gleaming in the star- 
depths, we experience a feeling of won- 
der and awe. The feeling is intensified 
when the mind reflects upon the infinity 
of space, realizing the enormous distance 
that separates us from the stars, and the 
fact that each star is a luminous globe 
like the sun, probably far surpassing him 
in splendor and magnitude. But it is when 
the star-depths are studied with a tele- 
scope that the true glories are revealed. A 
large instrument is not necessary. Galileo 
saw the wonders of the Milky Way with his 
small and imperfect ‘‘ optic tube ”’—a tele- 
scope which, in our day, though invaluable 
as a relic of the great astronomer, would be 
worth but a few dollars so far as its optical 
performance is concerned. This telescope 
was, in principle of construction, simply an 
opera-glass, and on account of its conve- 
nience of form and its brilliant illumination 
of objects looked at it is still a valuable in- 
strument of observation, and is not to be 
despised. Says Garrett P. Serviss : 

Galileo’s telescope, however, magnified thirty 
diameters, a very much higher power than is given 
to the opera and field-glasses of to-day. Yet he 
had to contend with the disadvantages of single len- 
ses, achromatic combinations of glass for optical 
purposes not being contrived until nearly a hundred 
years after his death, and so his telescope did not 
possess quite as decided a superiority over a modern 
field-glass as the difference in magnifying power 
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would imply. In fact, the true nature of the surface 
of the lunar globe can be readily discerned with a 
first-rate field-glass, and even a small opera-glass 
will reveal much to the attentive observer of the 
moon. 


A common opera-glass will show many 
features on the face of the moon, and enable 
one to see the crescent of Venus, Jupiter’s 
moons, Saturn’s rings, sun-spots, and hun- 
dreds of stars one cannot see' with the un- 
aided eye. After making these observa- 
tions with an opera-glass use a first-rate 
field-glass, the higher its power the better, 
and still more wonders will be seen. 

Mr. Serviss gives the following excellent 
advice as to choosing an opera-glass : 


See first that the object-glasses are achromatic. 
If a glass shows a colored fringe around a bright 
object reject it. Let the diameter of the object- 
glasses, which are the large lenses in the end farthest 
from the eye, be not less than an inch and a half. 
The magnifying power should be at least three or 
four diameters. A familiar way of estimating the 
magnifying power is by looking at a brick wall 
through one barrel of the opera-glass with one eye 
while the other eye sees the wall without the inter- 
vention of the glass. Then notice how many bricks 
seen by the naked eye are required to equal in 
thickness one brick seen through the glass. That 
number represents the magnifying power. See that 
the fields of view given by the two barrels of the 
opera-glass coincide, or blend perfectly together. 
If one appears to partially overlap the other when 
looking at a distant object the effect is very annoy- 
ing. The fault arises from the barrels of the opera- 
glass being placed too far apart, so that their optical 
centers do not coincide with the centers of the ob- 
server’s eyes. Don’t buy a cheap glass, don’t waste 
your money on fancy mountings. A good field or 
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marine glass ‘is in some respects better than an 
opera-glass for celestial observations. It possesses 
a much higher magnifying power, and this some- 
times gives a decided advantage. But, on the other 
hand, its field of view is smaller, rendering it more 
difficult to find and hold objects. Besides, it does 
not present as brilliant views of star-clusters as an 
opera-glass. 

An opera or field-glass, though yielding 
but a low power as compared with a spy- 
glass, is admirably adapted for observations 
of the stars—affording a larger area of view 
with great clearness, and allowing the vision 
of both eyes. The employment of but one 
hand is necessary, both to sustain the glass 
and to adjust the focus. 

The following glasses, all of which are on 
sale by the firm of McAllister, 49 Nassau 
Street, New York, and catalogued by them 
according to the numbers here given, I 
would recommend as excellent for studying 
the stars. In one of the best, No. 2303, 
the object-glass is one and eleven sixteenths 
inches in diameter, body three and a fourth 
inches, price $5.00. The universal opera- 
glass, No. 2342, gives a remarkably clear 
definition and possesses very great power. 
The object-glass is one and a half inches, 
body three inches, price, $15.25. No. 2343, 
also good, has an object-glass one and 
eleven sixteenths inches; the body is three 
and one fourth inches, price $16.50. For 
field-glasses two excellent ones are No. 2400 

body five and three eighths inches, object- 
glass one and seven eighths inches, price 
$9.0o—and No. 2408—body six and one 
fourth inches, object-glass two and five six- 
teenths inches, price $18.00. No. 2007 
and No, 2013 are highly recommended as 
spy-glasses. No. 2007 has an object-glass 
of one and seven eighths inches, four draws, 
is thirty-seven inches long extended and 
eleven inches closed, its power is thirty-five 
times and its price $12.00. With this spy- 
glass excellent views can be had of the sun, 
moon, satellites of Jupiter, and double stars. 
No. 2013 has superior lenses and an object- 
glass of one and seven eighths inches; its 
range of powers is twenty-five to fifty times, 
its price $25.00. 

It is also possible to make a cheap astro- 
nomical telescope giving a magnifying power 
I-Mar. 
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of thirty-six times. The following are the 
directions for its construction, and mount- 
ing a set of lenses. Make a tube of wood, 
metal, or cardboard three inches in diame- 
ter, thirty-four inches long, and mount the 
object-glass in one end; at about three 
inches from it insert a diaphragm, or stop, 
having a central opening one and a half 
inches in diameter. Next make a tube of 
smaller diameter, six inches long, and mount 
the lens at its extremity. Fit a collar into 
the open end of the long tube, in which this 
smaller tube may move easily for the adjust- 
ment of focus. The inside of each tube should 
be painted a dull black, to stop any reflec- 
tion of light. The set of two lenses consists 
of a crown object-glass three inches in di- 
ameter, with thirty-six inch focus, and an eye 
lens one half inch in diameter and one inch 
focus. These lenses (No. 2030) can be pur- 
chased at McAllister’s for $2.00. Lenses 
for a spy-glass seven eighths inches in di- 
ameter (No. 2000) are worth $2.50; lenses 
for No. 2007 are worth $12.00, and for No. 
2013 are worth $25.00. 

It may be interesting to give a few in- 
stances of the work that can be accomplished 
by means of an opera-glass or field-glass. 
On page 60 of “A Study of the Sky,” by 
Herbert A. Howe, and included in the re- 
quired reading of the C. L. S. C. course, is 
to be found an account of Mizar, “one 
of the finest double stars, as seen witha 
small telescope, and the faint star Alcor, 
which the average eye should see without 
difficulty.” If you turn your opera-glass 
toward Mizar and Alcor the stars will seem 
still further apart and there will be a no- 
ticeable difference in their color. A field- 
glass will show you another companion star, 
named Sidus Ludovicianum, and you will 
find a picture of Mizar, Alcor, and the Sidus 
Ludovicianum in Professor Garrett P. Ser- 
viss’ “Astronomy with an Opera Glass,” on 
page 28. 

Another star that can be seen with the 
unaided eye is Alpha Capricornus. It is 
merely mentioned in “ A Study of the Sky,” 
on page 109. In ‘Astronomy with an 
Opera Glass” the following description is 
given: 
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Alpha really consists of two stars. They are 
about six minutes of arc apart, and are of the third 
With an ordi- 
nary opera-glass they are thrown well apart, and 
present a very pretty sight, while a powerful tele- 
scope reveals that both of them have several faint 
companions. 


and fourth magnitudes respectively. 


On the same page in “A Study of the 
Sky” reference is made to Beta Capricor- 
nus, which “an opera-glass shows to be 
double.” Serviss refers to it as follows: 


The companion is of a beautiful blue color, gen- 
erally described as sky-blue. It is of the seventh 
magnitude, while the larger star is of magnitude three 
and a half. The latter is golden yellow. The 
blue of the small star can be seen with either 
an opera or a field-glass, but it requires careful 
looking and a clear and steady atmosphere. I 
recollect discovering the color of this star witha 


field-glass, and exclaiming to myself, “ Why, the lit- 
tle one is as blue as a bluebell!” before I knew 
that that was its hue as seen with atelescope. Try- 
ing an opera-glass upon it, I found that the color 
was even more distinct, although the small star was 
then more or less enveloped in the yellow rays of 
the large one. 


These are only instances of work possible 
with opera and field-glass; but during the 
winter months, while the glorious constella- 
tions Taurus, with its ruddy star Aldebaran 
and the Pleiades, Gemini and _ its leading 
brilliants Castor and Pollux, Orion and its 
principal stars Betelgeuse, Bellatrix, Rigel, 
Saiph, and Canis Major, with the peerless 
dog-star Sirius, are glowing in the evening 
skies, surely many an hour can be spent in 
this most delightful occupation. 


THE FIGUREHEAD. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


PHINX-LIKE she towers above the pier, 
In this storm-sheltered, busy stead, 
With face so stern and cameo-clear— . 
The carven lady figurehead. 


The sea is crusted on her hair ; 
The waves have stained her brow and breast ; 
Her eyes—the storm and night are there— 
Defiance, and a wild unrest. 


Forthward she leans, as if to brave 

The howling tempest, surge, and sleet ; 
Her path, the seething midnight wave 

That breaks in fire about her feet. 


What awful depths her eyes have seen, 

And lurking monsters of the vast! 
What death’s-hair in the waters green, 

And pale, drowned faces, floating past! 


How tame, to her, the slimy quay, 
The oil-scummed harbor, dead and gray! 
O for the broad blue sky and sea, 


The glory of the flying spray ! 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATY. 





RICHARD OLNEY. 
United States Secretary of State. 


contracting parties.” Special provisions are made for pecuniary 
claims not exceeding one hundred thousand pounds in amount 
and for those aggregating more than this sum. 
eral arbitral tribunals described to dispose of pecuniary claims 
shall consist of an equal number (specified for each tribunal) of 
members from the judiciary of Great Britain and from the judi- 
ciary of the United States, who shall agree upon an umpire or in 
case they fail to agree thereon the umpire shall be selected by - 
King Oscar II. of Norway and Sweden. 
tion for territorial claims shall consist of six members, three to be 
appointed by the United States president from the judiciary of 
the United States and three by the British sovereign from the 
Their award to be final shall be 


judiciary of Great Britain. 


made by not less than five majority. 
five and is protested or if the members of the tribunal are equally 


THE treaty between England and America for the settlement of 
their differences by international arbitration instead of war still lacks the 
confirmation of the Senate to makeit effectual. On January 11 it was 
signed at the State Department in Washington, D. C., by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, British ambassador to the United States, and by Secretary 
of State Olney, and on the following day it was transmitted by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to the Senate. Before it reached the Senate the text 
of the treaty was published simultaneously in London and America. 
It consists of fifteen articles arranging for the settlement of territorial 
claims and of pecuniary claims not involving territorial disputes. The 
territorial claims are especially defined as including “all claims to ter- 
ritory and all other claims involving questions of servitudes, rights of 
navigation and of access, fisheries, and all rights and interests neces- 
sary to the control and en- 
joyment of the territory 
claimed by either of the high 


Each of the sev- 


The court of arbitra. = 





If it is made by less than 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
British Ambassador to the United States. 


divided the question shall be referred to one or more friendly 


powers for mediation. 


to the Senate, where it now awaits further action. 


On February 2 the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations reported on the treaty 


The injunction of secrecy was not removed from the 


committee’s report but according to an unofficial account it included amendments first, stipulating that 
“no question which affects the foreign or domestic policy of either of the high contracting parties, or the 
relation of either with any other state or power, by treaty or otherwise, shall be subject to arbitration un- 
der this treaty except by special agreement,” and, second, eliminating every reference to the king of 


Sweden and Norway as umpire. 


(l/nd.) The Post. 


its, arbitration is more civilized than war. But as 
he United States has run along pretty successfully 


th 
tne 





( Washington, D.C.) 
It may be admitted also that, within certain lim- 


(Rep.) The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 
Suppose it does improve England’s position. A 
government cannot be expected to act from purely 


altruistic motives. The only question that 





for more than eighty years without blustering or 
swaggering or war we see no cause for rejoicing over 
a proposition to continue, with foreign aid, a practise 
we have thus far been able to maintain without it. 


* This department, together with the book ‘‘The Growth of 
the French Nation,”’ constitutes a special C. L. S. C. course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 


concerns us is whether the treaty is to the advan- 
tage of this country, and not whether we are the 
principal gainers. 
(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N.Y.) 
Even for the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine 
we want no European alliance. England, in her 
Venezuelan treaty, has done all we require in that 
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respect. 


At the time when Mr. Olney 
began his negotiations we held all the trumps in our 
hand; and we still hold them so long as the pro- 


The moment 
that the Senate confirms it we shall have thrown 
the trumps away. 

(Ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

There is not the least doubt that Lord Salisbury 
has been coerced by the public opinion of Great 
Britain to change his policy in this regard. He 
has been dragged reluctantly to the negotiation. 
If ratification should be refused on this side of the 
water Lord Salisbury would be the chief beneficiary 
of that uncivilized backward step. 

(Rep.) Baltimore American. (Mda.) 

It must not be forgotten that Great Britain has 
shown no disposition whatever to abandon war, 
either for the settlement of disputes or for aggres- 
sive purposes. Her willingness to make an arrange- 
ment with this country is, therefore, an exception, 
and may conceal an ulterior purpose. 

(Rep.) The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

But if it were not a transparent fiction it is in- 
comprehensible that American senators should hes- 
itate about confirming so beneficent a treaty either 
in deference to the wishes of Russia or on account 
of a senseless Anglophobia which has long been 
cultivated in this country by certain elements for no 
good purpose, or from the still meaner motive of an 
unwillingness to put another feather in Mr. Olney’s 
cap. 

( Dem.) Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

It may not be entirely satisfactory in its terms, 
but that the spirit which it embodies ought to be 
encouraged by the Senate and by the people of this 
country ought not to be disputed by anybody. 

(Dem.) The Chicago Evening Post. ( Til.) 

Nothing could demonstrate more clearly the suc- 


jected treaty remains unconfirmed. 


cess of Secretary Olney in framing the most delicate 
provisions of the arbitration treaty—those, namely, 
providing for the settlement of disputes involving 
questions of national honor, dignity, or sovereignty 
—than the signal failure of carping critics and 
quibblers to discover a serious flaw or weak spot 
therein warranting intelligent criticism. 
(Rep.) The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

It is difficult to see what great good can be ob- 

tained by its ratification anyway. The 


FOREIGN 
The Pall Mall Gazette. (London, England.) 

The committee is doing its best to make hay with 

the treaty. It has not dared to brave public opin- 

ion in withholding its approval absolutely, but it has 
left the treaty without value. 

Zeitung. (Berlin, Germany.) 

War has been a great factor in the advance of 

civilization. The policy of peace at any price is de- 

grading. There is a good deal of sham behind the 
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great interests of this country are not seriously 
affected by the fluctuations in stocks and bonds, and 
we do not need the phantom safeguards afforded by 
arbitration treaties to protect our rights against the 
encroachments of any foreign power or any pos- 
sible combination of foreign powers. 

(Rep.) The Mail and Express. (New York, N.Y.) 

One of the chief benefits to be derived from a 
treaty of general arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain will be the avoidance of 
alarm and the unsettling of values in the financial 
world in case of an international dispute. 

(Dem.) The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 

The general arbitration treaty between this re- 
public and Great Britain will be a great big feather 
in the cap of the administration, whether the Senate 
confirms it or refuses. 

(Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

When public sentiment gets to work on the Sen- 
ate the treaty will probably be ratified, and it makes 
no great difference whether it is done now or two 
months hence, after McKinley shall have become 
president. 

(/nd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It would be very gratifying to have an arbitration 
treaty with France, as proposed, on the basis of the 
one with Great Britain. If this were accomplished 
one with Russia would follow, and then the other 
nations could scarcely avoid falling into line. 

(Rep.) The Chicago Tribune. (lil.) 

Before any proposition of general arbitration is 
considered we should be in as good a condition for 
defense as Great Britain is for offense. 

(Rep.) San Francisco Chronicle. ( Cal.) 

The warning of Washington to “form no en- 
tangling alliances” has sunk deeply into the minds 
and hearts of Americans and is likely to prove an 
obstacle to arrangements that might be really 
desirable. 

(/nd.) The Providence Journal. (R. J.) 

The first thought in our minds will be not war, 
but arbitration. Not until arbitration has failed or 
wearied us by its tedious processes will we turn very 
seriously to the thought of powder and shot. And 
if our minds are diverted to so peaceful a means of 
settlement in the early stages of a dispute the hot 
heads will have a chance to cool down, and then the 
chief danger will be over. 


COMMENT. 


American and English expressions of mutual senti- 
ment. Both nations have common concern in Angli- 
cizing the world, and other nations have small in 
ducement to follow their example. 

Daily News. (Paris, France.) 

Next to England, with no great power of Europe 
is arbitration so popular as with France, which is 
ripe for a similar.arrangement with both the United 
States and England. 
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St. James Gazette. (London, England.) 
Secretary Olney, whom it was rather in fashion to 
scoff at in this country as an amateur diplomat, 
seems likely to leave a mark upon the international 
system of the ¢ivilized world. 
Frankfurter Zeitung. (Frankfort, Germany.) 
The treaty will encourage the friends of peace in 
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Germany to exert their energies toward a general 
reduction of the armaments of Europe and settle all 
future disputes by means of arbitration “instead of a 
resort to arms. 
Soleil. (Paris, France.) 
The treaty is purely of Anglo-Saxon interest and 
is not inspired by the idea of universal peace. 


INDIA’S SCOURGES. 


BRITISH INDIA will not soon recover from its double scourge of famine and plague. The famine as- 


sumed alarming proportions early in the fall and its victims number untold thousands. 


In the district of 


Jebalpur alone, which had two million inhabitants, ninety thousand persons perished of starvation. In- 
dia’s secretary of state insisted that the resources of that country were sufficient to cope with its needs 


until January, when he consented to call on England for assistance. 
on January 16 started a movement to send corn to the suffering districts. 


Americans headed by the Methodists 
In January the bubonic plague 


broke out and finding an easy prey among the starving survivals from the famine spread with appalling 


rapidity. 


Its ravages have been most noticeable on the western coast at Bombay and Kurrachee, where 


the deaths number two or three hundred a day, the disease being still more deadly in the interior. It at- 


tacks swine, poultry, and rodents, which are active in carrying the contagion. 


On January 16 the powers 


agreed to hold an international conference at Rome to weigh measures for preventing the spread of the 


plague into Europe. 


ing put into effect the quarantine regulations used during the cholera epidemic in 1894. 


Precautions have been taken by various individual countries, the United States hav- 


30th scourges 


were raging in India well into February, though only occasional cases of the plague had as yet appeared 


in other countries. 


The Press. (Albany, N. Y.) 

rhere has, probably, been no occasion during the 
present century when there was greater need of com- 
bined charitable effort of Christendom in behalf of 
suffering humanity. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

India is fourteen thousand miles from us, and a 
voyage to it would occupy several weeks. Besides 
this, our corn is something that is unknown to the 
people, and contributions in money could be cabled 
at once to London and from thence to Calcutta, so 
that they would be available for the purchase of 
wheat, rice, and other things to relieve the distress. 
This would be a display of practical Christianity 
sufficient to make even scoffers silent. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

But for the foreign government, with its railroads 
and advanced ideas, the mortality in India during 
the present affliction of famine and plague would be 
increased by many millions. 

Mailand Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

India’s condition to-day is so awful that it may 
yet spread this deadly pestilence throughout the 
world unless the great maritime nations unite in a 
concerted effort to check it. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

It will be recalled by those who have studied the 
history of the plague that when it was epidemic in 
Egypt, in 1835, commerce between Alexandria and 
England was hardly checked at all. While this may 
supply Englishmen with a basis for an argument 





that there is no need of maintaining a strict quaran- 
tine, it will also awaken a fear that the English gov- 
ernment will take few precautions which would in- 
terfere with commerce and trade. Doubtless Eng- 
lish opposition to strict quarantine arises in part at 
least from English hunger for trade and the profits 
of commerce. 
Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

Luckily there is no fear of its [the plague’s] in- 
vasion in these modern days of our western world; 
we are too well fed and too cleanly in our surround- 
ings for an unwelcome visitant of that sort. 

Republican Standard. (Bridgeport, Conn.) 

Although we have no fears of the plague here, it 
is not so long since our ways of living created dis- 
ease and death and favored infection. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is feared the people of India will not eat the 
corn after they get it. Authorities on the subject 
say that the Hindoos would rather starve than eat 
food which might defile their caste, and it is recalled 
that in former famines many actually did starve rather 
than eat rice brought from Burmah. A ship-load 
of American corn would be wasted on such people, 
yet no doubt there are enough sufferers who would 
be glad to get it even in India to make the enter- 
prise a useful one. Perhaps, too, hunger will over- 
come fanaticism and the famine will do more to 
break down the absurd caste barriers, which are 
such a hindrance to the enlightenment of India, than 
many years of prosperity and moral effort. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF MANUFACTURERS. 


AT the second annual convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers held January 27-28 at Philadelphia, Pa., many 
important business topics were discussed. This association con- 
sists of nine hundred representative manufacturers. The presi” 
dent’s report read at the meeting shows that our trade interests 
with South American countries have been greatly promoted 
through the efforts of the commission of manufacturers sent to 
South America. It also considered our trade relations with 
Mexico, China, and Japan. Thecommittee on transportation re- 
ported that it had secured the introduction into the Senate of 
the association’s resolutions providing for national freight classi- 
fication. Resolutions were passed by the convention urging the 
earliest possible revision of the tariff law, calling for duties suf- 
ficient to protect our manufacturing and agricultural industries 
and the labor therein employed, advising that the tariff should 
contain only specific duties or mixed ad valorem and specific 
duties, and requesting the renewal of reciprocity treaties with all 
the great nations. Resolutions also were adopted asking Con- 
gress to make a law allowing distillers to bottle spirits in bond 
for the export trade, petitioning the application of civil service rules to the whole consular service, and 
advocating the immediate revival of the American merchant marine. 





MR. SEARCH, 


President of the Manufacturers’ Association. 


Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The organization of the National Manufacturers’ All the reforms in the consular service which might 
Association is a step full of promise. It means co- be made would not increase the export trade of the 
operation in seeking new foreign markets for our United States to silver-using countries without a 
surplus manufactured products. As at present our change in our financial system which would establish 
manufacturing capacity exceeds home consumption a par or standard of exchange between those coun- 
the need of foreign markets is undeniable. tries and this. That can be accomplished only by 

FHlarrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) remonetizing silver, and, therefore, the manufactur 

The association will have to wait a couple of ers in their convention should have declared in favor 
months. President McKinley has not yet taken his of placing silver in respect of coinage rights upon a 
seat, and the Ways and Means Committee has not perfect equality with gold. 


yet prepared the next tariff bill, but when it comes The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

it will be along the lines of protection, and the presi- It is gratifying to find that at last our producers 
dent will sign it fast enough. There is hope for are coming to the conclusion that the way to build 
American industries yet. up a foreign trade is to start the ships. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTED BY LAW. 


ITALY is the country that, it is claimed, will be most affected by the new immigration bill which now 
promises to become a law. ‘The bill originally fixing an educational test for male immigrants between 
sixteen and sixty years of age passed the House on May 20, 1896. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, re- 
ported it in the Senate with some additions and it was passed in that body on December 17. Two days 
later the House and Senate conferees reached a final agreement on the measures and their version was 
passed by the House on January 27. As it now stands the bill provides an educational test for immi- 
grants ranging from sixteen to fifty years old, and by virtue of the amendment prohibits the employment 
of transient aliens in this country. 


The Denver Republican. (Col.) mitted to sail—except at the risk and penalty of 
Restrictions should undoubtedly be placed upon the steamship company—without a certificate from 
immigration, but the best place to begin is at or an American consul showing him to be a fit person 
near the port at which the emigrant proposes to to enter the United States. Far better means of 
take ship for the United States. Noone proposing information concerning intending emigrants can be 
to emigrate to the United States should be per- procured in the country of their birth or residence 
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than at the docks in New York after a steamer has 
arrived. Senator Lodge’s bill concerning illiteracy 
had some foundation in reason, and yet it should 
be borne in mind that the possession of an educa- 
tion is no guaranty of moral worth. It is also true 
that illiteracy is not synonymous with morality. 
The conference committee did wisely in restricting 
the operations of the Lodge provision to immigrants 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty years. 
The Mail and Express. (New York. N. Y.) 
The new bill to restrict immigration by an educa- 
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tional test cannot be passed too soon for the benefit 
of the country. The measure works no hardship 
except to ignorance and illiteracy, and of these we 
can find an abundant native supply at all times, 
without the aid of Europe’s loss, which has not 
Pass the bill quickly. 
Pittsburg Post. (Pa.) 
The Italian government is the first of foreign 
governments to take stringent measures against the 


been our gain. 


immigration to the United States of the undesirable 
class of its own population. 


CECIL RHODES AND SOUTH AFRICA. 





CECIL RHODES, 


ests of trade. 
Englishmen, the rest natives. 


who fought against her. 
from Cape Town, Africa, to England to undergo a Parlia- 
mentary examination into his connection with the Transvaal 


thusiastic welcomes by the populace. 


ENGLAND is now in the predicament of undertaking to 
punish at the same time one who fought for her and one 


On January 6 Cecil Rhodes sailed 


raid. For this purpose he had returned from Matabeleland, 
where he first succeeded in pacifying the hostile natives, 
and his journey thence to Cape Town was attended with en- 


Two days after his 


departure from Africa news was received at Cape Colony 
that the native revolt in Bechuanaland had become so serious 
as to oblige the magistrates and settlers at Kuruman to go 
into /aager and that the uprising of the Baltoros tribe on 
Mashoning River was a matter of great concern to the set- 
tlers, though as yet both insurrections had cost few lives. 
But on January 21 dispatches arrived at London, England, 
reporting the massacre by the king of Benin of a peaceable 
British expedition sent to his capital to negotiate in the inter- 
The expedition consisted of two hundred and sixty unarmed men, seven of whom were 
It started from Bonny, in the Niger Coast Protectorate, West Africa, 


about the 1st of January and proceeded in safety almost to the city of Benin, when the attack occurred. 


Only two of the expedition escaped with their lives. 


Upon receiving the news of the slaughter the Eng- 


lish government immediately ordered an avenging army to march against the offending monarch. 


The Chicago Record. (Til.) 

The promptness with which England defends 
British subjects in whatever part of the globe they 
may suffer injury is one secret of the respect ac- 
corded to British power in the large semicivilized 
regions over which its sway has extended or is ex- 
tending. Whether the expedition had any business 
in the king of Benin’s country is a question not 
likely to receive much attention except of a post- 
mortem sort. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The rapid extension of the “ British sphere of in- 
fluence” in South Africa is due to Rhodes and his 
indomitable energy. Some ten years ago 
Rhodes is reported to have drawn a line across a 
map of Africa from ocean to ocean, near the head 
waters of the Congo, and to have exclaimed, “ All 
that English—that is my dream.” But to-day the 
dream of the people of English blood who live in 


South Africa is the establishment of an independent 
African nation. 
San Francisco Chronicle. ( Cal.) 

We have heard only the English side of this 
3enin controversy, but whatever may be the cause 
of this revolt the poor natives will have no chance 
of redress. The king will be deposed and some 
more tractable tool will be put in his place. 

The Evening Post. (New York, N.Y.) 

The inquiry in London can hardly avoid find- 
ing, as the inquiry at the Cape found, that Rhodes 
was privy to Jameson’s raid, and his principal sup- 
port will have to come from the stockholders in the 
Rand mines and from the Irish, as he contributed 
handsomely to home rule in the Parnell days. 
Had he held his tongue about the South African 
Republic the Imperialists would probably have 
rallied to him, but he has distinctly foreshadowed 
separation. 
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THE MONETARY CONVENTION AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


AT their convention in Indianapolis, Ind., January 12-14 “ practical business men and financiers of the 


country ” indulged in some lively debating before they could decide upon a course of action. 


The con- 


vention was called by the Indianapolis Board of Trade with the avowed object of shaping the present 
great financial question and then taking steps to push the plan adopted through the federal legislature. 
The delegates numbered three hundred, from nearly every branch of industry in the Union, represent- 


ing thirty-four states and one hundred and thirty-five cities. 


propositions: 
prepare and report a financial bill to Congress; 


They agreed almost unanimously upon three 


in favor of creating a national monetary commission, vested with official power to 
in favor of a banking system which shall furnish 


credit facilities to every portion of the country and a safe and elastic circulation, and especially with a view 
to securing such a distribution of the loanable capital of the country as will tend to equalize the rates 


of interest in all parts thereof; 


in favor of legislation that will insure the ultimate retirement of 


all classes of United States notes by a gradual and steady process, so as to avoid injurious contrac- 
tion of the currency or disturbance of the business interests of the country, and that in such retirement 


provision be made for a separation of the revenue and note-issue departments of the treasury. 


The chair- 


man of the convention was authogized to appoint a committee of fifteen to urge upon the next session of 
Congress the passage of a law enabling the president to appoint a monetary commission which shall de- 


vise a way to put the propositions of the convention into effect. 


In case Congress fails to make such a 


law the committee shall name a commission to work up favor for the propositions among the people. 
The monetary conference bill was introduced into Congress on January 19. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 

It is a little strange that in less than ninety days 
after sound money had won such a great victory a 
call should have come to provide for a reform of 
our currency. Did not the reformers get what they 
wanted in November ? 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

The reform that is most needed is not the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks and treasury notes, but the 
withdrawal of the note issuing function from the 
national banks. All our money, whether gold, sil- 
ver, or paper, should be issued directly by the federal 
government. 


Baltimore American. ( Md.) 

Some of the suggestions of the monetary confer- 
ence at Indianapolis are good and some are not so 
good. Few will deny that the revenue and note-is- 
sue branches of the Treasury Department ought to 


be separated. 
The Chicago Post. (il.) 

The convention has discovered no original solu- 
tion of the banking problem, but it has given pre- 
cise and definite expression to the ideas and senti- 
ments pervading the entire business community. It 
is a distinct gain to have all excuse for miscon- 
struction and confusion removed. 

(Jacksonville, Fla.) 

In the absence of an international agreement un- 
der which bimetalism could be established all the 
propositions here advanced are, in our opinion, per- 
fectly sound. 


Times-Union. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
The Indianapolis convention ended with just such 
impracticable non-action as might have been ex- 


pected. The body did not represent the people of 


the United States, norany considerable part of them. 
It was a faint penumbra of the worst beaten admin- 
istration in American history. 


The Times. (New York, N. ¥.) 
There has never before in the history of our coun- 
try been a movement so hopeful for good legisla- 


tion. 


The Tribune. ( Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The Indianapolis Monetary Conference will not 
accomplish much except in the way of arousing 
thought and discussion among the people. No plan 
that it is likely to recommend will stand any chance 
of securing immediate adoption in Congress. 


The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

The report of such a commission should be of 
great value for the information it will present, but it 
is often true that commissions cause delay in effect- 
ing results. Inasmuch as the convention was agreed 
as to what is needed, it would seem that the reforms 
could be secured sooner by asking for specific legis- 
lation in line with the policy outlined. 


Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 
The resolutions adopted at Indianapolis are brief 
and direct as to the main purpose and extremely 
vague and unsatisfactory as to everything else. 


The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

One effect the action taken at Indianapolis cer- 
tainly must have. It must tend to make more 
definite the coming issue between the two branches 
of the sound money men—the party who want to 
have the government turn the paper currency busi- 
ness entirely over the banks, and the party who want 
to have the government drive the banks out of the 
note-issuing business altogether. 
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THE CUBAN WAR. . 


side of Havana. 





GENERAL GOMEZ. 
Commander of the Revolutionary 
Forces in Cuba. 


Puerto Principe. 


Garcia in Santiago de Cuba. 
suburbs of Havana, reducing to ashes Arroyo Maranjo, San Miguel 
del Padron, and San Francisco de Paula, and holding Nueva Pas in 


SPAIN’sS postponement of her intended reforms for Cuba is not sur- 
prising in view of the aggressiveness of the insurgents during January. 
In the province of Pinar del Rio General Rivera, successor to General 
Maceo, has kept up a guerrilla warfare, General Gomez has operated in 
the provinces of Havana, Mantanzas, and Santa Clara, and General 


The patriots have invaded the very 


possession January 11-12; on January 21 they captured a train just out- 
Meanwhile, about January 14 General Garcia van- 
quished a Spanish army at Incaibana, in Santiago de Cuba, and on 
January 18 his forces besieging Guamo, on Cauto River, sunk the 
Spanish gunboat Relampago carrying relief to the fort. 
the wives and daughters of rebel leaders were thrown into prison at 
At this time General Gomez was marching westward, 
driving out the Spanish and burning their towns in Santa Clara. On 


On January 18 


January 20 General Weyler left Havana and with ten thousand men advanced toward Santa Clara. Two 
days later he ordered the destruction of all plantations and buildings in Havana Province that could 
shelter rebels, which measure elicited an immediate protest from the Madrid Chamber of Commerce. On 
January 23 General Weyler was attacked by the insurgents and made to change his route. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. ¥ J 

Weyler carries a two-edged sword, and his pres- 
ent thrusts are doing much more harm to the em- 
pire than to the cause of Cuban independence. 

The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

The almost unanimous opinion in this country in 
favor of the insurgents, and the active sympathy 
shown for them not only in Congress but in every 
city and hamlet in the land, have made a profound 
impression on Spanish statesmen. They realize that 
it will be cheaper to give the Cubans practical self- 
government and retain the island than to keep up 
the present fight and run the risk of losing it. 

Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Instead of being reconciled to a surrender by the 
concessions, however great they may be, they [the 
Cubans] will accept the fact that they are made as 
proof that they are on the eve of complete success. 
Under such circumstances they will certainly re- 
fuse to consent to any terms short of the complete 
independence they have nearly won. 

The Inter Ocean. (Chicago, Jil.) 

The war has been so vindictive, so cruel, so barba- 
rous, andso threatening in its outside complications 
that many Americans have felt that any plan that se- 
cured peace with a fair measure of justice to the 
All these people forget that 
the struggle is being carried on not by Americans, 
but by Cubans, and that Cubans, not Americans, are 


Cubans was desirable. 


the parties really concerned. The aim of the Cubans, 


as disclosed by the president of the jumzéa, is inde- 
pendence. 

The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
The destruction of a Spanish gunboat by a Cuban 


torpedo indicates that the Cubans have adopted 


new tactics which may prove their most valuable 

aid to success. It is of apiece with the wearing-out 

policy by which they have been enabled, thus far, to 
hold their own. 
Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

Spain is inno condition to put in another twenty- 

three months’ hostilities such as she has already put 

in, while it must be patent to everybody that the 





GENERAL DON VALERIANO WEYLER, 
Commander of the Spanish Forces in Cuba. 


insurgents are in a far better fettle than they were 
in February, 1895, and that there would not be the 
least difficulty for them to continue the war for an- 
other two years or longer. For it has only been 
of recent months that their strength has really de- 
If Weyler were now recalled and Martinez 
Campos were substituted for him it would probably 
not take a month to arrive at an understanding that 


veloped. 
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would end the war on terms creditable and honor- 
able to both the belligerent parties. 


The Kansas Capital. ( Topeka, Kan.) 

One of the reasons why European countries are 
not going to declare war on the United States be- 
cause of Spain or Cuba is found in the fact that 
nine tenths of the world’s total supply of cotton in- 
dispensable for the clothing of the people and the 
operation of thousands of factories belongs to the 
United States. 
closed four million dollars 


On the last day of the year just 

* worth of cotton was ex- 

ported from New York, the largest single shipment 

in the history of the cotton business. 
The New Orleans Picayune. ( La.) 

It probably matters very little whether Spain 

would be willing to grant autonomy or not, as there 
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is little chance that the insurgents would accept 
any such settlement as the basis upon which the 
revolution should end. Having been able to hold 
out so long against the great odds the Spaniards 
have brought against them, the Cubans appear to 
be resolved that nothing short of absolute inde- 
pendence will prove acceptable. 
Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A few months ago public opinion was quite unan- 
imous in Spain on the subject of resisting to the 
uttermost the efforts of the loyal Cubans for imme- 
diate reforms as well as the struggle of the insur- 
gents for autonomy. There is now a growing dis- 
position to admit that the proposed administrative 
reforms should be applied to Cuba at once without 
waiting for the suppression of the insurrection. 


ALBERT S. WILLIS, MINISTER TO HAWAII. 


DEATH following upon a long siege of pneumonia on January 6 





closed the illustrious career of United States Minister to Hawaii 
Albert Sydney Willis. He was fifty-five years 
ago near Shelbyville, Ky., where he spent his early childhood. 
When about twelve years of age he lost his father by death, and 


born about 






















after his mother’s marriage with Mr. J. L. Clemmons, an attor- 
ney of Louisville, Ky., the lad was sent to the public schools of 
that city. Upon his graduation from the Louisville high school 
In 1866 he 
graduated from the Louisville law school gnd entered upon the 
practise of his profession. 


he taught school and at the same time studied law. 


Having been made county attorney 
early in the seventies he served in that capacity until his election 
to Congress in 1876 as successor to Mr. Henry Watterson. In 
the same year, 1876, occurred his marriage to Miss Florence 
Bulaney. Mr. Willis was a stanch supporter of Mr. Carlisle, and 
when the latter became speaker in the Forty-eighth Congress he 





gave Mr. Willis the chairmanship of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 


ALBERT S, WILLIS. 
Late United States Minister to Hawaii. 


After serving five terms in Congress Mr. Willis in 
1886 resumed his law practise in Louisville. His appointment 

as minister to Hawaii was given him in September, 1893, and he took up the duties of his new post at 
one of the most critical moments in the history of the island, just when Liliuokalani had been deposed 
and the monarchy replaced by a new government. Upon his death the flags of the Hawaiian government 
were hung at half-mast and a state funeral was given him in Honolulu, where his remains were laid in the 
tomb to remain until they can be sent home. He is survived by his wife and son. 

Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

The death of Minister Willis was directly due to 
the hard work he did in Hawaii in the interest of 
the republic. Originally sent to Honolulu to place 


republic have received from the administration at 
Washington. Mr. Willis was intimately identified 
with the Cleveland conspiracy to overthrow the 


Hawaiian Republic and restore the monarchy; he 


Queen Lil on the throne, he became disgusted at 
that erratic female’s conduct and at last recognized 
the republic, aiding and assisting it to the best of 
his ability. Willis will long be remembered by the 
people of Hawaii with kindness. 
The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The honors paid to the memory of the late Min- 
ister Willis by the government of Hawaii serve as a 
dignified and eloquent rebuke to the contemptuous 
treatment which the representatives of the island 


~ 


opposed the rise of free institutions in obedience to 
orders from Washington, and did his utmost to 
embarrass the new government at Honolulu in its 
infancy. Yet when he died, far from home and 
friends, the flags of the young republic were hung 
at half-mast; the government took charge of his 
funeral and paid the sincerest tribute to his mem- 
ory. We do not recall a finer example of self 
vindicated manhood, dignity, and fraternal love than 
that presented in this instance. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT M’KINLEY’S CABINET SELECTIONS. 


THE members of the new cabinet so far as announced up to the time of going to press are: for secre- 
tary of state, United States Senator John Sherman, of Ohio; secretary of the treasury, Lyman J. Gage, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Chicago, Ill. ; secretary of war, Gen. Russell A. Alger, ex-governor 
of Michigan; secretary of the navy, ex-Governor John D. Long, of Massachusetts; secretary of the 
interior, Judge Joseph J. McKenna, of California; secretary of agriculture, ex-Congressman James F. 
Wilson, of Iowa. The appointment of Hon. J. Addison Porter, editor of Zhe Post of Hartford, Conn., 
to be private secretary to the president has been announced. 


has become and has had to become a collection 
of men of not the highest political influence, and 
chosen for personal or local political reasons. 
(Rep.) The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 
Never before in the history of the country has the 





HON. JOHN SHERMAN. 
For Secretary of State. 


( Rep.) Indianapolis Journal. (Ind.) 


: i * , 
He is going to have an exceptionally strong cabi- 





net, and evidently is not afraid of being over- 
shadowed. The appointments thus far made meet LYMAN J. GAGE. 
with universal approval and tend to strengthen the For Secretary of the Treasury. 


public conviction that he is equal to the situation. ae , P 
competition for cabinet appointments been so open 


or so much in the nature of ordinary ward politics. 
(Rep.) The Mailand Express. (New York, N.Y.) 

The president elect has, without any apparent 
effort, fully conformed his conduct to the exigencies 
of the situation. His cabinet selections have been 
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GENERAL RUSSELL A. ALGER. 
For Secretary of War. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N.Y.) 

The cabinet of Major McKinley will contain one 
figure of the first importance—John Sherman. The 
rest of the cabinet list seems to be made up sub- JOHN D. LONG. 
stantially. It confirms the theory that the cabinet For Secretary of the Navy. 





















JUDGE JOSEPH McKENNA. 
For Secretary of the Interior. 


such as not only to disarm prejudice but also to 

inspire confidence. 

(/nd.) The Evening Star. 
His party is rich in good cabinet material. 


( Washington, D.C.) 
If it is 
true, as reported, that Mr. Sherman and Governor 
Long and Judge Goff are slated for places the 
start is an excellent one. They are all men of recog- 
nized ability, and two of them have already occu- 
pied chairs at the cabinet table. 
(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The announcements thus far made [Sherman and 
Gage] regarding the selections for the cabinet show 
that Major McKinley has decided to call to his aid 
an unusually strong advisory council. 

(Jnd.) The Chicago Record. (il.) 
It will be a conscientious and industrious rather 
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than a distinguished cabinet. The men are level- 
headed and thoughtful rather than brilliant, but 
brilliancy is not what the American people are look- 
ing for just now. 

(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

It is evident that the new cabinet, when it as- 
sembles, will embrace elements likely to insure 
lively times from thestart. The political indications 
for March 4 point to a period of low barometer, 
squalls, and stormy. 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The selection of both Sherman and Alger as 
members of President McKinley’s official family 
heals an old political feud in the Republican party 
and will conduce to that harmony which is so neces- 
sary to the success of the administration. 





EX-CONGRESSMAN JAMES WILSON, 
For Secretary of Agriculture. 


FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


RETURNS of the French election held on January 3 show that the Radicals, led by Bourgeois, Doumer, 


Lockroy, and Viger, failed in their attempt to abolish or at least abridge the power of the Senate. 
income tax advocated by these Radicals shared their defeat. 


The 
The newspapers agree in saying that the 


policy of the Senate, which when complete consists of three hundred members, is not even modified by 


the election. 


Of the ninety-seven senators who won the vacated seats, only sixteen are Radicals, sixty-six 


are Moderates, three Socialists, and twelve Conservatives. 


Liberté. ( Paris, France.) 
The majority of the Senate has not changed its 
character. The Republicans return to the Luxem- 
bourg as numerous as they have vacated it. The 
country has been appealed to against the Senate; 
its answer is a most marked demonstration in favor 
of the Senate. It is still regarded as a bulwark of 
the republican idea. As matters stand, two hundred 
and twenty senators are arrayed against any attempt 
to overthrow the constitution. This is, after all, 
the most important result. 
The Figaro. (Paris, France.) 
A party which, after an unprecedented agitation 


against the cabinet, finds only two or three of its 
hundred candidates elected, has little reason to 
mount the capitol to render thanks to the gods. 
Some time will pass ere M. Bourgeois can again 
figure as the savior of his country. 

Siecle. (Paris, France.) 

The result of the election shows that the country 
wants neither reaction nor revolution, but is well 
satisfied with the existing condition of things. 

The Speaker. (London, England.) 

We may, on the whole, be permitted to regret 
the failure of a movement which would have im- 
proved the constitution and the system of taxation 
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alike. But it was full of incidental dangers, and we 
are not sure that it was opportune. A 
ministry which professes to rest on the age of 
the peasantry is at least less likely to be alarmist 
and extravagant than a ministry so ignorant of for- 
eign politics as was that of M. Bourgeois. 
Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The results of this election indicate very clearly 
that the French people are not yet prepared for the 
abolition of the Senate, in spite of the crusade that 
has been waged against the Second Chamber ever 
since Gambetta’s day. 


THE 


THE question of a Pacific cable is claiming the attention of both England and the United States, 
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Kolnische Zeitung. (Cologne, Germany.) 

The Senate remains unchanged, but it has won a 
great moral victory, and can oppose the Chamber 
of Representatives with much more confidence. 

We must not close our eyes to the fact 
that the czar’s visit is the main cause of this con- 
servative wave. France has chosen to be led by 
Russia, and Frenchmen submit to Russia’s policy 
for patriotic reasons. 

Handelsblat. (Amsterdam, Holland.) 
That the seats lost by the Monarchists did not go 


to the Republicans is a danger to the Senate. 


PACIFIC CABLE. 


In 


the early part of January the report of the British Cable Commission received the signature of the British, 


Australian, and Canadian governments. 


Zealand. 


It will touch only British territory and will be exclusively under British control. 


The projected line is to connect Canada, Australia, and New 


The rumored 


intention of Great Britain to purchase Neckar Island of Hawaii for a cable station has aroused protests 


from the American press. 


in the Senate Steering Committee, which agreed to make it the next subject for consideration. 
remembered that two plans for a Pacific cable were before the Fifty-fourth Congress. 
Spaulding proposal, which called for an exclusive concession by Hawaii to a New Jersey company. 
other was made by the Pacific Cable Company of New York. 
On January 28 it was announced at San Diego, Cal., 


Hawaii to China and Japan. 


On January 28 the United States Hawaiian Cable Bill came up for attention 


It will be 
One was the 
The 
It proposed to extend its cable on beyond 
that the latter com- 


pany had selected a site at Point Loma, Cal., for the American terminus of the line and was negotiating 


for a station in Hawaii. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The British have a perfect right to lay the cable 
and operate it for their own advantage. No other 
power has any right to object, or to ask questions 
about it, or to do aught but pay the tribute due to 
British enterprise. But the one question this na- 
tion may well ask of itself is whether such a cable 
would not be a good thing for the United States 
too; nay, whether it ought not to be reckoned a 
necessity. 

The Evening Post. (N. Y.) 

What the poor Hawaiians want is, of course, alto- 
gether a secondary consideration. They exist only 
to be annexed and have cables landed on their terri- 


THE NEW UNITED 


tory. It may be worth saying, however, merely as 
a matter of curiosity, that they are heartily opposed 
to any such cable monopoly as is being urged at 
Washington. The Spaulding concession, which 
will lapse in a month or two, the Hawaiian govern- 
ment refused to extend or amplify when ex-Secre- 
tary Foster was sent to the islands in November to 
secure a new contract. 
The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

The United States should watch its interests in 
the Orient and the Pacific, and to do so effectually 
it should have complete control of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and they should also be connected with 
this country by cable. 


STATES SENATORS. 


TWENTY-SIX of the elections necessary to fill the seats of the thirty senators whose terms expire on 


March 4 have been held, with the following results : 
linger (Rep.) of New Hampshire, Justin S. Morrill 
Connecticut were reelected. 
replaced by Thomas C. 
Penrose (Rep.); 


in Delaware over the unseating of Senator Henry A. 
In the Southern States Senator Jeter C. 


Richard R. Kenney (Dem.) as senator. 


Senator Charles H. Gibson (Dem.) of Maryland by Mr. Wellington (Rep.). 


In the New England States Senators Jacob H. Gal- 
(Rep.) of Vermont, and Orville H. Platt (Rep.) of 


In the Middle States Senator David B. Hill (Dem.) of New York will be 
Platt (Rep.); Senator James Donald Cameron (Rep.) of Pennsylvania by Boies 


The contest 
Dupont (Rep.) resulted in the installation of General 
Pritchard (Rep.) was 


reelected by the fusion legislature in North Carolina on the understanding that he would support the 


free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to I 
place to Judge Joseph H. Earle (Dem.) ; 


; Senator John L. 
Senator John B. 





M. Irby (Dem.) of South Carolina will give 
Gorden (Dem.) of Georgia to Mr. Clay (Dem.). 
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The election in Florida to decide upon a successor to Senator Wilkinson Call (Dem.) will not be held 
till April. In Kentucky an election has not yet taken place for the seat held by Senator Joseph C. S. 
Blackburn (Dem.). Alabama’s senator, James L. Pugh (Dem.), gives place to Mr. Pettus (Dem.), and 
Louisiana’s senator, Newton C. Blanchard (Dem.), to Mr. McEnery (Dem.), who is a moderate protection- 
ist. Senator James K. Jones (Dem.) of Arkansas was reelected. Of the Central States’ elections, that 
in Ohio returns Joseph B. Foraker (Rep.) to the Senate in place of Senator Calvin S. Brice (Dem.); that 
in Indiana returns Mr. Charles Fairbanks (Rep.) in place of Senator Daniel W. Vorhees (Dem.); that of 
Illinois sends William E. Mason (Rep.) instead of Senator John McA. Palmer (Dem.); in Wisconsin John 
G. Spooner (Rep.) will succeed Senator William F. Vilas (Dem.); Senators William B. Allison (Rep.) of 
Iowa and George G. Vest (Dem.) of Missouri are reelected; Senator William A. Peffer (Pop.) of Kansas 
gives place to Colonel W. A. Harris (Pop.), and in North Dakota Senator Henry C. Hansbrough (Rep.) 
is reelected. It is not yet determined who will succeed Senator James H. Kyle (Pop.) of South Dakota. 
In the Pacific Highland and Coast division of states Colorado reelects Senator Henry M. Teller (Sil.). 
Senator John P. Jones (Sil.) of Nevada is reelected. Senator George C. Perkins (Rep.) of California 
is reelected. In Oregon the political forces are at a deadlock. In Idaho Senator Fred T. Dubois 
(Sil. Rep.) will be replaced by Henry Heinfelt (Pop.). In Washington Senator Watson C. Squire’s 
(Rep.) successor is G. F. Turner (Sil. Rep.). 


(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

It would indeed be a strange ending of the patri- 
otic professions made by National Democrats if they 
should so vote as to assist the silver men in another 
raid upon the treasury, thus doing incalculable in- 
jury to business and industry. 
Democrats 


But there are other 
whose power to defeat the 
worst features of the Wilson Bill was unflinchingly ex- 
erted, and who would flagrantly defy the will of their 
constituents if they should refuse to support a meas- 
ure for the defense and restoration of industries. 
(/nd.) The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 
It is a pity that, the executive and the House of 
Representatives being Republican, the Senate will 
not also be Republican. The country would much 


sooner experience a satiety of Republican legislation 
if the G. O. P. could load down the statute-book as 
they liked. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

At the opening of the Fifty-fifth Congress on 
March 4 there will be more new faces in the Senate 
than were ever before seen at any one time in the 
history of that body. 

(Ind.) Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

It is more than likely that during the next admin- 
istration, as during the present one, there will be no 
real cooperation between the executive and the 
Congress, such cooperation being ‘made impossible 
by the inability of the Republicans to effectively 
control the Senate. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S SPEECH. 


Upon the opening of Parliament, on January 19, the members of the House of Commons repaired as 
usual to the House of Lords for the reading of the queen's speech by the lord chancellor. In this 


document the queen declares that England’s relations to all other powers continue to be friendly, that 
the conferences of the six ambassadors to the Porte are still proceeding, and that the operations so suc- 
cessful in Dongola will be pushed on farther when deemed advisable. She refers to the Venezuela 
agreement and expresses gratification with the treaty for general arbitration concluded with the president 
of the United States. She also touches on the rebellion in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, on the de- 
pressed condition of the sugar industry in the West Indian colonies seriously affecting their prosperity, 
and on the famine and plague in India. Regarding the estimates for the year the speech says: ‘ While 
desirous of guarding against undue expenditure, I have felt that the present condition of the world will 
not permit you to depart from the spirit of prudent foresight in which you have during recent years 
provided for the defense of the empire.” Among the bills announced to be introduced are those dealing 
with education, compensation to working people for accidents, and provisions for military defenses, bills 
admitting the evidence of accused persons, amending the Agricultural Holdings Act in Great Britain, 
excluding of goods manufactured in prisons in other countries, and amending the existing procedure in 
respect of private bills coming from Scotland and Ireland. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) the empire and the activities of the government 
Practically, the government merely says it is since Parliament was last in session. 

The Denver Republican. (Col.) 
Very little is said about the famine and plague in 
the report made in the speech on the condition of India. Those disasters should have received more 


doing the best it can, but without much prospect of 
immediate improvement. Such, and such only, is 
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attention, and there should have been a declaration 
that the government intends to ask of Parliament 
an appropriation sufficient to meet the needs of 
those suffering British subjects. 

é The Providence Journal. (R. J.) 

‘ Her British Majesty’s speech in opening Parlia- 
There are 





ment was as calm and formal as usual. 
some pleasant words, of course, about the arrange- 
ments now in progress for the peaceful settlement 
of differences between Great Britain and the United 
States, and in these words there is, no doubt, a 
truthful reflection of the feelings of the English 
people. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The most important incident which followed the 
reading of the queen’s speech in Parliament on 
luesday was the reference made by Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four in the House of Commons to the Irish tax- 


ation question. He said that the government in- 


Humber. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 
Inventor of the Pitman System of Stenography. 


of Great Britain and the colonies. 
¢ labors 


Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 
The death of Sir Isaac Pitman—very properly 
. knighted for the service rendered to humanity by 
his improvements in phonetic writing—will remind 
the world that this now generally used system is of 
modern origin. There was shorthand writing long 
before Pitman’s day and there have been great im- 
provements made by his successors; but he is 
credited with the invention of the basic principle of 
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London on January 22. 
shire, England, on January 4, 1813. 
he left school and became errand boy and then clerk for a cloth- 
ing merchant. 
the British and Foreign School Society in London. 
teachers’ examination here at the end of five months, in 1831 he 


under-Edge. 
shorthand, he had conceived the idea of combining shorthand 
and phonetic spelling. 
and his resulting new system of shorthand was published in 1837 
under the name “ Stenographic Shorthand.” 
in 1840 by “ Phonography, or Writing by Sound,” which out- 
lined his invention of the principles of phonetic writing. 
went to Bath in 1839 and taught school for four years, mean- 
while continuing his phonetic writing. 
founded the Phonetic Society and later the Phonetic Institute. 
many manuals and text-books ; there he printed his own instruction books, edited and printed the Phonetic 
Journal, and also published, all in shorthand, about eighty volumes, including the Bible and “ Rasselas.” At 
an international shorthand congress held in London in 1887 Mr. Pitman received recognition for his work 
in the form of two gold medals presented respectively by the stenographers of the United States and those 
In 1894 he was knighted by Queen Victoria in reward for his useful 
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tended to deal with the taxation question, but the 

method of dealing with it which he indicated would 

be satisfactory to no section of the Irish people. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The perfunctory character of a queen’s speech 
was never more fully illustrated than in that of 
Victoria on Tuesday last, when all the reference to 
the Turkish question and the Armenian massacres 
was that “the conferences of the six ambassadors 
to the Porte are still proceeding.” 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Of all the sublime events which have distin- 
guished the long and benefjcent reign of Victoria 
there has been none which bore a nobler signifi- 
cance to mankind than the simple message in which 
the venerable queen yesterday announced to the 
assembled houses of Parliament the completion of 
a general arbitration treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 


THE venerable Englishman Sir Isaac Pitman, known to the 
world for the system of stenography invented by him, died in 


He was born in Trowbridge, Whit- 
At the age of twelve years 


Six years later he entered the normal college of 
Passing the 


was appointed master of the “ British School” at Barton-on- 
In 1836 he established the British School at Wotton- 


Previously, while interested in Harding’s book on 
This idea he succeeded in working out 
This was followed 
He 


There, in 1843, he 
The latter place is where he published his 


the various systems now in use, and therefore is 
regarded as the originator of the art in its present 
form. 

The Chicago Evening Post. (/il.) 

The New Woman should erect a monument to 
Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the standard system 
of shorthand. If any one gave her more assistance 
in the way of getting into the business world we do 
not recall the name. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHAUTAUQUA BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


At their twenty-fifth annual meeting, held January 15 at Buffalo, N. Y., the trustees of Chautauqua 
Assembly were encouraged in their business transactions by the financial report for 1896 presented by the 
secretary, Dr. W. A. Duncan. The figures show that the Assembly of ’96 compares favorably with 
that of any former year. There were present at this meeting Hon. Lewis Miller, of Akron, O., president of 
the board of trustees, Clem Studebaker of South Bend, Ind., R. A. Miller of Canton, O., Dr. W. A. Dun- 
can of Syracuse, N. Y., E. A. Skinner of Westfield, N. Y., Dr. W. R. Harper of Chicago, IIl., William 
Thomas of Meadville, Pa., W. T. Dunn of Pittsburg, Pa., Dr. J. T. Edwards of McDonogh, Md., Frederick 
W. Hyde of Jamestown, N. Y., W. H. Shortt of Youngsville, Pa., E. G. Dusenbury of Portville, N. Y., 
Wilson M. Day of Cleveland, O. 
Chicago. 


In addition to these there was Vice-Chancelior George E. Vincent of 
Letters of regret were read from Trustees F. H. Rockwell of Warren, Pa., Jesse Smith of 
Titusville, Pa., Senator F. W. Higgins of Olean, N. Y., John Brown of Chicago, Chester Massey of 
Toronto, and William M. Clark of Liberty, Ind. Mr. Charles A. Sweet of Buffalo, N. Y., was elected 
trustee in the place of Mr. Clark of Liberty, Ind., resigned, and the following officers were elected for 
1897: president, Lewis Miller, Akron, O.; first vice-president, Clem Studebaker, South Bend, Ind; 
second vice-president, E. G. Dusenbury, Portville, N. Y.; third vice-president, Dr. J. T. Edwards, Mc- 
Donogh, Md.; chancellor, Bishop John H. Vincent, Topeka, Kan.; secretary and superintendent, Dr. 








Ww. 


A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y.; treasurer, E. A. Skinner, Westfield, N. Y.; executive committee, 


W.H. Shortt, J. T. Edwards, William Thomas, Wilson M. Day, R. A. Miller, F. W. Hyde.; finance com- 
mittee, William Thomas, E. G. Dusenbury, F. W. Hyde. 


The Jamestown Journal. (N. Y.) 

The rich results achieved by Chautauqua last 
year give promise of even better success in the field 
of popular education the coming year. The year 
1896 was distinguished by extraordinary dullness in 
commercial circles and feverishness in the political 
world. But Chautauqua forged to the front as usual, 
and scored a prosperous season. 
Chautauqua were attended by 2,146 students in 


The schools of, 


1896, a gain of 405 over the previous year. The 
same year there were 178 lectures and addresses, 
10 sermons, 62 concerts, 19 readings, 13 entertain- 
ments, 37 receptions, and 13 baseball matches. And 
this opulent program was all to be enjoyed for a $5 
ticket. Was there ever such a wealth of instruction 
and entertainment, all of the highest order, for a 
trifling outlay? But great and varied as was the 
program last year, that of 1897 will be even better. 


THE NATION’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The Chicago Record. (/ll.) 

THE remarkable feature of the year 1896 in bus- 
iness has been the enormous export trade of the 
The volume of this trade has been excess- 
ively heavy in the closing months of the year. For 
December the excess of exports from the United 
States over imports was $59,271,093; for the twelve 
months the excess was $325,322,184, the largest in 
the history of the country. 


country. 


The previous highest 
excess of exports over imports was in 1879, when 
the figures were $264,661,666. For 1892 the figures 
were $202,875,686. The total value of the export 
trade for 1896 was $1,005,878,417, which is the largest 
total for any calendar year in the history of the 
country. The figures for the fiscal year 1892 were 
slightly larger, being $1,030,278,148, but it is probable 
that the figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, will exceed the mark reached in 1892. 

While the exports for 1896 show such a heavy in- 
crease over those of 1895 the imports have fallen 
but little for the same period. Below 1s given in 
tabular form the exports for 1896 and 1895, the ex- 
cess of exports over imports, and the imports : 











EXPORTS. 
December. Twelve mos. 
Eee $117,227,102 $1,005,878,417 
ARE ee oe 92,529,117 824,860,136 
ee $24,697,985 $181,018,281 
EXPORTS OVER IMPORTS. 

December. Twelve mos. 
oe OT $59,271,093 $325,322,184 
MN sp ircadssomagst 30,328,070 23,190,789 

IMPORTS. 

We c.250b Srcndeusngarccenciectsuend $780, 556,233 
UE atiewiaiesans; aga aetnn bang seen 801,679,347 
Ee eT ene re $21,123,114 


The excess of gold imports over exports for the 
calendar year just closed was $46,023,594. 

The phenomenally heavy export trade of the pres- 
ent time is likened to the conditions prevailing in 
1879, for the industrial prosperity of that period was 
largely based on the immense expansion of the ex- 
port trade. Then, as now, the revival of business 
which was confidently expected was delayed for a 
time, but when it came it was substantial in nature. 

















SUMMARY 


HOME. 
January 9. National Democratic leaders con- 
vene in Chicago, IIl., General Buckner presiding. 
January 11. The Senate amends and ratifies ex- 
tradition treaties between the United States and the 
Orange Free State and the Argentine Republic. 
Presidential electors cast their votes in the several 





states. 
January 12. 
Louis, Mo., J. S. Coxey presiding, and organize the 
“United States party,” to succeed the “ People’s 
party.” The Deep Waterways Commission ap- 
pointed in 1895 reports to Secretary Olney recom- 
mending the appropriation of $250,000 for surveys 
for a ship canal between the United States and 
United States and Canada missionary 
A convention 


“ Commonwealers” convene at St. 








Canada. 
societies convene in New York. 
of the International Bricklayers and Plasterers’ 
Union is held at Worcester, Mass. 

January 13. The Wool Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion assembles at New York. General Carlos 
Roloff, secretary of war of the “Cuban Republic,” 
is arrested in New York charged with aiding a fili- 
bustering expedition. 

January 14. The Oklahoma Free Homesteads 
Bill passes the Senate. 

January 18. Judge Locke of the United States 
court of Jacksonville, Fla., decides that the steamer 
Three Friends in bearing aid to the Cubans does 
not violate the neutrality laws since our government 
has not recognized “a state of war.” The South 
Carolina dispensary law is decided by the United 
States Supreme Court to be unconstitutional in so 
far as it prohibits a citizen’s importing liquor for his 
own use. 

January 19. A convention summoned by Gover- 
nor Mitchell of Florida, is held at Tampa, Fla., to 
consider harbor improvements and fortifications on 
the southern coast. 

January 22. The Greater Republic of Central 
America protests through its minister against the 
Nicaragua Canal bills pending in the Senate. 
The bill providing for a new division of the Eastern 
Judicial District of Texas is passed by the House 
over the president’s veto. 

January 26. The Ohio Supreme Court adjudges 
the collateral inheritance tax constitutional. 

January 29. The governor of Nevadasigns a bill 
legalizing glove contests. 

January 30. Secretary of State Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote sign a treaty for the settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary. 

January 31. Proceedings against the steamer 
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CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 








OF NEWS. 


Three Friends for piracy are begun by the United 
States district attorney at Jacksonville, Fla., under 
instruction of Attorney-General Harmon. 

February 2. The state capitol of Pennsylvania is 
destroyed by fire. 

FOREIGN. 

January 6. The Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain passes a resolution declaring in favor of the 
nationalization of mines, land, and railways. 

January 8. The Most Rev. Dr. Temple is en- 
throned as Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate 
of all England. 

January 9. Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, arrives 
in London to confer with leading bimetalists in 
England and invite them to an international mone- 
tary conference to be held in Washington in the 
year 1897. 

January 12. M. Brisson is reelected president of 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 

January 16. A mandament the 
Manitoba schools settlement is issued by Bishop 
Begin. 

January 18. The Earl of Kimberly is made leader 
of the Liberal party in the English House of Lords. 

January 19. Lord Salisbury removes the last 
barrier to the signing of the Venezuela treaty 
by consenting to the nomination by the Vene- 
zuela government of one of the members of the 
board of arbitration. 
vino, in Turkish Epirus, are destroyed by an earth- 
quake. John Dillon is reelected leader of the 
Irish National party. 

January 21. Two thousand five hundred persons 
lose their lives in an earthquake on an island of the 
Persian Gulf. 

January 25. Mr. Balfour states in the House of 
Commons that the government is not likely to take 


condemning 





Several villages at Del- 





the initiative for an international monetary confer- 
ence. 

January 28. 
of foreign affairs, is welcomed with honors in Paris 
by the president of France. 

January 29. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone depart from 
England en route to Cannes, France. 

January 31. Hostilities have been renewed in 


Count Muravieff, Russia’s minister 





Crete. 
NECROLOGY. 
January 11. M. Cordier, a life senator of France. 
January 15. Sir Travers Twiss, English juris- 
consult. 


January 22. Comte de Remusat, French author. 

















C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING, 


FOR MARCH. 
First Week (ending March 4). 


“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter IV. 


“A Study of the Sky.” Chapters XIII. and XIV. 


and Chapter V. to page 81. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ Homeric Art.” 
Sunday Reading for February 28. 
Second Week (ending March 11). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” 
page 149. 
“A Study of the Sky.” 
V. pages 81 and 82. 


Chapter V. to 
Chapter XV. and Chapter 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ The Story of the Iliad.” 
“ The Story of the Odyssey.” 
Sunday Reading for March 7. 
Third Week (ending March 18). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” 
cluded. 
“ A Study of the Sky.” Chapter XVI. and Chap- 
ter V. pages 83 and 84. 


Chapter V. con- 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The Homeric Poems.” 
Sunday Reading for March 14. 


Fourth Week (ending March 25). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” 
to page 187. 
“A Study of the Sky.” 
ter V. page 85. 


Chapter VI. 


Chapter XVII. and Chap- 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Women of Homer.” 
Sunday Reading for March 21. 


Fifth Week (ending April 1). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” 
concluded. 
“A Study of the Sky.” Chapter XVIII. and Chap- 
ter V. from page 85 to page 87. 


Chapter VI. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Homeric Age.” 
Sunday Reading for March 28. 


FOR APRIL. 
First Week (ending April 8). 

“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter VII. 
“A History of Greek Art.” Chapter I. 
“A Study of the Sky.” Page 87.‘ “Bodtes.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“ Paris the Magnificent.” 

Sunday Reading for April 4. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FOR MARCH. 
FIRST WEEK. 
1. Select Reading—“The Conjunction of Jupiter 
and Venus,” by Bryant. 
A Talk—A trip to Mars. 
A Paper—Constantinople. 
Historical Sketch—The Persian Wars. 
A Study—The Athenians and Spartans. 


meen 


SECOND WEEK, 
SOCRATES DAY.—MARCH 5. 

Good men are the stars, the planets of the ages wherein they 
live, and illustrate the times.—Ben Jonson. 
1. Roll Call—Each response to be a quotation re- 
lating to Socrates from “A History of Greek 
Civilization.” 
A Paper—Socrates as a man. 
A Talk—Socrates as a philosopher. 
Essay—The age to which Socrates belonged. 
Essay—Philosophers contemporaneous with 
Socrates. 


we wp 


THIRD WEEK. 

1. Roll Call—The response to be a curious fact 
learned from the lesson. 

2. Literary Analysis—‘In Memoriam,” by Lord 
Tennyson. 

3. A Paraphrase—The story of Elaine as told by 
Lord Tennyson in “ Lancelot and Elaine.” 

4. Historical Study—The Peloponnesian War. 

5. General Discussion—American manufacturing 
interests.* 


FOURTH WEEK. 

1. Roll Call.—The response to be an item of im- 
portant news. 

2. General Conversation—The Milky Way as ob- 
served by the members of the circle. 

3. Select Reading—“ A Dream of Fair Women,” 
by Lord Tennyson. 

4. Essay—The life and works of Xenophon. 

5. A Talk—The commerce of the United States.* 


* See Current History and Opinion. 
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FIFTH WEEK. 

1. Essay—Marathon and Cheronea. 

2, A Paper—Philip, king of Macedon. 

2, A Review—The constellations studied during 
the month. 

1. Discussion—Hygienic living. See “The Science 
of the Morning Fast” in the February and 
current numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

<. General Discussion—International arbitration.* 


* See Current History and Opinion. 
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CL. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 





FOR APRIL. 


FIRST WEEK. 
1. Essay—Modern philosophers. 
2. Historical Study—The emperor Hadrian and 
his reign. 
Essay—The important periods of Egyptian his- 


w 


tory. 

4. A Study in Ancient History—Babylonia and 
Assyria. 

5. A Talk—The news of the week. 


NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READING FOR MARCH. 


THIS impression of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the 
Homer number, is a continuation of the plan an- 
nounced some time ago of issuing four special num- 
bers during the year 1896-97—a plan partially 
executed by the previous publication of the Moliére 
and the French literature numbers. In this num- 
ber of THE CHAUTAUQUAN the Homeric poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, with the most important 
questions arising from their consideration, are ably 
presented by scholars and writers who have made 
these epics special subjects for investigation. These 
works are studied not only as representing the 
highest classic literature produced by poetic genius 
but as presenting to us pictures of intellectual and 
political life during a period in the history of Greece 
for which we have no authentic historical record 
and from which have emanated influences affecting 
the culture of the present century. The specific 
study of the Iliad and the Odyssey in THE CHAUv- 
TAUQUAN so coordinates with the discussion found 
in one of the books being read this month, “A 
Survey of Greek Civilization,” by J. P. Mahaffy, 
D.D., D.C.L., the eminent Greek scholar, that the 
C. L. S C. readers may obtain a lasting impression 
of the remarkable age which these poems represent. 

Though the reading of the main portion of the 
text of “A Study of the Sky” is completed this 
month, the study of the constellations will continue 
to the close of the C. L. S. C. year. The practical 
value of the description of the planets contained in 
the text-book is much increased by the following 
notes, in which the author, Herbert A. Howe, A.M., 
Sc.D., director of the Chamberlin Observatory, 
tells where to find these interesting bodies during 
the first six months of the year: 

The constellations of Taurus, Gemini, Leo, and 
Scorpio, to which reference is made, are pictured 
in“ A Study of the Sky,” on pages 73, 80, 86, and 
102 respectively. 

Venus. 
One who looks at the western sky early in the 





evening cannot fail to notice the splendor of Venus, 
the evening star. According to the nautical alma- 
nac the date of its greatest apparent angular dis- 
tance from the sun is February 16. After that, week 
after week finds it apparently nearer and nearer to 
the sun. On April 28 it finally gets into line be- 
tween the earth and the sun, and becomes invisible 
to us. Its time of greatest brilliancy is March 21, 
when it can be seen with the naked eye in full sun- 
shine. During May and June it is a morning star, 
rising about twenty degrees north of the east point 
of the horizon, before the sun does. Its greatest 


brightness as morning star occurs on June 3. 
Mercury. 

The best time to see Mercury is during the last 
week of April and the first week of May. It 
should be looked for in the twilight, since it sets 
about an hour and a quarter after the sun. It is to 
be found by looking low down a third of the way 
from the west point of the horizon around toward 
the north point. 
between the Pleiades and the bright red star Aldeb- 


During these two weeks it passes 


aran, which lies at the left of it, as we face that 

portion of the heavens. No other object equaling 

either of these in brightness is in their vicinity. 
Mars. 

After having been in the constellation of Taurus, 
between the Bull’s horns, during January and Feb- 
On March 1 it 
is almost in line between Beta and Zeta, which mark 
the tips of the Bull’s horns. 
planet is well over into Gemini, its eastern motion 


ruary, Mars concludes to move out. 
A month later the 


continues, and on May 15 it is in line with Castor 
and Pollux, about ten degrees from the latter. On 
March 28 it is in the naked-eye cluster of Praesepe, 
By the end of June it arrives in Leo, 
and during the first week in July it is near the bright 
star Regulus, being only one and a half moon- 
breadths away on July 5. Mars is easily recog- 
nized by its brightness and orange hue. 


the Beehive. 












740 
Jupiter. 


Jupiter rules the eastern sky, as does Venus the 
western, in the early evening. On March 1 it rises 
afew minutes after 5 p.m. It does not travel as 
swiftly among the stars as does Mars. Up to April 
26 it is east of Regulus, in Leo, and is moving slowly 
toward that star. After April 26 it moves eastward, 
but even at the end of June it is only seven or eight 
degrees east of Regulus. Jupiter is a good deal 
brighter than Mars, though not so bright as Venus. 
A good opera-glass will show four of his five moons. 

Saturn. 


Saturn is a morning star until March 7, and may 
best be seen in the southeast, before the morning 
twilight becomes too strong. 
Beta of the Scorpion. 


It is near the star 
It is fainter than the other 
planets which we have mentioned, but yet is 
brighter than any fixed star in its immediate neigh- 
borhood; it is of a pronounced yellowish cast, and 
does not twinkle. On March 7 it rises about twenty- 
five degrees south of the east point of the horizon 
at midnight, and at the close of June is found 
directly in the south, one third of the way from the 
horizon to the zenith, at 9 p. m. 
Uranus. 

Uranus is just visible to a good eye on a moon- 
less night. Itis in the vicinage of Saturn during 
The best time to find it is in the middle 
On June 18 it is directly underneath 
Saturn, two degrees (four moon-breadths) from it. 


leptune. 


the year. 
of June. 


Slow-footed Neptune, the faint outpost of the 
planetary system, is too dim for the naked eye. 
During the first six months of the year it is a few 
degrees west of Zeta Tauri, which marks the tip of 
the lower horn of the Bull. At the end of June it 
is between two and a half and three degrees from 
that star. 





“A STUDY OF THE SKY.” 
P. 234. “Schiaparelli” [skya-pa-rél’lé]. An 
Italian astronomer born in 1835. 





P. 247. “Bode” [bd’de] (1747-1826). 

P. 247. “ Piazzi” [pé-at’sé] (1746-1826). 

P. 248. “Gauss ” [gowss] (1777-1855). 

P. 250. “ Fides ” [fi’déz]. “Maia” [ma‘ya]. 
P. 260. “ Huyghens” [hi’genz] (1629-1695). 

P. 262. “Cassini” [kas-sé’né] (1625-1712). An 


Italian astronomer who discovered four satellites of 
Saturn. He first advocated the theory that what 
Huyghens called “the ring” of Saturn was really 
composed of two rings, one inside the other, the di- 
vision being indicated by the black streaks which he 
saw in the ring. 

P. 269. “ Leverrier ” [le-va-rya’] (1811-1877). 

P. 270. “Galle” [gal’‘le]. A German astronomer 
born in 1812. 


CL. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 





P. 273. “ Attaché” [a-ta-sha’]. 
P. 274. “ Outré.”” Exaggerated; unreasonable. 
P. 280. “Geissler tube.” An apparatus in- 


vented by Heinrich Geissler, consisting of a sealed 
tube with platinum at each end through which elec- 
trical discharges are transmitted to the gaseous con- 
tents of the tube. The color of the light depends 
upon the gas confined in the tube. 

P. 280. “ Paré [pa-ra’]. 

P. 281. Biela’s comet was discovered in 1826 by 
an Austrian military officer, Wilhelm von Biela. 

P. 296. The “Giant’s Causeway” is on the 
northeast coast of Ireland. It is a platform com- 
posed of a series of columnar rocks from 15 feet to 
36 feet high, which extends from a cliff down into 
the sea below low-water mark. 

P. 296. “Punjab.” A territory in northern In- 
dia through which the Indus River and several of its 
tributaries pass. It was annexed by Great Britain 
in 1849. 

P. 325. 


astronomer. 


“Cysatus.” (1588-1657). A Swiss 





“A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION.” 

P. 107. “Polybius [po-lib’i-us]. A Greek his- 
torian who died about 125 B.C. Among his works 
was a history of Rome in forty books, five of which 
have been preserved. 

P. 107. “Chalcedon” [kal-sée’don]. 

P. 108. “Italiot” [i-tal’i-ot]. A term used in 
ancient history to denote that which belongs to the 
Greeks who founded settlements in southern Italy. 


P. 112. “Gelon” [jé/lon]. This tyrant died 
about 478 B. C. 
P. 113. “Sicyon” [sish’i-on]. A city of ancient 


Greece northwest of Corinth. 

P. 115. “ Copais” [k6-pa‘is]. 
the modern name of which is Topolias. 
pus ” [i-ri’pus]. 

P. 117. The “Olympieion,” orOlympieum, ac- 
cording to English orthography, is the temple of 
Olympian Zeus founded by Pisistratus. The temple, 
measuring 134 by 353% feet, was Corinthian in style, 
having 8 columns on each front and 20 0n each side. 

P. 118. “Alcmzonide” [alk-mé-on‘i-de]. A 
noble family of Athens which was banished for sac 
rilege about 596 B. C. 

P. 122. “Artabazus” [ar-ta-ba’zus]. A 
sian general who took part in the campaigns of 480 
and 479 B. C. “ Grouchy” [groo-shé’]. 

P. 125. “Diodorus Siculus” was a Greek his- 
torian of the last half of the first century B. C.—— 
“ Apollonius Rhodius,” born about 235 B. C., was a 
writer of epic poetry. 

P. 125. “ Welcker” [vel’ker]. A German arche- 
ologist and philologist. % Guignaut,” also spelled 
Guigniaut [gen-ye-6’]._ A French antiquary. 

P. 125. “ Maistre” [matr]. “Quinet ” [ké-na’]. 


A lake of Beotia 
“ Euri- 
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Pp. 126. ‘“Euemerus” [ii-em’e-rus]. A Greek 
philosopher who lived in the last half of the fourth 
century B.C. The truth of the 
fables or the history of the gods of antiquity. 

P. 131. “Temple at Pestum.” See “A History 
of Greek Art,” page 91. 

P. 138. “Dio Chrysostom” was a Greek rhetori- 
cian born about the middle of the first century. 

_“ Lucian,” a Greek satirist and humorist, lived 


“La vérité,” etc. 


in the second century. 
P. 14%. 
Durazzo, a town of Turkey on the Adriatic coast 


“Epidamnus.” The ancient name of 
founded by Corcyreans about 625 B. C. 
P. 146. “Panathenea” [pan-ath-é-né’a]. 


a 


the note on page 497 of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 


See 


January. 

P. 146. “ Mnesicles ” [né’sik-léz]. 

P. 146. “Pont-du-Gard.” The bridge of the 
aqueduct at Nimes which spanned the valley of 
the Gard River by three rows of arches. The 
arches of the first and second rows had a span of 60 
feet; in the upper row were 36 smaller arches. 

P. 148. “Erechtheum” [€-rek-thé’um]. An 
Ionic temple at Athens. See pages 98, 99, and 100 
of “ A History of Greek Art.” 

P. 150. “Laurium.” A mountain in the extreme 
southeastern part of Attica, noted in ancient times 
for its silver mines. 

P. 157. “ Brasidas ” [bras’i-das]. 
eral in the Peloponnesian War. 
The successor of Lysander as admiral of the Lace- 


A Spartan gen- 
“ Callicratidas.” 





dxmonian fleet. 

P. 162. “Ceramicus” [ser-a-mi’ kus]. 
area so called because it was frequented by potters, 
who were attracted by the excellent clay and the 


A large 


presence of water. One division, called the Inner 
Ceramicus, was within the walls, and the other, the 
Outer Ceramicus, was without the walls, and it be- 
came the place of burial for those Athenians who 
were honored with a public funeral. 

P. 168. 


valley of the Euphrates, probably less than one 


“Cunaxa” [kii-nak’ sa]. A place in the 


hundred miles northwest of Babylon. 


CL. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
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Pro- 


P. 169. “ Condottiere” [kon-dot-tia’ re]. 
fessional military leaders, or captains, who, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, sold their serv- 
ices and those of the troops they raised to countries 
carrying on war. 

P. 176. “Gorgias” [gor’ ji-as]. 
Greek rhetorician and sophist. 
380 B. C. “ Protagoras.” A Greek sophist, born 
about 481 B. C. 
A philosopher who lived about 450 B. C. 

P. 184. “ Praxiteles” [praks-it’ e-léz]. 

P. 184. “ Pandean pipes.” “A primitive musical 
instrument consisting of a graduated series of tubes 


A celebrated 
He died about 








“ Parmenides ” [par-men’ i-déz]. 


of cane, wood, metal, or stone, closed at the lower 
end, the tone being produced by blowing with the 
breath across the upper end.” 

P. 185. “Tanagra.” An ancient town 
miles northwest of Athens. ——“ Myrina ” [mi-ri’ n&]. 
A necropolis in Asia Minor, near Smyrna, which 


a few 


after Tanagra has yielded the largest number of 
terra-cotta figurines. “ Tralles” [tral’éz]. A city 
of Asia Minor a few miles southeast of Ephesus, 





near the Meander River. 
is on the island of Rhodes. 





“Talysos,” or Ialysus, 


P. 191. “Le roi s’ amuse.’ The king amuses 
himself. 
P. 192. “Amphictyonic Synod.” The synod of 


the amphictyons, members of a league called an 
amphictyony and formed by peoples inhabiting 
neighboring territories for mutual protection and 
the worship of some deity whose temple was 
considered the common property and under the 
common guardianship of all. There were several of 
these leagues but the one which was most famous 
and to which the name is usually applied was that 
of Delphi. 
P. 194. 
of the Amphictyonic Council. 
P. 199. “ Hypereides” [hi-per-i’ déz]. An orator 
probably contemporary with Demosthenes. 
P. 199. An 
and demagogue put to death about 319 B. C. 
P. 199. “Deinarchus.” An ancient Attic orator. 


“Delphian Pylza.” The assembly hall 


“Demades” [de-ma’ déz]. orator 


REQUIRED READING IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“HOMERIC ART.” 

1. “Polygnotus” [pol-ig-nd’ tus]. A Greek 
painter who lived about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. 

2. “Esquiline Mount.” One of the seven hills 
of ancient Rome. 

3. “Flaxman.” An English sculptor and drafts- 
man. He made illustrations of the Odyssey and 
one of the most celebrated of his works is the 
“ Shield of Achilles.” 


sen]. 


“ Thorwaldsen ” [tor’ wald- 





A Danish sculptor of this century. 


“Prellers.” German artists. 


+ 


5- “Frederick Barbarossa.” An early ruler of 








Germany and the most noted emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, crowned at Rome in 1155. 

6. “Hephestus” [he-fes’ tus]. The god of fire 
and the forge, known also by the Latin name Vul- 
can. He was the son of Jupiter and Juno, and 
artists picture him as a bearded man wearing a 
one-sleeved tunic and a pointed cap, engaged in 
work at his anvil. 

7. “Scheria.” [ské’ri-a]. A mythical 
mentioned in the Odyssey as the home of the 


island 


Phzacians. 
8. “ Megaron.” From a Greek word meaning a 


large room. Specifically, the large central hall in 
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the ancient Homeric palace. In the large houses 
there was usually one megaron for the men and 
guests and another for the women belonging to the 
household. 

g. “Cyclopean citadel.” A citadel constructed 
of very large stones sometimes unhewn or quite ir- 
regular in shape and often very perfectly fitted to- 
gether. Masonry of this kind was denominated 
cyclopean because it was reputed to be the work of 
the Cyclopes. 

10. The statue of “Olympian Zeus,” the greatest 
work of Phidias, was supposed to have been about 
42 feet high. 
throne with a Victory in his hand. 


It represented Zeus seated on a 
“The flesh was 
of ivory and the drapery of gold, with inlaid or in- 
scribed decoration. The throne itself, which rose 
above the head of the statue, was elaborately carved 
and decorated to the very top.” 

“THE HOMERIC POEMS.” 

1. “Santa Croce” [sin’ ta kr6’che]. A church 
in Florence, Italy, the foundation of which was laid 
in 1294. It is sometimes called the Pantheon or 
Westminster Abbey of Florence. 

2. “Cypria” [sip’ ri-a]. A poem which belonged 
to the Trojan cycle serving as an introduction to 
the Iliad. Its theme is the first nine years of the 
siege of Troy. 


QUESTIONS A 
ON THE C. L.S. 
““A STUDY OF THE SKY.” 
:. © 


ferior planets? A. 


Why are Mercury and Venus called in- 
Because their distances from 
the sun are less than that of the earth. 
a. ©. A. When 
they appear to us to be nearly in line with the sun. 
3 Q. 
Mercury 


When are they in conjunction ? 


At the time of inferior conjunction of 
or Venus what is the position of the 
planet? A. It is between the sun and the earth. 

4. Q. 
and in what direction is it seen? 


When is an inferior planet an evening star 
A. When it is 
east of the sun; in the west. 

5. Q. 
served ? 


At what time can Mercury be best ob- 
A. When it approaches its greatest east- 
ern elongation in March or April. 


6. Q. What is the diameter of Venus? A. 
It is 7,700 miles. 
7. Q. From observations of Venus what infer- 


ence has been drawn concerning the sky and at- 
mosphere of this planet? A. The sky is almost 
totally cloudy and the atmosphere continually laden 
with moisture. 


8. Q. How does the orbit of Mars compare in 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


3. “Nostoi.” A Greek word meaning home- 

comings; an epic poem of the Trojan cycle. 
“THE WOMEN OF HOMER.” 

1. “Ares” [a réz]. The god of war and typical 
of the tumult, disorder, violence, and destruction he 
calls forth. 

2. “Sczan gate” [sé’ an]. “Sczan” is derived 
from the Greek word skatos, meaning left, also 
western: the western gate of Troy. 

3. “Artemis.” According to Greek mythology, 
the twin sister of Apollo and goddess of the moon 
and of the chase. Artists have represented her as 
being dressed in a short hunting costume with a 
crescent on her head, armed with a bow and carry- 
ing a quiver full of arrows at her side. 


“THE HOMERIC AGE.” 

1. “Amphiaraus ” [am-fi-a-ra’ us]. A seer and 
hero of Argos who, according to Greek mythological 
tales, joined the Argonautic expedition and took 
part in the famous hunt of the Calydonian Boar. 

2. “Dodona” [d6-dd’na]. An ancient city of 
Epirus in which there was a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter, where the oracle, the Speaking Oak, uttered 
mysterious prophecies. 

3. +‘ Xenophanes ” [ze-nof’-a-néz]. 
losopher who died about 480 B. C. 


A Greek phi- 


ND ANSWERS. 
C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


shape with that of the other planets? A. It de- 
parts farther from the circular than that of any 
other planet save Mercury. 

g. Q. In what time does Mars make one revolu- 
tion around the sun? 
687 days. 

10. Q. What reason is given for the supposition 
that there are seasonal changes on Mars? A. 


A. Nearly 23 months, or 


The rotation axis of Mars is inclined 27° toward the 
plane of its orbit. 

11. Q. What are the most conspicuous appear- 
ances on the face of Mars? A. Roundish white 
masses at the poles. 

12. Q. From what has the popular interest in 
Mars largely arisen? A. From the possibility that 
it is habitable by human beings. 


13. Q. How many asteroids have been dis- 
covered? A. Over 400. 

14. Q. Which is the brightest? A. Vesta. 

15. Q. What does their faintness indicate? A. 


That most of them do not exceed 50 miles in 
diameter. 


16. Q. 


What is the commonly received explana- 
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A. That they 
may have arisen from the condensation of a ring of 


tion of the origin of the asteroids ? 


nebulous matter which was left behind as the 
original solar nebula contracted. 

17. Q. How does Jupiter compare with the 
earth in bulk? A. The bulk of Jupiter is 1,300 
times that of the earth. 

18. Q, From what facts is drawn the conclusion 
that Jupiter has no solid crust? A. No feature of 
Jupiter’s disk is permanent in form or position, and 
though Jupiter is 1,300 times as large as the earth 
it is only 316 times as heavy. 


19. Q. By how many satellites is Jupiter at- 
tended? A. Five. 

20. Q. What is the highly characteristic feature 
which distinguishes Saturn from all the other 


A. The rings by which it is encircled. 
Of what are the rings supposed to be 


planets ? 

21. Q. 
composed? A. Of separate small bodies. 
22. Q. What position in the solar system does 
Neptune occupy? A. It is farther from the sun 
than any other planet. 

23. Q. By what does an astronomer distinguish 
the cometary nature of a nebulous light? A. By 
its motion. 

24. Q. What must be the shape of the orbit of 
A. A parabola, ellipse, or hyperbola. 

25. Q. Which of these is the most common 
form? A. The parabola. 

26. Q. Of what is the comet usually composed? 


\. Of rather loose aggregations of small bodies. 


1 comet ? 


27. Q. Where is the seat of greatest activity in 
acomet? A. In the nucleus. 
28. Q. What are the predominant gases found 


in comets!? A. Hydrocarbons. 
When did the most magnificent comet of 


A. In September, 1882. 


29. Q. 
recent years appear? 

30. Q. What is the average velocity of shooting 
stars and what is the length of their visible paths ? 
A. The velocity is 25 miles per second and the 
length of the path 40 or 50 miles. 

31. Q. From what are estimates of the size and 
weight of shooting stars obtained? A. From the 
amount of light which they emit. 

32. Q. What light is akin to 


comets ? 


meteors and 
A. The zodiacal light. 
33. Q. What does the term meteor include? 
A. Shooting stars and meteorites. 

34. Q. Of what nature are meteorites? A. 
They are bodies of such size and toughness that 
they can pierce the earth’s atmosphere and strike 


its surface. 


35. Q. How many elements have been found in 
meteorites? A. Twenty-five. 
36. Q. What is the number of stars visible to an 


erage eye on a good night? A. About 2,000. 
37- Q. Where are the telescopic stars most 


imerous? <A. In the Milky Way. 
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38. Q. About how many variable stars have 
been discovered? A. About 400. 

39. Q. Where is the finest compact cluster of 
stars in the northern hemisphere located? A. In 
Hercules. 

40. Q. Where are nebulz most numerous? A. 


Where stars are few, near the galactic pole. 

41. Q. Why have nebulz a peculiar interest for 
students? A. Because they are thought to be the 
chaotic world-stuff from which the various members 
of the solar system have been evolved. 

NoTE.—Question 7 on page 500 of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN for January should What did 
Ptolemy teach in regard to the shape and position 
of the earth and the orbit of every heavenly body? 
A. The earth is round, it occupies the center of the 
celestial sphere, and the orbit of every heavenly 


read: 


body is a circle. 
“A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION.” 

1. Q. Why were the Greek colonies in danger 
during the first 150 years of their development? 
A. They lacked concentration and naval power. 

2. Q. What fact made it certain that the outly- 
ing Greeks would fall a prey to the continental pow- 
ers which might arise in the land? A. They occu- 
pied only coasts and attempted only trade relations 
with natives of foreign lands. 

3. Q. 


Hellenic 


By what was a close confederation of the 
cities prevented? A. By commercial 
jealousies. ‘ 
4. Q. What was the inevitable result of the fail- 
ure to confederate ? 
5. Q. Which of the Greeks were the first to lose 


A. The eastern Greeks. 


A. Loss of Greek liberty. 


their liberty ? 


6. Q. To what is the brilliancy of Greek civili- 
zation in a measure due? A. To political individ- 
ualism. 

7. Q. How did the Greek world up to the year 
500 B. C. show its so-called unity? A. By a com- 


munity of language, one general complexion in its 
many creeds, and the festivals and games. 

8. Q. 
struggle with Persia? A. 


What was the one indelible effect of the 
It made the Greeks for 
the first time feel themselves one nation as opposed 
to the Persian Empire. 

g. Q. What does Aischylus show in regard to 
Athenian culture? A. That it was progressing with 
great strides in depth as well as breadth. 

10. Q. 
ing the defeat of the Persians is our best informa- 


With what feature of Greek life follow- 


tion concerned? A. Greek political life. 
11. Q. What was the result of the deep interest 
in politics? A. It caused a neglect of the art of 
living. 
12. Q. What was the effect produced by the 
over-subtlety of language used by Greek authors? 


A. An effect of artificiality. 
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13. Q. By what was the high standard of intel- 
lectual culture shown? A. By Attic prose. 
14. Q. What reason is there to suppose that 


there was a feverish activity of Athenian life at this 
period? A. Atthis time there was in progress a 
large imperial policy, an extended commercial ac- 
tivity, the training of a navy, the rebuilding of the 
city, and the practise of oratory. 

15. Q. What group of buildings was constructed 
during this period? A. The buildings on the 
Acropolis, Athens. 

16. Q. In art and literature how does the mod- 
ern world compare with this age of the Greek? 
A. It does not approach the perfection of this age. 

17. Q. In what does our real superiority lie? 
A. In our moral ideals, our philanthropy, and in 
our developed notions of humanity. 

18. Q. To what does Thucydides attribute the 
ruin of the Greek public morals? A. To the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 

19. Q. What did Socrates teach in regard to 
virtue? A. That the highest happiness was to be 
secured only by the practise of virtue. 

20. Q. Concerning death what did Socrates 
teach? A. That death has no terrors for the good. 

21. Q. What does the comedy of Aristophanes 
and his rivals show? A. The jocose and ribald 
side of the most brilliant Periclean life. 

22. Q. Who was the cosmopolitan Greek writer 
of the fourth century B.C.? A. Xenophon. 

23. Q. What must have been the general effect 
of the rise of Thebes? A. It helped to create a 
broader and more universal type of Hellenic cul- 
ture by bringing separate civilizations into contact 
far more than had hitherto been the case. 

24. Q. In what does Athens lead the Greeks in 
the fourth century B.C.? A. In philosophy and 
oratory. 


25. Q. 


What kind of a society is reflected by 


Plato’s works? A. A refined and _ intellectual 
society. 

26. Q. What was the political mission of Isocra- 
tes? A. To induce Sparta and Athens to unite 


and lead the combined nation. 

27. Q. What subjects in this period gained pre- 
dominance in many minds over political discussions ? 
A. Literary and social questions. 

28. Q. From the indications which remain to us 
what is learned of art in this period? A. From a 
domestic point of view it was developing, but from 
a public and religious point of view it was verging to 
decline. 

29. Q. What is asserted concerning the private 
life of this epoch? A. It, so far as we know, was 
more comfortable and elegant than that which pre 
ceded it, though less brilliant in literature and in 
politics. 


30. Q. By what great reforms was Demosthenes 
occupied? A. By great financial reforms. 
31. Q. What does the selection from Aschines 


reveal concerning the attitude of the people toward 
the gods? A. That the gods of the Greek pantheon 
were still gods to the mass of the people, and it was 
still possible to discredit and ruin a man by charging 
him with impiety. 

32. Q. Among the Greeks of the fourth century 
B.C. what abuse was tolerated by the ordinary rules 
of political life? A. The abuse of alkowing indirect 
profits to be made in politics. 

33- Q. Whatseems to have been the most doubt- 
ful point about their business arrangements? A. The 
persistent high rate of interest on investments. 

34- Q. What do the works of Aristotle show? 
A. That even in scientific severity, in cold rea- 
soning, in complete absence of any relaxation of 
thought and of life, the Greeks were our masters. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER, 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART.—VI. 

1. The style of the elder Dumas is similar to 
that of what great English author who wrote in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century ? 

2. What charges have been brought against 
Dumas in regard to the originality of his writings ? 

3- On what grounds have these charges been 
refuted? 

4. Which of his works are most popular in 
America? 

5. What French novelist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been compared to Dickens? 

6. What style of painting was advocated by the 
Fontainebleau-Barbizon School? 


7. Who were some of the most noted disciples 
of this school ? 

8. What modern French artist has been called 
the peasant painter? 

9g. What modern painter never used a model ? 

10. Who is the greatest living female artist ? 

FRENCH HISTORY.—VI. 

1. At the close of what war and by what govern- 
ments was the peace of Hubertusburg made ? 

2. What treaty was signed a few days before and 
by what governments ? 

3. When was 
territory ? 


Corsica united to the French 
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4. What did the Seven Years’ War reveal in re- 
gard to the military condition of France? 
5. At the time of the death of Louis XV. what 
were the three orders of the state? 

6. What two classes of nobility shared all the 
government places and what positions did they hold ? 

7. When were many of the great roads of France 
constructed and how much of the work was under- 
taken by the state ? 

8. How was the progress of industry near the 
middle of the eighteenth century hindered in France ? 

g. At the breaking out of the American Revolu- 
tion who were the American envoys to Paris ? 

10. How did the minister of foreign affairs at 


first aid the American cause? 


ASTRONOMY.—VI. 

1, What name is given to the boundary line 
which separates the illuminated from the unillumi- 
nated portion of the moon ? 

2. When the moon is a crescent or gibbous what 
appearance does this boundary line present ? 

3. What explanation is given of this peculiarity ? 

4. How many mountains have been discovered 
on the moon ? 

5. Of what nature is a large majority of the lunar 
mountains ? 

6. To what outline do they almost always con- 
form? 

7. What is the harvest moon ? 

8. What is the average eastward movement of 
the moon each day ? 

9. What is the average difference in the times at 
which the moon rises from night to night ? 

10- At what season does the earth get the most 
moonlight and what explanation is given of that 
fact ? 





CURRENT EVENTS.—VI. 

1. When did Cecil Rhodes resign his premier- 
ship of Cape Colony? 

2. Under whom was a new ministry formed? 

3. In the work of Cecil Rhodes in South Africa 
what is declared to be his aim? 

4. Where is Bechuanaland and what govern- 
ment has exercised jurisdiction over it since 1885? 

5. In what part of Africa is the Benin Kingdom ? 

6. To whom does the Constitution of the United 
States delegate the power to make treaties ? 

7. For how long a period is the proposed inter- 
national arbitration treaty to be binding? 

8. What provision has been made for the with- 
drawal of either government from the treaty ? 

9g. What association made the first organized 
attempt to sketch a definite plan of arbitration? 
What action was taken by this body? 

10. What conference was soon after held in the 
interest of international arbitration? Where was 
the meeting held ? 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ai 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART.—V. 

1. Prose fiction. 2. “The Persian Letters,” 
“The Greatness and Decline of the Romans,” “ The 
Spirit of Laws. 3. “egy 
Jargal.” 4. In Hayti at the time of the insurrec- 
tion of the blacks in 1793. 5. Poetry. 6. When 
but fifteen he received honorable mention in com- 


” ’ 


“The Spirit of Laws.’ 


peting for an academic prize with a poem on “ The 
Happiness that Study Procures in All Situations of 
Life.” 7. Architecture. 8. J. B. Lully (1633-1687), 
who though by birth an Italian was brought up in 
the household of the French monarch Louis XIV. 
g. Germany, Italy, France. 10. Jean Cousin 
(1500-1 590.) - 





FRENCH HISTORY.—V. 

1. The eight years following the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 2. “Matters will go on as they are as 
long as I live; my successor may get out of the 
difficulty as well as he can.” 3. “After us the del- 
uge.” 4. To establish territorial and govern- 
mental unity by overthrowing feudalism. 5. Cov- 
ered with ruins. 6. The chancellor at the head of 
the department of justice, the comptroller-general of 
the finances, and the secretaries of war, navy, foreign 
affairs, and of the king’s household. 7. 
ating most useless offices. 8. Thirteen parliaments 
and four provincial councils. 9. The Parliament of 
Paris. 10. About two fifths of France. 


dy cre- 


ASTRONOMY.—V, 

1. About 332,000 times the weight of the earth. 
2. A cubic foot of the earth. 3. Toward the 
The zone between 11° and 15° 
3y a Scotchman 


exterior edge. 4. 
north of the solar equator. 5. 
named Wilson. 6. The latitude decreases gradu- 
ally as the period of minimum approaches, and as 
the number of spots increases the latitude increases. 
7. Itis inclined to the ecliptic. 8. Twofold, the 
spots having a motion in consequence of the sun’s 
rotation on its axis and sometimes an independent 
motion of translation. 9. Sir W. Herschel. to. 
From east to west. 
CURRENT EVENTS.—V. 

1. January, 1893. 2. By the refusal of the 
queen’s cabinet to obey her unconstitutional re- 
quirements. 3. Sanford Ballard Dole. 4. 
the Chamber of Nobles and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 5. They lie off the east coast of Asia, 
east of the East China Sea; Manila. 6. To 
Spain; governor-general and captain-general. 7. 
The Council of State and the National Council. 
8. The National Council. 9. The candidate 
must be a citizen of Switzerland holding no ecclesi- 
astical office and in full possession of his rights. 
10. Electors must be Swiss citizens, twenty years 


Two, 


of age, possessing full civil rights as defined by the 
laws of their respective cantons. 








THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 


1882-1900. 


CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Judge C. H. Noyes, Warren, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. W. P. Varner, Bolivar, Pa. ; Mrs. A. 
E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. G. 
B. Driscoll, Sidney, Ohio; Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y.; A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carrie V. 
Shaw-Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; Rev. James Ellsworth Coombs, 
Victoria, B. C.; Miss Emily Green, South Wales, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Pittsburg, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY 


TueE Assemblies the coming season will largely in- 
crease in number and will also take greater interest 
in C. L. S. C. work. 
ment of the Assembly is being recognized. 


The importance of this depart- 
The 
programs are being planned with especial reference 
to the Round Table work and Recognition Day 
will receive due prominence. We trust every mem- 
ber of the Class of ’97 will be found in the line of 
march at some Assembly on Recognition Day. 

A MEMBER writes: “Iam looking forward with 
regret to the time when my work in the regular 
course will be completed. These four years have 
I have found the Chau- 


tauqua Course very stimulative in thought, saving 


been very pleasant to me. 
me from much careless and indifferent reading.” 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill. ; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. H. S. Anderson, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


A MEMBER of this class in Ohio writes: “ Having 
finished the two years’ readings I was very anxious 
I find 
that to read the books systematically as outlined in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN not only saves time but en. 


to begin the regular work for the third year. 


ables me to have something profitable to think about 
while I am at work.” 

ANOTHER writes: “I am an individual reader. I 
am very much pleased with the course and although 
it requires much of my time I am sure that it is 
profitably spent and much of it would doubtless be 
wasted if I did not feel the relation that I hold to 
ihe C. 1. 5.6.” 


CLASS OF 1899.—“* THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa.: 
Charies Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash, 
ington, D.C; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind. ; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tien-Tsin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. 
Stevenson, Chicago, Il. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Building Trustee—John C. Whiteford, Mex- 
ico, N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS-—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 

A MEMBER of ’99 from Japan writes: “I am very 
much delighted with the last year’s work and al- 
though I have delayed registration for the year I 
am already pursuing this year’s work with enthusi- 
asm. I now realize the source of vast influence of 
the C. L. S. C. and only regret that I did not join it 
sooner.” 
ANOTHER ’99 writes: “My interest in the 
C. L. S. C. plan grows with the second year’s work. 
It is a great matter of satisfaction to me to know 
that when this year’s work is finished I shall know 
more upon French and Greek subjects. I mean 
hereafter to make the reading of every year pay me 
intellectual tribute.” 

CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY CLASS.” 

“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, IIl. 

Vice Presidents—J. ¥F,. Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Morris A 
Green, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Secretary—Miss Mabel Campbell, Cohoes, N. Y 

Trustee.—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 

CLASS EMBILEM—EVERGREEN. 


A NEW circle is reported at Osceola, N. Y. Great 
interest is taken in the readings and the Chautauqua 
plan is having the enthusiastic support of the com- 
munity. The following letter from the treasurer of 
the Class of ’96 will be of interest to those who have 
been obliged to take up the work of organizing a cir- 
cle late in the season: “I have organized a fine 
working C. L. S. C. in one of the short courses for 
1896-97. Wehave taken up the Half Hour Course 
As we were a little late it getting started this short 
course is exactly adapted to our wants. The circle 
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is very enthusiastic over the work and as we can get 
full credit for what we do our undergraduate mem- 
bers all look toward graduation sooner or later. As 
a member of the famous Truth Seekers of ’96 I 
recommend that they keep up their readings and 
that as many new circles as possible be organized 
for the shorter courses.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A BELATED member of ’96 writes: “I finish the 
four years’ course with regret. Although the work 
was not new to me it has been a pleasant review 
and leaves me at the close with some unoccupied 
time which I shall be at a loss to fill as pleasantly.” 
are calculated 
to be invaluable to such a person. The habit of 
systematic reading should not be lost at the com- 


The special courses of the C. L. S.C. 


pletion of the four years’ course. 

A MEMBER of ’96 writes concerning the readings 
just completed: “To me it has necessarily taken 
the place of a college course, enlarging so much 
as it does on studies begun in the high school. I 
hope next year to be able to take up one of the 
special reading courses.” 

ANOTHER writes: 
obliged to send in my report so late in the year, but 


“TI am sorry indeed to be 


owing to sickness could.not report earlier. I wish 
every one could take up the Chautauqua reading. 


° LOCAL 


cL. Ss. C. 


“* We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 
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It has done me a world of good, giving me a taste 
for better and more solid reading.” 

THE chairman of the decennial committee of 
the Class of 1887 writes thus : 

“ My DEAR CLASSMATES: Has it occurred to 
you that next August we shall have reached our 
tenth milestone? Will you just for a moment, if 
you were one of those six hundred and eighty-seven 
who marched as solidly as a Roman phalanx through 
the golden gate on that memorable day in 1887, 
think what it would be if we could meet and once 
more clasp hands in the same hall when we celebrate 
our decennial? We numbered six hundred and 
eighty-seven then; can we not meet one thousand 
strong next summer? Try. It will need some sac- 
rifice—maybe a heavy one; but is it not worth the 
cost? Count the cost now and decide that August 
17, 1897, will once again see you walking up the old 
familiar pathway. If you have never been to Chau- 
tauqua there could be no more appropriate time or 
joyous occasion for you to pass the golden gate and 
Write 
me that you will come, and any information you de- 


arches than on this our tenth anniversary. 


sire as to cost or securing pleasant quarters I will 
gladly give. 
“ With best wishes, 
“CORNELIA ADELE TEAL. 
“523 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


CIRCLES. 


MOTTOES. 
“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


‘* Never be Discouraged.” 


c. Le S. C. 
OrentnG Day—October 1 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Co__eGe Day—January, last Thursday 
LANIER Day—February 3. 
SpeciaL SunpAy—February, second Sunday 
LONGFELLow Day—February 27 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


CHARLEMAGNE Day—October 30. 
Saint Louis’? Day—November 30. 

Joan or Arc Day—December 4 

RicHELIEU D«ay—January 4. 


NEW CIRCLES. 
MAINE.—The Roccomeka Circle at Livermore 
Falls organized at the beginning of the year with an 
active membership of eleven. The weekly meetings 
are attended with satisfactory results and judging 
from a program received thorough work is being 
done by the members. 
NeW HAMPSHIRE.—A quartet of readers at Cole- 
brook are known as the Dixville Notch Circle. 
NEW York.—The Orleans C. L. S. C. of Holley, 





MEMORIAL DAYS. 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23 

Appison Day—May 1. 

SpeciaAL SuNpAY—May, second Sunday. 

Spec1aL SunpAyY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 


DAYS FOR 1896-97. 


Homer Day—February 12. 
Socrates Day—March 5s. 
EPrAMINONDAS Day—April 24 
Puip1ras Day—May 24. 


organized in December, starts out with a dozen 
members who will make up the two months’ work 
before the end of the year——A circle has been 
organized at Middlesex with the pastor of the M. E. 





Church as leader. A band of Chautauquans at 
Shehawken 


The following report comes from a 


Hancock, the Circle, are members 
of 1900. 


member of the circle at Elmira: 





“Our circle was 
organized November 9, with fifteen members; we 
now number twenty-one and are expecting others to 
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join. With one exception our members all attend 
the First Presbyterian Church and the meetings are 
held in the church once a week. Great interest is 
taken in the lessons and although we began work 
so late we are not at present trying to make up for 
lost time, as the lessons assigned for each week are 
as much as we can manage.” 

New JERSEY.—The Oriflamme Circle of Chester 
organized at the beginning of the year with sixteen 
members and are keeping up to their motto, “Step 





The circle at 
Belle Mead sends names for enrollment in the Class 
of 1900. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A class at Sharon Hill greatly 
enjoys the circle reading. 
Clark is doing faithful work. 

KENTUCKY.—The work of the Elizabethan Circle 
of Elizabethtown is of a high order; their motto is 


by step one accomplishes much.” 


The new class at 





“In God we trust” and their flower the pansy. 
ALABAMA.—Two former members of the C. L. S. 
C. of Mobile have been instrumental in organizing 
The re- 
“ We organized 
October 1 with five members; now we have fifteen, 





a circle of young girls just out of school. 
port from Selma speaks for itself: 


and there is such an esprit de corps ameng us that 
we feel we cannot miss a meeting.” 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—The new class at Cale 
was a month behind in beginning the reading, but 
with steady application to work will finish the year 
with the class. 

INDIANA.—A program received from the circle at 
Frankfort is a neatly printed pamphlet giving the 
course of study for the year, the names of the mem- 
bers, and the constitution of the circle. This class 
is composed of twenty-five members who are doing 
great credit to the C. L. S. C——The students at 
Warsaw are well pleased with the course. 

ILLINOIs.—Among the new C. L. S. C.’s of this 
state are classes at Lee Center, Oak Park, and 
Evanston. 

WIsconsIN.—The Madison Circle was organized 
in October and the members have entered upon the 
work with great zeal and earnestness, while their 
good influence is showing itself in the constantly in- 
creasing membership. 

IowA.—The lecture system is being successfully 
carried out by the class at Osceola; the first was a 
lecture on French literature, which proved in- 
teresting and instructive. 
Mason City. 

KansAs.—The Fairfield Reading Circle works 
under plans of its own originating with the view to 





A circle is organized at 


encourage the taste for good literature in young 
and old. A zealous band of workers at Haddam 





Vincent Circle 





is pursuing the course with profit. 

of Paola has about twenty determined members. 
CALIFORNIA.—Two circles at Los Angeles find 

much pleasure in the reading course. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 





OLD CIRCLES. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Names for enrollment are re- 
ceived from Springfield, Worcester, and North Dana. 
The ’99’s are in the majority at Florence. 

NEw York.—The Current History Course is 
giving good satisfaction among the readers at Syra- 
“Character Sketches in Which Kings Ap- 
pear at Court” proved a novel and entertaining 
part of a recent meeting of the Eidelweiss Circle of 
Mount Vernon. Among the royal guests repre- 
sented by the members of the circle were Henry of 
Navarre, Henry VIII. of England, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and William of Orange. All entered into the 
spirit of the occasion, comparing notes on the events 
current in their time and heartily throwing them- 
selves into the characters they represented. A list 
of twenty-one names is received from the Mt. Ver- 
non C.L.S.C. Their meetings are held regularly 
and are marked by good attendance and good work. 





cuse. 








Five of the members at Ilion began the course 
in November but by diligent study have caught up 
with the class; their fortnightly meetings keep up 
unfailing interest in the work. 





The second year 
of Alpha Circle of Strykersville finds them battling 
with many discouragements but confident of victory 
in the end. West Troy has a live C. L. S. C. 

NEw JeRSEY.—Bridgeton Circle derives great 
benefit from the C. L. S. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The circle of twenty at Steelton 
is one of the strongest in the state-—+—Maclaren 





Circle of Philadelphia includes members of the 
Classes of ’99 and 1Ig00. A goodly nugber of 
new members are added to the class at Harrisburg. 

TENNESSEE.—* The Craddock Circle at McMinn- 
ville thinks it would be hard to find another circle 
with more interest in the work. We are all busy peo- 





ple and have many obstacles to surmount, but are 
not discouraged. The study of ‘French Traits’ has 
had a wonderful influence on our habits of study, 
compelling us to concentrate our minds and to think. 
We feel now that we not only know more of the 
French nation but of our own also.” 

Ou10.—For about ten years the village of Medina 
has been interested in C. L. S. C. work, graduating 
one or more of its members almost every year. 
Connected with the present circle are college gradu- 
ates, ministers, and business men and women, all of 
whom receive untold benefits from the readings. 

INDIANA.—The eighteen members composing the 
Workers’ Circle of Fort Wayne give evidence of the 
appropriateness of their name, and though often 
discouraged they are pulling steadily forward.— 
This is the second year for the Westfield Circle. 

ILLINOIS.—The circle at Moline is fortunate in 
being offered the use of an observatory and tele- 
scope in connection with their study of astronomy. 





Encouraging reports come from Griggsville, 
Port Byron, Hanover, and Brimfield. 
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MICHIGAN.—The circle at Milan is in good work- 
ing order. 

IowA.—The loyalty of the Hopkinton Circle is 
expressed in the words of the secretary: “ We en- 
joy our meetings so much that only sickness pre- 
vents our being present.” This is the third year’s 
work for most of the members of the Holmes Ideal 
Circle at Rolfe. They choose a leader for each 
lesson and find this the best plan for systematized 
study. That the C. L. S. C. is adapted to busy 
people is illustrated by the report of a member of 
“We all feel greatly indebted 





this circle who says: 
to Chautauqua work, as most of us are busy house- 
wives who are so apt to fall into a humdrum exist- 
ence unless stimulated by some duty which will 
compel us to read and think, and Chautauqua is the 
right thing to take one’s thoughts away from every- 
day cares.” The class at New Market is a devo- 
tee of the suggestive programs in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. Their leaders are appointed to serve a month 
at a time and the course gives entire satisfaction. 

—The circle at Iowa City is successful. 

MissouRI.—Kansas City has a reorganized circle 
known as the Independence Avenue Circle. 
Several ’99’s in St. Louis are successfully working 
out the Chautauqua plan. 
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KANSAS.—AIl o. the undergraduate classes are 
represented in the circle at Junction City. 

CoLoraAbDo.—The Columbian Circle of Denver, 
organized in 1893, is prospering; the meetings are 
held Monday evenings in the parlors of Asbury 
Methodist Church and are well attended. It is the 
aim of the circle to hold open meetings every month, 
a special feature of which is a lecture by a compe- 
tent person on some subject in touch with the 
course of reading. This circle, with other Denver 
circles, is now enjoying a series of lectures on the 
French and other revolutions. 

CALIFORNIA.—The French Christmas celebrated 
by the Vallejo Circle was an event long to be re- 
membered by all fortunate enough to be present. 
On the last night of the year, Sylvester’s Eve, the 
Chautauquans gathered at the home of one of the 
members, where a novel entertainment was carried 
out. A literary and musical program was the first 
feature, in which two original poems, full of wit and 
humor, figured conspicuously. Refreshments were 
then served, after which Santa Claus distributed the 
presents from the overladen Christmas tree. The 
new year was ushered in before the guests reluc- 
Mono Circle of Bodie is 





tantly took their leave. 
prospering. 
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The fifth and last volume of Craik’s 
“ English Prose Selections’”* calls 
the attention of the reader to the 
An introduction 


Studies in English 
Literature. 


literature of the present century. 
by the editor gives a comparative study of the prose 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the 
selections, showing the characteristic style of each 
author, are preceded by short and interesting bio- 
graphical sketches and critical studies, written by the 
editor, George Saintsbury,and many others. Nearly 
fifty authors, beginning with Sir Walter Scott and 
concluding with Robert Louis Stevenson, are studied. 

The author of “ The Interpretation of Literature”t 
opens his book with an interesting dissertation on 
the principles which govern the construction of the 
various forms of literary production, in which he 
shows why literature as a means of “ human expres- 
sion” takes its place among the arts. This is 
followed by the section of the book dealing with the 
investigation of the various kinds of literary produc- 
tions, for the study of which outlines are given. The 
appendix contains a classified list of poetic and prose 
masterpieces. 





* English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry Craik. 783 pp. 
#1.10—+ The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. Craw- 
shaw, A. M. 245 pp $1.00. New York: The Macmillan 
Company 





It is by the critical analysis of classical literature 
that the art of expression may be studied, and for 
this purpose “ Studies in Structure and Style”* have 
been presented by W. T. Brewster, A. M. Selections 
have been judiciously made from the works of emi- 
nent authors, on which are based the notes, general 
questions, and suggestions on literary structure. 
Each quotation is studied as to its object, the prin- 
ciples of its construction, and the plan of the narra- 
tive. As a supplement to the study of rhetoric it is 
particularly valuable. 

Three excellent and interesting essays make up 

the contents of a little volume devoted to the inter- 
est of literature. The first, “A Guide to English 
Literature,”t is a critical review of Mr. Stopford 
3rooke’s work, “A Primer of English Literature.” 
Then there follows an essay on Thomas Gray 
and John Morley’s address, “ On the Study of Lit- 
erature,” delivered in 1887 before the students of the 
London Society interested in the extension of uni- 
versity teaching. 





* Studies in Structure and Style. By W. T. Brewster, A.M. 
With an Introduction by G. R. Carpenter, A.B. 292 pp. $1 10. 
——tA Guide to English Literature and Essay on Gray. By 
Matthew Arnold. On the Study of Literature. By John 
Morley. 152 pp. 75 cts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 








Stopford A. 
gives briefly “ the story of nearly 1200 years of the 
thoughts, feelings, and imagination of a great people,” 
as he tells us in his opening paragraph. 


Brooke, in * English Literature,”* 


He relates 
the story in a straightforward way, giving a vast 
amount of information in less than three hundred 
pages on the progress and development in the field 
of letters from about 600 A. D. to 1832. 

How and what to write is the theme of “ The 
Forms of Discourse.”+ Rules and explanations are 
given and a chapter is devoted to the subject of 
Numerous illustrations of the various forms 
of literary style from classic literature are included 
in the text, making a practical study in the art of 
composition for high schools and colleges. 


style. 


A volume which is very interesting and valuable 
to students of literature is called “ American and 
British Authors.”{ Biographical sketches, charac- 
terizations and criticisms, and lists of the principal 
works of each author, with selections for memorizing, 
are some of the many excellent features of this book, 
which is worthy a place in every school and library. 


To some people poetry is tolerable 

only when it contains a thread of 
Such will regard favorably the simple 
lyrics comprised in “ Uncle Ben and Other Poems,” || 
and will glean many tender, suggestive thoughts 
from their wholesome philosophy. 

Shelley’s mysticism without its charm and Byron’s 
misanthropy without its pathos are the qualities 
most apparent in “ The Substance of His House.” § 
Is Prosser Hall Frye a very young man, one won- 
ders, with a penchant for the morbid, or has he 
really tasted of life and found it all gall and worm- 
wood? It must be owned that such intensity of 
unhappy passion is rather trying to the nerves, and 
tends to dull one’s appreciation of the possible 
beauties of the verse. 

One so dear to a nation’s heart as “Old Abe” 
deserves a master eulogist, and Lyman Whitney 
Allen has strung his lyre not unworthily; at least so 
must the Mew York Herald’s staff have thought, 
who conferred upon him a prize of $1,000 for his 
authorship of twenty-five connected poems{ relative 
to the war and its central tragedy. 


Poetry. 


narrative. 


Its stirring mar- 





*English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 283 
pp. gocts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+The Forms of Discourse. By William B. Cairns, A.M. 
368 pp. $1.25. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

+ American and British Authors; A Text-book on Literature. 
By Frank V. Irish. 344 pp. $1.35. Columbus, O.: Frank V. 
Irish. 5 

|| Uncle Ben and Other Poems, with an Essay on Poetry and 
Religion. By James Stephenson, D.D. 160 pp. Cincinnati: 
Cranston and Curts. New York: Hunt and Eaton. 

§ The Substance of His House. Poems. By Prosser Hall 
Frye. 198 pp. $1.00——] Abraham Lincoln. A Poem. By 
Lyman Whitney Allen. 112 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 
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tial ring and exaltation of sentiment should place 
the work among our classics of patriotic literature. 

A radiant, scintillant spirit was Emily Dickinson, 
whose tender, luminous thoughts were continually 
falling in pearls from her lips. Many of these spon- 
taneous outbursts of her rare genius are given in 
“ Poems, Third Series” *—a dainty volume instinct 
with the lovely personality of its author. 

Sweet as the May-time wind, arbutus scented, 
and clear and vibrant as a wood-bird’s note are 
the poems Emily Huntington Miller has com- 
piled in “ From Avalon.” t Who loves poetry will 
love “ Fallen on Sleep,” “ Hepatica,” and the others, 
and no critic will deny the rich poetic gifts of this 
gentle singer. 

By one who knows the life history of Johanna 
Ambrosius { her verses will first be read to satisfy 
curiosity, but this feeling soon gives way to wonder 
and real interest as the beautiful and tender senti- 
ment of the poems touches the heart of the reader. 
Perfect simplicity of utterance characterizes these 
poems, which tell of nature and of life with its sor- 
rows and loves. The volume includes pictures of 
the poetess and her humble home, and the intro- 
duction, with the criticism by Herman Grimm, gives 
the reader an excellent idea of the conditions from 
which she has arisen. 

“Poems of Uhland,” || selected and edited by 
Waterman T. Hewett, Ph. D., contain, with many 
other beautiful poems, those which are now classed 
among the folk-songs of Germany. An excellent 
biographical introduction precedes the poems, all of 
which are in the original, and copious notes, a bibli- 
ography, and indexes are appended to the text, 
making a fine collection for those able to read the 
German language. 

A new edition § of Robert Browning’s poems con- 
tains “all Mr. Browning’s regularly published plays 
and poems, from ‘Pauline’ (1833) to ‘ Asolando’ 
(1889).” No criticisms accompany the text but an 
occasional word is explained at the foot of the 
page and preceding some of the productions are 
statements concerning the characters, places, and 
events mentioned. An index of first lines, a gen- 
eral index, and a chronological list of Browning’s 
productions are inserted in the second volume. 
The volumes are neatly bound and each contains a 
portrait of the poet. 





*Poems. By Emily Dickinson. 
Todd. Third Series. 200 pp. 
Brothers. 

+From Avalon and Other Poems. By Emily Huntington 
Miller. 75 pp. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company. 

+t Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. Edited by Professor Karl 
Schrattenthal. Translated by Mary J. Safford. 296 pp. $1.50. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

|| Poems of Uhland. Selected and Edited by Waterman T. 
Hewett, Ph.D. 410 pp. $1.10.—§The Poetical Works cof 
Robert Browning. With Portraits. Two vols. 756+793 PP- 
$3.50 per set. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Edited by Mabel Loomis 
$1.25. Boston: Roberts 
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An abridged edition of “ The Ameri- 
_—— can Commonwealth ’* has been pre- 
pared for the use of students in high schools and 
colleges. The first part gives a history of each de- 
partment of our national government, with an ac- 
count of the origin of the Constitution. Parts II. 
and III. treat of the state governments, political 
methods, and the influence of the physical forma- 
tion of the United States upon the political and 
economic conditions. It is a volume of absorbing 
interest and contains information essential to the 
student of our political history. 

A chapter on the progress of the Christian re- 
ligion and the character of the early Christians opens 
the second volume of Gibbon’s “History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”t edited 
by J. B. Bury, M.A. The progress of the Roman 
Empire is traced to the year 363 A.D. The book 
is supplied with foot-notes, an appendix of addi- 
tional notes by the editor, and an elaborate table of 
contents. 

Two volumes ¢ by Charles Morris contain a large 
number of tales of Roman and Greek historical and 
legendary periods. The author has employed sim- 
ple yet dignified diction in telling these stories, so 
that they will attract both old and young. Each of 
the volumes is well illustrated, some of the pictures 
reproducing places made famous by classic literature. 

The number of books in The Story of the Na- 
tions series has been enlarged by two volumes. 
One gives a graphic history of Canada|j from the 
early period of discovery and settlement to “ the es- 
tablishment of a confederation which extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean,” with a few addi- 
tional pages on the national development of Canada. 
The second contains the story of four states,§ Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, an effect- 
ive and concise account of the events connected 
with these political divisions, which presents to the 
reader the necessary facts for a comprehension of 
the political situation in that section of the world. 

“The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doc- 
trine”’"{ is the title of a volume which gives an in- 
teresting account of isthmus transit in its political 
aspect, particular attention being given to the Nica- 
ragua route. The author begins his history with 
the discovery of America and gives a comprehensive 


*The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. Abridged 
Edition. s60pp. $1.75.——t The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. Edited by 
J.B. Bury, M.A. Vol. II. 584 pp. $2.00. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

+ Historical Tales. By Charles Morris. Roman and Greek. 
Two vols. 340+366 pp. $1.25 each. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

The Story of Canada. By J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G., LL.D., 
D.C.L. 481 pp. $1.50.——§ The Balkans. By William Miller, 
M.A. (Oxon.) 495 pp. $1.50.— The Nicaragua Canal and 
the Monroe Doctrine. By Lindley Miller Keasbey, Ph.D., 
R.P.D. 637 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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view of the scheme for obtaining interoceanic com- 
munication by way of Central America. 

Part III. of “Stories from English History ’* 
contains two dozen interesting tales which por- 
tray important events in the history of Great Britain 
from the time of the Lord Protector to Queen Vic- 
toria. The stories are well written and entertain- 
ing and the volume is amply illustrated. 

Incidents interesting if not of extreme historical 
importance are recounted in a volume entitled 
“The Year After the Armada.”’t 
contained in the book for the most part relate to 


The nine studies 


the history of Spain in the early centuries, and 
pleasantly stimulate a deeper interest in the times 
rife with intrigue. The volume is printed in large 
clear type and contains several portraits. 

The history of Romef to the death of Augustus 
is the subject of a book for use in secondary schools. 
The author has clearly presented the dry facts of 
history in an attractive way and for the most part 
confined himself to the most important events. Sev- 
eral maps accompany the text and the chronolog- 
ical table of chief dates is placed in the appendix. 


a Pictures of pastoral life in a little 
Fiction. " : 
town on the Tyne are painted by a 
careful hand in a collection of idyls denominated 
“Tyne Folk.” || The author himself, being a dweller 
among the Scotch people whom he portrays, has 
been able to bring out the lights and shades of ex- 
istence in this one little corner of the world. 

A story wholesome and uplifting in its influence 
is called “Friends for Good.” § It is the history of 
two girls who were obliged to care for themselves, 
at first in New York City then in a distant sea- 
coast town of Maine. The manner in which the 
complications of the plot are worked out and the 
vividness with which the scenes are portrayed show 
the skill of the author, who has produced an enter- 
taining story. 

An enviable combination of attractions is offered 
the public in the story entitled “ Matouchon.”"§ The 
diction is simple and pleasing, the plot striking, and 
the story with its stirring adventure and description 
of outdoor life fascinating to boys and girls alike. 
Had these qualities been present in a less degree the 
book still would have been worth reading because 


* Stories from English History. From the Lord Protector to 
Victoria. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 230 pp. $1.00. 
+ The Year After the Armada and Other Historical Studies. By 
Martin A. S. Hume. F. R. Hist. S. 396 pp. $3.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

+A Short History of Rome. By J. Wells,M.A. 364 pp. 5s., 
6d. London: Methuen & Co. 

|| Tyne Folk. By Joseph Parker. 200 pp. 75 cts. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

§ Friends for Good. By Mary E. Bradley. 367 pp.— 
| Matouchon. A Story of Indian Child Life. Illustrated. By 
Annie Maria Barnes. 316 pp. $1.25. Philadelphia: The 
American Sunday-School Union. 
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of its historical value in faithfully reflecting the 
wigwam and tribal life of the North American 
Indians, their customs and superstitions which are 
rapidly vanishing. Incidental to the Indian story 
is given a charming and pathetic narrative of how 
The book 
is a strong plea for the Indians and for the advan- 
tages to be gained by sending more missionaries 
among them. 


missionaries work to uplift the savages. 


Is George Eliot to have a successor—one worthy 
to rank beside her in the catalogue of great English 
novelists—is a question that interests some who 
have been following Mrs. Ward’s advance to fame. 
Such a possibility is certainly suggested by the lofty 
conception and masterly technique of “Sir George 
Tressady,”* supplementing as they do the rare in- 
tellectual power and keen artistic perception dis- 
played in her earlier works. And yet, undeniable 
as is the genius that wields this vigorous and truth- 
ful pen, we feel that it has failed of fullest achieve- 
ment. And for the absence of one vital requisite 
which, possessed, has made many a less gifted 
writer forever dear and great. The characters— 
Letty, Sir George, and the rest—do not live. 
Galatea without breath and Undine without a soul 
are their prototypes, and no amount of analyzing 
makes them real people. Haply this vivifying 
power is only latent in our author, and will one day 
waken, like the princess, and invest her whole 
world with life; but to some it is given to miss 
Olympus by a very narrow bound, and Mrs. Ward, 
in our humble opinion, is not destined to sit among 
the gods. 

The time of the events in a short novel called 
“Sir Mark ”+ is the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the scenes of the action England and 
Philadelphia. The second part of the story pur- 
ports to be from the records of a Philadelphia mer- 
chant, and the style accords well with the time rep- 
resented, giving it the semblance of verity. 

“The Log of a Privateersman”{ retails the 
hazardous adventures of one George Bowen, who 
shipped in 1804 as second mate on the Dolphin, an 
English privateer. Many exciting incidents are re- 
lated in a simple, natural way, and the story closes 
with the hero’s acceptance of a commission as lieu- 
tenant in his Majesty’s navy. 

A romance of great power and force is “Quo 
Vadis.”§ It is astory of Rome in the time of Nero 


* Sir George Tressady. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Two vols. 
307+352 pp. $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

+ Sir Mark. A Tale of the First Capital. By Anna Robeson 
Brown. 159 pp. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

+ The Log of a Privateersman. 
Illustrated by W. Rainey, R. I. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

§ ‘Quo Vadis.” By Henry Sienkiewicz. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 541 pp. $2.00. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 


75 cts. 


By Harry Collingwood. 
376 pp. New York: Charles 


in which are depicted the luxuriousness and excesses 
of court life, the character of influential citizens, the 
devotion of the early Christians, the dangers which 
surrounded them, and the destruction of Rome 
by fire. Petronius Arbiter, as well as Nero, is 
faithfully portrayed, in strong contrast to. whom are 
Saint Paul and Saint Peter. 

“Virgin Soil,’* a novel by Ivan Turgenev, is a 
story of the beginning of the nihilistic movement in 
Russia. Outside of its political interest there is 
much to attract the reader in the types of humanity 
and the conditions of life which are vividly por- 
trayed by the novelist. An interesting introduction, 
critical in character, written by Edward Garnett, in- 
troduces the novel, which has been translated into 
excellent English by Constance Garnett. 
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$1.25 each. New York: Macmillan and Company. 
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Last month we were able tocommend with- 
out reservation the general design, method 
and scope of Charles Dudley Warner’s new 
Library of the World’s Best Literature. 

Upon most careful examination we found 
that it made good its name; that it did, in fact, 
take the place of whole libraries of scattered 
volumes and put the reader in possession of 
the best of all that has been written, in every 
ige and country, since writing began. 

In looking through one of the earlier vol- 
imes, our eyes lit, by a mere chance, on the 
statement that Aristotle’s collection of books 
vas “perhaps the first considerable private 
library in the world,” and 
ve could not but reflect 
on the unfailing love of 
books in man, since here 
vere we, near nineteen 
hundred years after 
Christ, examining a work 
just come from the press 
to meet the very same 
desire for a collection of 
the world’s best literature 
vhich, near four hundred 
years before Christ, 
moved Aristotle to the 
expenditure of a consid- 
erable fraction of a hand- 
some inherited fortune. 

And this pleasant bit of 
nformation, by the way, 
s typical of the whole 
work, Its biographical 
irticles are not the dry 
statistical skeletons of the 
ordinary encyclopedia, but convey lively im- 
pressions of each subject. For instance, the 
paper on Aristotle, written by Professor 
lhos. W. Davidson, an eminent Aristotelian 

holar, re-creates him into a man; one who 
you cut him would bleed ; one who led a life 
f real incidents, which it is a pleasure to read 
out. And then, when your interest in the 
an is thoroughly warm, and you feel that 
uu would like to know something of his ideas, 

u have laid before you the best that survives 

us of his writings, including the one poem 
f his we have—the noble “Hymn to Virtue.” 
hus in scarcely an hour’s reading, and read- 

g, too, of the most entertaining kind, we 
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make an acquaintance quite sufficient for all 
the needs of general culture with one of the 
master-spirits of the world. 

But Aristotle, however entertainingly pre- 
sented, may seem to some readers pretty 
far away, and they would like assurance of 
something nearer. Well, then (and we choose 
quite at random), here is Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, an American poet and story-teller 
of our own time, and of whom all know some- 
thing. A sketch of but three pages gives us 
a complete, vivid impression of the man, and 
fixes for us his place and purpose in litera- 
ture. Some thirty pages more supply us with 
excellent specimens of 
his stories and thirteen 
of his choicest poems in 
full. We doubt if one 
could gain any juster no- 
tion of the man and his 
writings than is here pre- 
sented, but if one wished 
to make a particular study 
of Aldrich, and to come to 
know him downto his last 
expression, he could intro- 
duce himself in no other 
wise so pleasantly and 
simply to this larger en- 
terprise as by first read- 
ing the Aldrich section of 
the “Library of theWorld’s 
Best Literature. 

And this suggests a men- 
tion of one of the special 
values of the work. Itaf- 
fords a general prospect 
of the whole field, which is always a pre- 
requisite of intelligent mastery of any special 
province, and for those who care to go be- 
yond, it is the most agreeable and also the 
most trustworthy guide to each special 
province, and prepares the way to most in- 
telligently and thoroughly cover it. Conse- 
quently it is just as useful to the most exact- 
ing student of books as to those who read 
for entertainment, or to acquire general 
literary culture. 

In illustration of the infinite variety of the 
Library, its provision for every ‘taste and 
mood, let us make a rapid survey of the 
contents of only a single portion of the 
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work. In the first volume only a part of 
the letter ““A”’ is covered, but see what a 
sweep and multifariousness that one volume 
presents! It opens with a delightful account 
of the historic lovers Abélard and Heloise, 
with typical letters of each, and the famous 
“Vesper Hymn” of Abélard. Here we are 
making an acquaintance with the close of 
the eleventh and the opening of the twelfth 
century. The very next subject, Edmond 
About, the author of so many well-known 
tales, transports us to the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Then follows a chapter 
on the general subject of Accadian-Babylon- 
ian, and Assyrian literature, with an account 
of the most recent discoveries at Babylon, 
the names of individual authors in this far- 
off age being quite lost. This is the oldest 
literature thus far recovered, and an older 
will probably never be found. Itis inscribed 
mainly on tablets which it has taken vears of 
excavation to discover and years of scholar- 
ship to decipher and translate. ‘The best of 
it is given here, translated especially for the 
Library into admirable English. 

The turn of a leaf brings us back from old, 
half-buried Assyria to new America, pre- 
sented in the person of one of its noblest 
and most gifted dames, Abigail Adams. 
Along with an interesting sketch of Mrs. 
Adams’ life and character, by Lucia Gilbert 
Runkle, is given a generous selection from 
those enduring letters she wrote to her 
husband and other members of her family. 
Other Adamses follow, for it has been a 
great name in oratory and political litera- 
ture; Henry, the well-known American his- 
torian; John, the second president of the 
United States, and John Quincy, the sixth 
president of the United States. Finally, 
we have Sarah Flower Adams, who wrote 
“‘Nearer my God to Thee.” 

Then we come to Addison, from whose 
pen language flowed in its freest and most 
genial phrases. ‘The most delightful of 
Addison’s immortal essays are reproduced: 
“Sir Roger de Coverly at the play;’’ the 
“Essay on Fans,” and so on. 

Then come A‘schines, the famous orator 
of the Greeks, and A®schylus, the greatest of 
the Greek tragic poets; Agassiz, our great- 
est naturalist, is amply exhibited, and so are 
Grace Aguilar, William Harrison Ainsworth, 
Mark Akenside, Louisa M. Alcott, Henry M. 
Alden, Alfonso the Wise, Alfred the Great, 
James Lane Allen, the laureate of the ‘ Blue 


Grass’’ region, and Hans Christian Ander- 





sen—with the best each one has written. 

We have named but a portion of the sub- 
jects in the first volume; the second is even 
more interesting, and deals with such sub- 
jects as Edwin Arnold, Matthew Arnold, 
the Arthurian legends (whence Tennyson 
drew the stories for the “Idyls of the 
King” and Wagner the plot of his great 
opera “Tristan and Isolde”), Audubon, 
the American ornithologist, Auerbach, the 
German novelist, Jane Austen, Francis 
Bacon, and many others. 

In short, all climes, all times have been 
levied on for the contents of these volumes. 
“A good book,” Milton said, “is the pre- 
cious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life be- 
yond life.” We have here this vital fluid 
distilled down to its last potency, so that the 
full virtue of all good books beyond number 
has been concentrated into thirty volumes. 

The Library is, in fact, all that the most 
exacting critic could demand in one of its 
kind. We say “of its kind,” but this is 
hardly a proper phrase, because it stands 
alone; it is unique. ‘There is no other, 
nor do we see how, after it, there can be 
another. A work of such magnitude and 
costliness in its execution is not likely to be 
done again, once it is well done ; ‘and that it 
is well done now no one of judgment in 
such matters will question. 

The first edition is, of course, the most 
desirable because printed from the new, fresh 
plates. Usually a higher price is charged, 
but the publishers of the Library have 
actually reduced the price, and are making 
a special offer, so as to place a few sets in 
each community for inspection. At the 
figure put upon these special sets the buyer 
saves more than half the list-price, besides 
having the privilege of easy monthly pay- 
ments. But it is possible to take advantage 
of this price through the Harper’s Weekly 
Club only, which offers a limited number of 
sets, to introduce and advertise the work. 
The Club now forming closes in March, 
when the price will be advanced. 

In order that THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S readers, 
who so desire, may make sure of the work 
at the introductory price, we have again re- 
served fifty of these special sets, which will 
go to the first who apply, mentioning this 
magazine. Prompt application for sample 
pages (and special prices) should therefore 
be made to Harper’s Weekly Club, g1 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Don’t drudge. 
Use Pearline. 


There is the secret of a comfortable, 
pleasant, healthy life for women. Don't 
stand up over the wash-tub, doing that 
grinding hard work that isn’t fit for any 
woman. Use Pearline. Soak the clothes 
over night, while you sleep; boil them a 
little; then there’s no work to do but 
to rinse them. Don’t make a slave of 
yourself trying to scrub things clean 


(\ = 1) in the ordinary ways. Use Pearline, 
LOROI SF Ts SE PEARL and make all such work vor 4 and 


quick and more economical. 
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PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP fe ESTABLISHED | 1852 


Is Unique... Manufacturers of © 
In its combination of qualities. Its purity | 9; ART) hy J, IS MAT MATERIA L S 


and mildness, excellent detergent and] { 
luxurious lathering properties adapt it to] | / De» 
nursery, toilet and shampooing purposes ;| | House BUN THIN. Tt GRS 
while its antiseptic, emolient and soothing G COLORS 


qualities greatly increase its usefulness. 


: hand 
For Shampooing... FINE VARNISHES 
For Baby’s Bath... a 


“ P Catalogues of our various departments 
For some years we have been using ate comely 


and recommending Packer’s Tar Soap ! ‘aaa 
(for baby’s bath) with very excellent re- 7 e Offices 
sults. But it is especially an all-round = « (ton St. € 
soap, good for the body and for the hair will ee 
and scalp. It is invigorating and cleans- CUeVORS 
ing at the same time.” Woman's Medical Journal. 
THE PACKER MANUF'G CO., NEW YORK. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


THE college department of the Chautau- 
qua System is a provision for those who not 
only wish to learn but are willing to do 
serious mental work in order to accomplish 
thorough results. In the College the courses 
are essentially study courses. Regular col- 
lege text-books are used, lessons are as- 
signed, suggestions for study are given, 
written recitations are required, corrected 
papers are returned to the student for re- 
view or further study, and at the end rigid 
examinations are given to those who wish 
to receive certificates for their work. 

It might seem to a diffident person that 
it would be impossible to accomplish satis- 
factory results studying in this way; but a 
great many have undertaken correspondence 
courses with some misgivings and been more 
than satisfied with the results. On another 
page may be found extracts from a few un- 
solicited letters. The instructors give all 
necessary directions and guidance, and if 
the student works energetically according to 
the directions he must succeed. 

The faculty is composed of professors and 
instructors in such institutions as Yale, Wes- 
leyan, University of Wisconsin, University 
Practi- 
cally the same courses are given, and the 
same standards of excellence maintained as 
in these institutions. The work, if done at 
must be well done. 


of Chicago, and Ohio University. 


There can be no 
cutting of recitations, nor dodging of diffi- 
cult questions. The student must learn the 
whole of every lesson, and be able to recite 
it without any prompting or hint. Indeed 
the very practice of writing the recitation 


all, 


trains the student to more exact knowledge, 
and incidentally to brevity and clearness of 
expression. 

The College appeals to two classes. First, 
those who wish to take a regular college 
course such as is offered in the resident in- 
stitutions; and second, those who wish to 
study along one or two definite lines with- 
out reference to the requirements of a regu- 
lar curriculum. The majority belong to the 


second class. They are men and women, 
frequently teachers, ministers, and private 
individuals, who need thorough training in 
particular subjects. With these the College 
accomplishes its best work. The English 
language and literature may be studied with 
Prof. W. D. McClintock of the University 
of Chicago; Political Economy may be 
studied with Prof. Richard T. Ely of the 
University of Wisconsin; Biology may be 
studied with Prof. Herbert W. Conn of 
Wesleyan University, and so on. Each 
student selects his own course, having satis- 
fied the College that he is prepared to do 
the work. 

For those who feel the need of thorough 
study but are not prepared to take the regu- 
lar courses of the College, a number of 
preparatory courses have been arranged. 
No one who can make himself understood 
in writing need be discouraged from attempt- 
ing study by correspondence. 

One of the advantages of the correspond- 
ence system is that the work is, individual. 
Each student works rapidly or slowly ac- 
cording to his own time and other duties. 
The work may be begun at any time with- 
out disadvantage, as each student’s term 
dates from the exact day of beginning. 


The School of Mathematics, conducted 
by Prof. William Hoover of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, is one of the most popular depart- 
ments of the College. 
ranged logically, and 
and thorough. 


The courses are ar- 
are comprehensive 
A large number of teachers 
of mathematics are enrolled as students in 
the more advanced courses. Work in this 
department is very frequently selected also 
by those who wish to train themselves 
concentration and continuous thinking. 


For a copy of the College Calendar con- 
taining information of the various courses 
of study and methods of work, address 
John H. Daniels, Executive Secretary, Sta- 
tion C, Buffalo, N. Y. Always enclose 
stamp for reply. 
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Cleveland's Baking Powder 


does the work, just right, every time 





THE CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Tue college department of the Chautau- 
qua System is a provision for those who not 
only wish to learn but are willing to do 
serious mental work in order to accomplish 
thorough results. Inthe College the courses 
are essentially study courses. Regular col- 
lege text-books are used, lessons are as- 
signed, suggestions for study are given, 
written recitations are required, corrected 
papers are returned to the student for re- 
view or further study, and at the end rigid 
examinations are given to those who wish 
to receive certificates for their work. 

It might seem to a diffident person that 
it would be impossible to accomplish satis- 
factory results studying in this way; but a 
great many have undertaken correspondence 
courses with some misgivings and been more 
than satisfied with the results. On another 
page may be found extracts from a few un- 
solicited letters. The instructors give all 
necessary directions and guidance, and if 
the student works energetically according to 
the directions he must succeed. 

The faculty is composed of professors and 
instructors in such institutions as Yale, Wes- 
leyan, University of Wisconsin, University 
of Chicago, and Ohio University. Practi- 
cally the same courses are given, and the 
same standards of excellence maintained as 
in these institutions. The work, if done at 
all, must be done. 
cutting of recitations, nor dodging of diffi- 
The student must learn the 
whole of every lesson, and be able to recite 
Indeed 
the very practice of writing the recitation 


well There can be no 


cult questions. 
it without any prompting or hint. 


trains the student to more exact knowledge, 
and incidentally to brevity and clearness of 
expression. 

The College appeals totwo classes. First, 
those who wish to take a regular college 
course such as is offered in the resident in- 
stitutions ; and second, those who wish to 
study along one or two definite lines with- 


out reference to the requirements of a regu- 
lar curriculum. 


The majority belong to the 


second class. They are men and women, 
frequently teachers, ministers, and private 
individuals, who need thorough training in 
With these the College 
accomplishes its best work. The English 
language and literature may be studied with 
Prof. W. D. McClintock of the University 
of Chicago ; 


particular subjects. 


Political Economy may be 
studied with Prof. Richard T. Ely of the 
University of Wisconsin; Biology may be 
studied with Prof. Herbert W. Conn of 
Wesleyan University, and so on. Each 
student selects his own course, having satis- 
fied the College that he is prepared to do 
the work. 

For those who feel the need of thorough 
study but are not prepared to take the regu- 
lar courses of the College, a number of 
preparatory courses have been arranged. 
No one who can make himself understood 
in writing need be discouraged from attempt- 
ing study by correspondence. 

One of the advantages of the correspond- 
ence system is that the work is: individual. 
Each student works rapidly or slowly ac- 
cording to his own time and other duties. 
The work may be begun at any time with- 
out disadvantage, as each student’s term 
dates from the exact day of beginning. 
The School of Mathematics, conducted 

Prof. William Hoover of the Ohio Uni- 
versity, is one of the most popular depart- 
ments of the College. The courses are ar- 
ranged logically, and are comprehensive 
and thorough. A large number of teachers 
of mathematics are enrolled as students in 
the more advanced courses. Work in this 
department is very frequently selected also 
by those who wish to train themselves 
concentration and continuous thinking. 


by 


For a copy of the College Calendar con- 
taining information of the various courses 
of study and methods of work, address 
John H. Daniels, Executive Secretary, Sta- 
tion C, Buffalo, N. Y. Always enclose 
stamp for reply. 
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THE C. L. S. C.—CLASS OF 1900. 


It is not a generally recognized fact that 
thousands of C. L. S. C. members are en- 
rolled every year after the first of December. 
Many begin the course as an experiment, 
find it of value to themselves, and wisely 
determine to test the plan fully. By enroll- 
ing as regular members, such students gain 
the privilege of the membership book and 


the pleasure of class fellowship without 


putting themselves under the slightest ob- 
ligation to answer review questions or to 
make reports of any kind. Enrollment is 
a simple matter. To accomplish it, fill out 
the following blank and forward with the 


fee of fifty cents to 


JOHN H. VINCENT, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE C. L. S. C. CLASS OF 1900. 


NoTE.—This blank is only for new members joining the Class of 1900. 


Give your name in full. ; 
here given.] 


What is your age? 


What is your occupation ? 


[In future correspondence with this office be careful to sign your name as 


[Between.20 and 30, or 30 and 40, 40 and 50, etc.]...... cece cece ceccee cence 


With what religious denomination connected ? 


Are you a graduate of a High School or College? 


If so, what one? 


(a) If formerly a C. L. S. C. member, to what class did you belong? 


(4) Do you wish credit for work completed then? 


Do you join as (a) an individual reader, (6) a Home Circle reader (in a family), or (¢) as 


a *“* Local Circle’ reader? 
at will. 


The reader may change from one relation to another 
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POSTUM™. 


HEALTH FOOD 


COFFEE 


Postum Pleases. 


This food drink has become a popular beverage with thousands who have 
good health and want to retain it, and millions who have not good health, but 
want to regain it. 

Postum Cereal Food Coffee is made of the albumen, gluten and phosphates 
of wheat. 

It furnishes the elements absolutely demanded by nature to rebuild the lost 
gray matter in the nerve cells. 

Try leaving off coffee ten days. It may solve your problem when medicines 
fail. Many stubborn diseases yield when the daily dose of coffee is abandoned. 
This is sense, just plain, common sense. 

If anyone has served Postum to you that is not black and rich as choice 
Mocha, they have abused you and hurt us. Try again. Its preparation is easy. 
Boil 15 minutes and see that enough is in the pot to make a deep, rich coffee, 
don't spoil it with skim milk, but use pure cream and you have a magnificent 
drink. Samples free. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Lim., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, ]| 897. 


THE GERMAN-— 


The chief topics for the summer 
session of 1897 will be those which 
are to dominate the C. L. S. C. 
course of reading for the following 
winter. There will be courses of 
lectures upon the formation of the 
German Empire, upon German life 
and literature. The Roman topics 
to be discussed will be not only his- 
torical, but will deal with the art, 
literature, and life. The 
Medieval period will also be dis- 
cussed, 


social 


Another subject which will be 
made prominent in the Chautauqua 
Circle will be the plans for social 


’ THE COLLEGIATE 


The work of the Collegiate De- 
partment will be continued under 
the same supervision which has de- 
veloped it in the past. There will 
be a few changes in the teaching 
staff, but for the most part the same 
efficient corps of instructors will be 
present in 1897. 
offered under the following schools: 

I. School of 
guage and Literature. 
School of Modern 


guages. 


Courses will be 


English Lan- 


Il. Lan- 


ROMAN YEAR. 


amelioration which are now so 
widely discussed and are so rapidly 
developing. The problems of city 
life, of the family, of the industrial 
organization, will be presented by 
specialists in their respective depart- 
ments. 

The policy will also be pursued 
of having current matters presented 
by those who are most familiar with 
them. Among the questions of this 
sort which will be discussed on the 
Chautauqua platform in 1897 will 
be, “ The Eastern Question,” “The 
Cuban Insurrection,” the Wars in 
East Africa, etc. 


DEPARTMENT. 


III. School of Classical Lan- 
guages. 
School of Mathematics and 
Science. 


School of Social Sciences. 


IV. 


V. 


School of Psychology and 
Pedagogy. 

School of Sacred Literature. 
School of Music, Fine Arts, 
Expression. 

School of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


School of Practical Arts. 
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WORDS FROM MEMBERS OF CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE. 


From a minister. 

I have taken several courses in the Col- 
lege Department, in Greek, in_ political 
economy, and in mental science and phi- 
In- 


ferior undoubtedly to what they would have 


losophy. What are the results ? 
been had I as a young man gone to college 
and taken a full collegiate course. But for 
me, after some six years of business life 
and six years of teaching ere going to the 
theological seminary (Andover), the oppor- 
tunities offered by the Chautauqua System 
in the way of instruction and above all of 
guidance and inspiration were a great boon, 
and I am glad to so testify. In some 
ways I have felt very strongly my deficien- 
cies. Many college men who have been 
poor students have gotten in the way of 
general culture an indefinable something 
which I, who have not had their advantages, 
Possibly by 


there may be 


have failed to secure. .. 
longer summer _ sessions 

some gain just here. The oppor- 
tunity of correspondence instruction in such 
a country as ours is immense. There are 


yet thousands who long for a higher life of 


thought who do not dream of the possibili- 


ties open to them. This movement is 
unquestionably one of the most interesting 
movements of our most interesting and en- 
terprising century. I am, believe me, the 
humble servant and enthusiastic friend of 
all who are promoting the cause of Chris- 
tian education through the Chautauqua 
System. 


From a student of Greek and English. 

The pleasure and instruction I have re- 
ceived from my studies have been great. I 
enjoyed the work in Greek particularly. 


The professor was very kind in explaining 
difficulties and offering suggestions. 
I found the practice of writing my transla- 


Also 


tions useful both for accuracy and for exer- 
cise in the use of English. My work in 
English was also highly satisfactory. Among 
other benefits, I was introduced to a number 
of new books which I found stimulating and 


helpful. 


From a recent graduate of the College. 
My work in Chautauqua has yielded me 
more pleasure than I can begin to say, and 
it will be a great satisfaction to have the 
diploma for the course. 


From an old member of the School of English. 

I am looking forward to resuming my 
studies in the Chautauqua College at an 
My work with Prof. McClintock 
was too delightful to be easily given up. I 


early date. 


have interested a good many of my friends 
in the methods employed by the College. 
You may rest assured that you have no 
more enthusiastic friend in your work than 
myself. 


There are certain disadvantages connected 
with the correspondence method of instruc- 
tion. These are recognized by Chautauqua, 
and a special circular has been prepared 
giving, a brief statement of both the pros 
and the cons. 
with the Calendar, on request, to all who 
write to the College office for information. 
Address with stamp, John H. Daniels, 
Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This circular will be included 
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IGHT closes the tired eyes and brings sleep to 
restless ones. The morning brings renewed 
strength and vigor for the work of another 

day. But how of those to whom the restless days 
are followed by restless nights and broken sleep brings 
no refreshing awakening? Scott’s Emulsion does for 
sick people what night does for well people. It gives 
refreshment and strength because it supplies the body 
with just the food it needs, the food to make rich 
blood, healthy nerves and sound digestion. 


For sale by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Mfg. Chemists, NEW YORK CITY 
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SUNDAY EVENING VESPER SERVICE. 


A new Chautauqua vesper service has been prepared for the special use of pastors 


who wish to bring the work of the C. L. S. C. before their people. Any church or other 


association will be furnished free with as many copies of this service as may be desired 


upon application to Joun H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE C. 


its Plans: A definite four years’ course 
of reading for busy men and women. Per- 
sons who have cultivated the habit of des- 
ultory reading are constantly impressed by 
a sense of their lack of information. The 
mind receives a multitude of unrelated im- 
pressions and the memory makes no effort 
to retain them. Note how different it is 
with a systematic course in which one con- 
clusion leads to another and the student 
feels himself in some degree master of his 
subject. 

The Subjects. The four years’ course of 
the C. L. S. C. includes The French-Greek 
Year, The German-Roman Year, The Eng- 
lish Year, The American Year. This sys- 
tematic and comprehensive plan will help 
any reader who gives it faithful trial to 


form habits and gain ideas which will en- 


large his whole life. 


its Methods are very simple. In order 
to become a member one has only to send 
the annual fee of fifty cents, for which he 
receives the membership book and other 
helps. Then secure the required books 
and THE CHAUTAUQUAN and begin work. 


Local Circles are often formed by two or 


L & ¢. 


more members. These are a great help to 
the student as he is thus enabled to talk 
over the subjects read with others. Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN gives valuable suggestions 
for circles and a little hand-book issued by 
the Chautauqua Office in Buffalo, N. Y., 
shows how to organize. 

People of every class and condition in life 
are to be found among the graduates of the 
C.L. S.C. The only essential thing to 
success is a desire to pursue the course and 
a determination to persevere. The work 
opens up before the aspiring student and 


he is led on from one subject to another 


and at the same time taught to see the re- ' 


lation between them. 


Two hundred and fifty thousand men and 
women have been enrolled as members of 
the C. L. S.C. They are to be found in 
all parts of the United States and in many 
foreign lands. 

There is time to do anything that we con- 
sider really worth while. Try the C. L. S.C. 
plan and see if the results are not satisfac- 
tory. Fill out the blank on the following 
page and send to 


Joun H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Assets, - $19,541,827 
Income, - $14,158,445 
Surplus, - $4,034,116 
Insurance in force, 
$320,453,483 


Protects over half a 
million homes through 








nearly 2,500, 000° 


policies. 





The youngest of the great leaders of the Life Insurance Companies of the world, 
THE PRUDENTIAL, furnishes Life Insurance for the whole family. Premiums 
payable weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 


Five Years Steady Sweep Onward 


Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. Increase in 5 years. 
Aseets......... .  $68RR6T4 $19,541,827 $12,652,153 


NINOS, hs 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
MOOME, kk bok wu 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454.813 
Insurance in ine, .. 187560582 320,453,483 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings, .. .. 290,348 825,801 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities 


The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy of The Prudential is profitsharing. Write 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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It would be flattering indeed if you’d send | 
us your orders for Dry Goods on the strength | 
of our advertised statement that we'll 

save you money ; | 
but can hardly expect that, especially if the | 
store is new to you. It’s not a new store 
been here and growing over 28 years. 

The 


here is because 


reason this announcement appears 
we know we can 
—can sell you the choicest and best goods | 
of every description—silks, dress goods, 
wash goods—for less money than you can 
get that kind 
can 
because we are big cash buyers and small 


the best—any place else 


profit sellers, 

will 

because we want your business, and experi- 
ence tells us that’s the way to get it. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


~—6©«B. & B. 


You can find out first before you part 


with a dollar. We gladly send samples an 


| where, at any time, with prices attached, 


for comparison and selection. Write for 


them—no charge. 
New wash goods 5c to $1.50. 
New silks 


25c to $3.50. 


wash silks to rich novelties, 

New medium and fine dress goods, 
to $3.50. 

Large lines of choice things at the inter- 
mediate prices. We believe we are in the 
front rank with laces and embroideries 
the new ones are in. 

Send your name and address to go on 
our catalogue mailing list. Then when the 
book comes out—about the end of the 
month— it will go to you postpaid, and 
you will value it for its money-saving infor- 
mation. 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 





Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


SEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EET 


Egg Glasses, 
this shape, cut in 
various designs 
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C.Dorflinger & Sons 


915 Broadway 


Near 21st Street 


New York 
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THE FASHIONABLE PARIS PERFUMES! 


CROWN CRAB APPLE BLOSSOMS 
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-.- AND THE... 


CROWN LAVENDER SALTS 


The success of these two Perfumes of The Crown Perfumery Co.in Paris and on the 
Continent of Europe has been phenomenal. So highly esteemed in England 
they have now become the favorite perfumes of the French 
and continental aristocracy. 

The Paris Figaro says of them : 

_ “Une nouvelle importation Anglaise qui a du premier coup conquis la faveur de toutes les élégantes 
Parisiennes, ce sont les “ Crown Lavender Salts ” de la Parfumerie de la Couroune de Londres. Ce parfum exquis, 
agréable reméde contre la migraine, est en memo temps d’une penétrance telle, qu'il suffit de déboucher le flacon 
pour assainir un apartement. C’est une precieuse resource car ces sels sont d’une délicieuse fraicheur et La 
Parfumerie de la Couroune, 177 New Bond St., Londres, a qui l’on doit déja le ‘ Crab Apple Blossom’ la pre- 
miere des essences fashionables, merite egalment pour est nouvelle création, les veritables felicitations. Ils se 
vendent au “ Carneval de Venise” 3 Boul’ de la Madelaine, ainsi dans les principaux magazins de Paris.” 

(Translation.] é P 

“A new English importation which has at once conquered the favor of all the elegant Parisians is The Crown 
Lavender Salts of The Crown Perfumery Co. of London. This exquisite perfume, a most agreeable remedy for 
headache, is at the same time so penetrating that it is only necessary to take the stopper out a few minutes to per- 
fume the whole apartment. This is a precious resource, as these salts are of a delicious freshness, and The Crown 
Perfumery Co. of London, to whom we already owe the famous Crab Apple Blossom Perfume, the first of fashionable 
essences, merits equally for the new creation our veritable congratulations. Atthe ‘Carneval de Venise’ 3 Boul’ de 
la Madelaine, as also in the principal magazins of Paris, the elegant world ask only for these delicious perfumes.” 


SOLD IN AMERICA BY 
Caswe.t, Massey & Co., and Heceman & Co., New York; MELvin 
& Bapcer and T. Atwoop & Co., Boston; Gro. B. Evans, Philadel 
phia: Wiitmor J. HALt & Co., Cincinnati; AupirortumM PHARMACY 
and W. C. ScupHam, Chicago, and LELAND MILLER, St. Louis, and 
all leading dealers in perfamery throughout the 
United States. 

EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE Crown PeRFUMERY Co. 
177 New Bond St., London. 


MATSUKITA PERFUMES. 
New York: 186 5th Ave., corner of 23d St., 


where a full line of the Famous Crown Perfumery can be seen. 
THE GENUINE SOLD IN CROWN STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. REJECT WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





00-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 “£+@49+ 0-0-0000 
When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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EST&CO fans 


Dainty Little 
Dress ::, 


new 700 Picture Catalogue, 
(sent free for four cents post- 
age), from which you can 
order anything for child- 
ren by mail as satisfac- 
torily as if you visited 

the “Children’s Store” 

in person. 


Made of fine nainsook. Yoke 
of all over-embroidery. Ruf- 
fle over shoulders. Wide skirt 
(2 yards around). Sleeves 
and neck finished with fine 
embroidered edge. Sizes, 
six months to two years. 


Price, 65 eC. 


By mail, postage paid, Five Cents extra. 
Better than words to prove the 
economy and _ “satisfaction of 
clothing children here,——--— 
60-62 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 





Cut this out, it will not appear again. 


WORD CONTEST OF 


The Easy Spring Hook and Eye Co. 


$500.0 IN GOLD 


Offered 

3 $50.00 Premiums. 

5 25.00 ad ° 
10 10.00 “ ° 
25 5.00 ee ° 125.00 
43 Premiums,amounting to .. . . $500.00 

The above premiums will be awarded to the successful con- 
testants forming the greatest number of English words from the 
letters contained in the words—EASY SPRING HOOK. 
Each list must be accompanied with one of our empty cards. 
Send us Ten Cents post- 
age for Rules of Contest, 
Printed forms for list, and 
one full card of two dozen 
EASY SPRING 
Hooks and Eyes. 
which card return empty 
with list. 

In case contestant has 
a card or can procure oie 
from their dealer, o: 
send Two Cents postage 
for Rules and Forms. 

Only the words found in Webster’s International Dictionary 
will be used; and in connection with above premiums we offer, 
next to our $25.00 prize, one Turkey Gilt, Indexed copy of 
Webster's International Dictionary. 

Any inquiry requiring answer must be accompanied by stamp 
for reply. All postage must be fully prepaid. Contest closes 
Jaly 1. 1897. and premiums awarded immediately thereafter. 
Lists received first will be given preference in case of ties. Eac!i 
list numbered and stamped hour and minute received. 

The EASY SPRING HOOK is conceded to be the 
Easiest Hook for Ladies’ Garments. Easy to fasten, easy 
unfasten, easy to face and perfectly reliable. Address 
THE EASY SPRING HOOK AND EYE COMPANY, 

Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


as follows: 


- $150 00 
- 125.00 
- 100.00 


- e « 
*- . 
. 7. 
. *-. 





NOTICE 
THE 


DOUBLE 
SPRING 














When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauanan. 
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From Six to Sixteen 


—the most important decade of girl life,—growing girls 
should be supported and strengthened by the healthful, 


convenient and graceful 


EF 9 GOOD SENSE 

erris Corset Waist. 

Endorsed by mothers—recommended by physicians. Made 

high and low bust, Jong and short waist, to suit all figures. 

Always superior in quality and workmanship. Children’s, 

25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 
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When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 








Bargain in Brains! 


peony bee mye oe attention of — reader of this magazine. Never Agaim will there be an opportunity to secure \ ur 
famous at cost of paper, printing, and binding, and on easy termas. On January 1 prices of {his 
only genuine edition of the world-fame ’ ? ” a 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


were restored to regular rates—t aset. In making our annual inventory we have found on hand a few sets that are 

very slightly ergy a on the covers—a scratch here, a rub there—hardly worth mentioning, but just enougii to 

ae their shipment as brand-new stock, We guarantee that the interiors are perfect. These “hurt” 

ooks are now offered at little prices—less than half. WHILE THEY LAST one dollar secures immediate 
low. 


ossession of this superb library, balance payable at the rate of a few pennies daily. (See ‘‘ How to Order” bel Remewm.- 
er, these special sets are of the very latest : 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 











Revised Edition 


| of November 1, 1896, containing 
jall the latest words, phrases, 
jand definitions to date, and 
|hundreds of new illustrations 
ce monotone, besides 


Full Pages of , 
BRILLIANT 
‘| CHROMATIC PLATES 


in 17 Colors— 


including the following GEMS OF ART: 
Races of Mankind (33 subjects). 
Flags of all Nations (115 design) 
| Marime Life (37 Strange Sea Creatures) 
| Postage Stamps of Foreign Nations 
(over 100 countries)— 
and many other rare and costly plates, in all 
om | aggregating 489 desigms, in 17 beautiful 
colors and gold. You pay 


Pour massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, 44 1-2 tn. 


long, 3 in. thick, containing 5,359 pages, 16,000 columns and the entire set is sent you, guaranteed to 
of clear type matter, 3.000 iliuatrations; 260,000 words de. THEY LOOK. | be precisely as represented or first payment 
ne ,000 encyclopedic topics. eight, about 40 lbs. . . e "2 . 

: “or od 2 — refunded. The risk is ours, the benefit 


HIS I - 
THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE OF CHARGE. yours—if you’re prompt. 


A PERFECT DICTIONARY “Wwira‘s? PRACTICAL ENCYCLOPADIA 


IT Is THE ONLY REFERENCE WORK ON EARTH that contains satisfactory and up-to-date encyclo- 
pzdic treatment of such important topics of @y as the following: ttleship, Bimetallism, Money, Wages, 
Germ Theory, Arctic Explorations, Tariff, Christian Endeavor, Appendicitis, Shadow Pho- 
oer tay Electrocution, X-ray, Vitascope, Steam Navigation, and hundreds of others. 

IT iS THE LATEST AND BEST Dicti NARY of our language. Each legitimate English word is ex- 
haustively treated as to its origin, history, development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

iT is A CONCISE E Y LOPADIA of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, philosophy, 
mathematics, mechanics, theology, biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyclopedic subjects, including the latest inventions 
And discoveries, tersely treated by educators of vast renown. ; 

TISAS ERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high-grade white paper from plates never before on press, 


durably bound, and containing the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for any reference work. 


You Know These Gentlemen—Read What They Say. 


Rev. Dr. Cyrus D. Foss, Bishop of M. E. Church: “ The | Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D.; “The Encyclopzxdic 
Encyclopedic Dictionary does wonderfully well the double duty | Dictionary has been placed in our Institution (Temple Col- 
of a dictionary and an encyclopedia. I could wish I might have | lege, Philadelphia), and is especially helpful in our educational 
had, from my boyhood, such a valuable thesaurus of immense | work. Students will find it a great saving of time, books, and 
knowledge, made instantly accessible. Parents could do their | money. It is a clear condensation from great fields of learn- 
boys and girls no greater service than by putting this treasure | ing—in my opinion the best of its kind—and is a fit blossom of 
before them.” this practical age.”’ 

o 0 W TO ORDER Send $1.00 and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded. Subsequent payments are made 
« as follows: Cloth Sine caanosn for one year; Ralf-Russia binding, $2.00 a monit!i, 
and Full Sheep binding, $2.50a month. First payment in any case is only One Dollar. To cash buyers we 
allow a discount of 10 per cent. and furnish the book case free of charge; otherwise the book case is $1.50, which must be paid in 
advance. ‘This allowance represents cost of keeping monthly payment accounts. We recommend Half-Russia bind- 
ing as most serviceable. When ordering be sure to mention style of binding wanted. All transportation charges must 
be paid by purchasers. Book of 100 specimen BES free for 2c stamp to pay postage. We refer to any commercial 
Agency, Newspaper, or Bank in iladelphia. AGENTS WANTED. (Mention this Magazine.) 
Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned in 10 Days. 


Cc A U io he ] Beware of imitators who have copied our methods of advertising, even to the wording, and are 

offering reprints of ancient publications, slightly revamped and under new titles, as new and 
original works. The gemuime Encyclopedic Dictionary is complete in four volumes, with 5,359 pages. We cam be 
responsible for no orders except those sent directly to us. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 South Eighth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PIANOS 
a 46 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 
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Tone, Beauty, and Durability. { 
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B: our new system of payments overs 4 
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family in moderate circumstances can 

own a fine Piano. We take old instru- 

mentsin exchange and deliver the piano { 
in your house free of expense. Write for cata- 4 
logue and full explanations, { 


8 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 4 
174 Tremont Street, eeBoston, Mass. { 
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ys the bill when you buy shade rollers. 
See to it that you are satisfied. Nevermind 
what the dealer wants you to buy. 


THE IMPROVED 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


has end fittings, which make it revolve on 
an exact centre. No tacks are needed to 
attach the shade. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Improved with holders, and see that 
the Stewart Hartshorn autograph is on label. 
Wood Rollers, Tin Rollers, = 
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A TIMELY BOOK. 
ad 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN POWERS. 


3y WILLIAM E. CurtTIs. 
313 Pp-, $1.00. 


No subject at the present time is of 
more interest to Americans than the rela- 
tions of the home country with foreign 
nations. A book of exceptional timeli- 
ness is ‘‘ The United States and Foreign 
Powers.’’ It treats in a popular way the 
relations which have existed and are now 
maintained between the United States 
and the principal nations of the world. 
It has been pronounced a distinct ad- 
dition to American historical literature 
by reason of its compactness and its 
combination of widely scattered material. 


*,*Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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12mo, cloth, 
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Do you like basi: 

Good Teas and Moma 
Coffees ? A 
A 


If so send this 
ad v ertisement 
and 45 cents in 
stamps and we will mail youa ¥% 
Ib. sample Best Zea /mported. Bod 
Any kind you may select. 





ComMPANY 





HOW ARE YOUR CHINA CLOSETS ? 


Are the old dishes chipped and cracked, and un- 
suited to setting off a spotless tablecloth? We will 
replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and 
coffees and ruin your health, when you can get the 
best at cargo prices? PRESIUUSIS for all. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook Books, 
Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and 
Saucers, Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Gob- 
lets, given to Club agents. GOOD INCOMES 
made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Cof- 
fees, Baking Powder and Spices. Work for all. 
3 1-2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or express for $2.00, 
Charges paid. Headquarters in the United States 
for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 

Beautiful Panel (size 14x 28 inches), FREE to 
all Patrons. For full particulars, prices, terms and 
Premium lists, address, mentioning THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 
P. O. Box 289. 








When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 





CANYONS 


THE COLORADO 


By J. W. POWELL, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Director of the Bureau of American Ethnology, For Sixteen Years Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, Member of the National Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. 


A Superbly Illustrated Record of Years of Travel, Explorations, and Adventures 
among the Canyons and Mountains of Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
WHAT IS SAID OF THIS IMPORTANT WORK. 


“Far and away the most striking and in all ways valuable publication in this field during the year (1896) is the 
"Cs anyons of the Colorado.’ ’’— The Independent, New York. 

‘An exaustive, glowing chronicle , combining accurate information with ihe enthusiasm of a geographer and geolovist 
nen in the rich discoveries of his specialties. . . . A substantial volume and one with which no pains has been 
spared. The book is a liberal education about Colorado, its canyons and its people.’’— Chicago Times-Herald, 

* an exceedingly interesting and valuable volume is the ‘Canyons of the Colorado,’ by J. W. Powell, formerly ones tor 
of the United States Geological Survey. It is a quarto of four hundred pages, with hundreds of excellent illustrati 
displaying the features of the strangest and most eccentric portion of the North American continent. The people who 
are met with in the Valley of the Colorado are described as fully as its natural features. We congratulate Mr. Powell on 
naps work.” — The Sun, New York. 

‘ The book is an artistic volume as readable and instructive as it is beautiful.’-—Amnals of the American Academy. 

‘* The book is literally crowded with illustrations, all so aptly chosen and so beautifully executed that the reader will be 
dull indeed who does not gather from these pages some adequate conception of the Colorado wonderland.’’— Scottish 
Geographical Journal, Edinburgh. 

‘‘ There are thousands upon thousands of American tourists who every year seek the wonders and novelties of Europe 
and more distant lands who are ignorant of the fact that the great West is full of wonders, which, in beauty and 
grandeur, surpass all others on the globe. This handsome quarto of 400 pages, with its illustrations taken direct upon 
the ground, give a vivid evidence of such facts.’’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


This important work contains OVER FOUR HUNDRED PAGES, g x 12 inches, and is 
almost two inches thick, sumptuously embellished with nearly 


THREE HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS, 
from original photographs and artists’ drawings, of which one hundred and eighteen are full page 


THERE IS A PICTURE WHEREVER THE BOOK OPENS. 


It also contains ten double-page panoramic and topographical views of great value. 
Notwithstanding the enormous cost entailed in producing this volume, it is offered at the 
following low prices : 
1—In Extra Fine Cloth Binding, with ornamental cover design stamped 
in gold and color, printed on fine plate paper, gilt top, per copy - $10.00 
2—In Half Morocco Binding, stamped in gold, printed on fine plate 
paper, gilt top, per copy - - - - - - $12.00 


Orders are directly invited for this book by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua-Century Press, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


we 
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Are 10,000 Men! 
Mistaken ? 


Unless about 10,000 men, mainly professional men 
—lawyers, doctors, editors, preachers, and all other 
classes, including the writer, are very much mistaken, 
the Electropoise effects cures and gives relief where 
1|| other known remedies have fuiled. Especially is it 
efficacious in the case of feeble women and children. 
I have used one for the past two years, and find it in- 
v .luable asa curative agent.—REV. ZEPHANIAH MEEK, 
D.D., Editor of Central Methodist, Catlettsburg, Ky. 





PRICE TEN DOLLARS. 








WRITE for illustrated descriptive booklet 

telling al! about this new, self-applied 
Oxygen treatment that cures disease without 
medicine. Sufferers from 


Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Insomnia, 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia 
will be gratified to learn that, as others have 
been, they can becured by so simple a remedy. 


Book, by mail, without charge if you write. 


— 





any Rind of. 
STOGKINGS 
are all the same to 














ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 1122 Broadway, N.Y. 








No -Suppinc on TEARIAG 
Sold Everywhere 
Sample Pair, by mail. 25c Stamps 


CATALOGUE FREE 
GEoRGE FROST © RoSToN. MAS 
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Free—Large Illustrated 
Heater Book 





\GO 


34 LA 
DETROIT B@imEA 


Hot Water Heaters— “Spence,” “Perfect,” 
‘ Tropic,” “* Advance,”’ “ Little Giant.” 


Steam Heaters — “Florida,” “Soleil,” 


‘* American,”’ “‘ Modern.”’ 


American Soiler Company, 


“We HEAT THE WORLD.” 


NEW YORK: 94 Center Street. 
CHICAGO : 84 Lake Street. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Interesting Catalogue 
with 700 Illustrations. 


Shows latest styles for boys and girls and will be sent 
FREE FOR 4 Cts. POSTAGE 
‘ou will state you saw this in THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 


& CO., 60-62 West 23d St., New York 


Thos. P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. No 
attorney's fee until patent obtained. 
Write for Inventors’ Guide. 


Send 


BEST 
PATENT. 


No Fire, Smoke, or Heat. Absolutely Safe. 
5 stamps for Catalogue. 
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pe 
Six or seven-roomed cottage, either at Point 


~~ "TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. Drawer 1, 
pmo 5 or on Assembly Grounds tor 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 
WANTED. season of '97. Address, giving full particu- 


lars and rate, C. E. Flanders, P. O. Box 499, Pittsburg, Pa 


GVERETT 


not for sale by local dealer, wr 








If ite 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 
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Seven of the volumes are on the press and the 
eighth and last will be ready March 15. By specia 
arrangement with the publishers a limited number 
of sets will be distributed through The New York 
—_ : ; = = Newspaper Syndicate #0 introduce and adver 
ak I? 4 | ; tise the work. Those ordering now will secure the 
4 ‘ iat | i | | | : 14 Library at about one half the regular subscri/ 
3 Fy — —_— =< tion price, which is from $36 to $48 a set accordi» 
uaeany oF Bh Usrany of Uarary of ay ol Useany OF IU ] to binding. On rec eipt of only One Dollar ¢/ 
pe jYMIVERSA Co UNIVERSAR j | Jirst seven volumes will be delivered at once, anid 
~—— ne - Lda i the eighth immediately after March15. The balan 
\ 47° — p —— — | ts Payable at the rate of only 10 cents a day. 
B | The Syndicate allows a, whole week in which to 
| | examine the work, when it may be returned tf not 
| entirely satisfactory and moncy will be prompt; 
aoe ee EE ee ae ee ae 





of every library, little or great, 
should be a History of the World 
i which is comprehensive, authentic, 
4 , | ably written, fully illustrated, and, a 
SF bove all, down-to-date. 

The one single work which at last completely fills all these requirements is that 
incomparable record of human development and progress, the 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


8 Splendid Volumes; Nearly 4000 pages: Over 1000 illustrations; Nearly 100 colored maps. 
FOUNDATION The material for the Library STYLE The old dry style of simply detailing events 


has been laboriously secured in chronological order has been discarded 
from the most trustworthy and latest sources of historical in- Facts are brought out so as to interest the reader not only in 
formation, such as the Great Libraries and Museums of the the narration but the Philosophy of History. The pages are 
world, and Government Archives. he data thus collected enlivened with historic stories of olden time and authentic 
has been arranged and carefully written, under special com- _ happenings of to-day. Each nation is held up to view asa 
mission, by Isaac SmitH CLARE, the well-known historian, __ picture, and the whole work, with its lavish illustrations and 
and has been reviewed and ve 1 by the Professors of His- superb maps, affords an inspiring panorama of the moving 
tory in four leading American Universities. The text is pre- course of events in history from the dawn of time to the 
ceded by an elaborate Essay on the Study of History by Moses present vear 

Coit Tyler, Professor of American History in Cornell 

University. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Tbe Library contains The very full Table of Contents and Ex- 
- - over 1ooo illustrations haustive General Index make the Library in- 
from the foremost artists of Europe and America, embracing ponse ane + ete ed : af Gitinains te 
facsimiles of carved inscriptions recently discovered, battle UaluUante jor the purpose of fe owing from 
scenes from famous paintings, interesting scenic representa- | period to period the historial study of all 
tions, and authentic portraits and busts of ancient and modern special topics, such as Education, Religion, 


celebrities, f Herodotus, the Fath f History, to Willi . 
McKinley. ee | Finance, Diplomacy, Literature, etc. 


MAPS The geographical and physical features of the 

———————_ Library are carefully described and illustrated : 5 

by a large number of new single and double-page colored The Library is printed in large, clear type made ex- 
maps, besides numerous charts and diagrams. Among the  pressly for the work. 

former are eleven separate maps of Europe alone, exhibitin 


—_ 
\ \weaiain 


«i 


| 








the political and geographical changes from the fall of the ( 
Rosen Empire to the present de. The ma) preset wide down and 10 cents a day payable 
, from the representati of the World according to j 

Serbo and: Ptolemy to chars showing the scenes of the lt monthly) secures the entire work 

Armenian Massacres and Dr. Nansen’s te in the polar 

— apie P for immediate use and enjoyment. 

oe ia is ae oO WwW The Library presents a complete record of events throughout the world up to the time of 
the publication of the last volume. __For instance, it contains the only authentic history of 
** The Cuban Revolution,’’ ‘* The Armenian [lassacres,’’ ‘‘ The Revolt in the 

L AT E iT | we Philippine Islands,’’ ‘‘ The Venezuelan pee 4 Dispute,’’ ‘‘ The New Arbi- 
tration Treaty,’’ ‘* The Transvaal Affair,’’ together with the late history of every 

important nation, all illustrated and explained with a large number of new portraits, maps, and diagrams. Ina word, TH 

LIBRARY is the most recent history of the world before the public. 


How to Order this Superb History of the World. 


Bring or send $1 to THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 03 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the first 
seven volumes of THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in cloth binding, will be forwarded to you at once. 
The balance is payable at the rate of only 10 cents a day for five months. You can have the Half-Morocco binding for one 
extra monthly payment, and the Full Russia for three extra payments. We recommend the Half-Morocco style, because 
it is elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. Remember, you have a whole week for examination. Money will be 
promptly returned if the work is not entirely satisfactory. The confidence of THE SYNDICATE that the volumes will be 

ladly received, thoroughly appreciated, and chenily paid for is shown by sending a $36 set of books on payment of only $1 

/ealso feel that you will thoroughly appreciate the superb new work and speak favorably of it to others. Owing to the nominal 
price at which these introductory sets are sold, the cost of delivery. must be paid by the purchaser. Sample pages with 
specimen illustrations will be sent on application. We refer to any newspaper in New York, Boston, Chicago, or San 
Francisco, and to this Magazine. 


Address: NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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. . Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 


THE CUIDE = = pocket either Wonderful Bropching. Aster, New 


apan Morning Glory, or Pansy Choice mixed, for | 5 cts. 
and your Choice J two packets 25 cts., three packets 30 cts. Full retail price 45 cts. ene 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables,and is up 
to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One packet ef Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 
Every Tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a Coupon good for 50 cents’ worth of Seeds Free. 


When ordering state where you 


vnlsaaycand wells JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium, 


The Berkshire Hills | Helps 


Sanatorium You will 


, 
e122 need 
TRS tanopot S 3} % when you 
, vate ' 


“lastitunion| 1# Bu } 











THIS BEAUTIFU Hone 
is one of hundreds shown in our Books of Designs and Plans. 
If you are planning to build, these Books will awaken 
many new ideas and help you. 

Our Little H ” 
Sho Lp Rey = yaaa any aval out 
. we 4 8 s i] y 

¥ , fe be P| nS, r 


Grounds, Ete f youname p:ice of house you 


will build. GEO. F. BARBER & CO., 31 Gay 8t., Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE NEW ROCHESTER LAMP 


For Outdoor Uses. 
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We have a variety of Lamps especially 


adapted for this purpose, constructed so as 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, = to burn without a flicker in storm or rain. 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. ) L AM PS ea 
We have never failed to effect a permanent cure — FOR WALKS 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. ART CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST. 

Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, Treat- me THE ROCHESTER LAMP co., mH 
ment, Terms, and References, free. 42 ParkPl. & 37 Barclay St., New York. 





Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams,Mass. 











but have sold direct to the 
consumer for 24 years, at 
wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ pro- 


fits. Ship anywhere <a" et 
for examination be- c\ NY } é Py / 
* fore sale. —— Ke AY S| 


¢ 
thing warrante¢ SS, ——— 
v 100 styles of Car- SVE a, As ae 





ix : i 
riages, 90 styles of Har- 1 \ <A s<) 
_ness. Top Buggiesas low LX ey 
= . Phaetons as low 
Spring Wagons, L 
No.37%%. Surrey Harness—Price $15.00. Ro wo etc. Send No. 606. Surrey—Price with cu: 
As good as sells for $22.00. for large, C 
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rtains, lamps, sun- 
Yatalogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for 90. 
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II. 
A March Wind. 


















Children 


r 





FOR PITCHER’S 


(asieria 


Castoria promotes Digestion. and overcomes Flat- 
ulency,Consti — Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and Feverishness. 
Thus the chil d is rendered healthy and its sleep natural. 
Castoria contains no Morphine or other narcotic property. 

“ Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recommend it as 
superior to any prescription known to me. 

B Arcuer, M. D., 111 South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





“T use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially adapted to 
affections of children.’” ALEX. ROBERTSON, 
1067 2d Ave. > "New-York, 











When you reply to any y adverticoment pram state you saw oow #t in The Chautanquan. 


oo ee 
‘4 Wonder Book.’ — s HERALD. 


EUROPE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY*A& 


By Harry Pratt Jupson, Head Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of ‘‘ The 
Growth of the American Nation.” 
12mo, cloth, 343 pp., profusely illus- 
trated, $1.00. 

‘It deserves to be read by every 
thoughtful student and every patriotic 
citizen.’’—Public Opinion. 

Professor Judson has written a gr: iphic 
review of the great events whic h | have 
crowded the last one hundred years of 
European history, and not of the events 
only, but of the social, political, and in- 
tellectual development in which the 
events have been incidents. . . . The 
reader who desires a world view of the 
nineteenth century at the dawn of the 
twentieth will find in this book the w! _ 
picture admirably perfected. Typogr: 
ically the book is one of the finest p: i 
ucts of the Chautauqua-Century Pres 


** Sent postpaid on receipt of pri: 
» FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
BEKKKKKK KEKE EDD DDDDDDDP >>>? 
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again, to the great surprise of himself and friends. 


a increase in the number of persons who are be- 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





Blindness Prevented 


THE ABSORPTION TREATMENT 
A SUCCESS 


«There should be no waiting to be blind.’’ 


\ew York Observer says: “In the absorption 
nent we find the most successful and humane 
| of treating diseased eyes or weakened vision 
rdevised. Itis a boon to thesuffering humanity, 
ls having been successfully treated at the 
; Sanitarium, for diseases of the eves often said 
curable, without the knife or risk, and as the 
nt assists nature to do its own work without 
of drugs, the patients feel that a new lease of 
s well as eyesight has been given them. Among 
iteful patie nts we find the Rev. b. N. Palmer, 
1)... of New Orleans, La., well known to our read- 
lbr. Palmer, some two years ago, noticed his 
t failing, and consulted Dr. Knapp, of New 
“and Dr. Pope, of New Orleans, who diagnosed 
case as atrophy. After being under treatment 
year, they pronounced his case hopeless and fur- 
r treatment was abandoned. On July 24th, 1896, 
being nearly sightless and the other failing, 
ulted E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist, of the 
ilens Falls, N. Y., Sanitarium, remarking that he 
thing to lose and a great deal to gain,’ as 
ucts were forming which would make blindness 
the little sight left was only available with 
iid of astrong magnifying glass. On Sept. 7, 
veeks after commencing the absorption treat- 
the strong lens had been laid aside, and the 
liscarded years ago now enable him to read 

} 
In order to bring before the public the advantages 
ibsorption treatment, which does away with 
n treating the eyes, and furnishes a home 
tment which can be safely used at the patient’s 
when it is impossible to visit the Sanitarium, 
ld state that a valuable pamphlet will be for 
to any address free, and should be read in- 
family, as it gives the cause of failing eyesight 
seased eyes, how prevented and cured. The 


blind and relying upon artificial aids to see 
s a treatment which will reach the cause.” 


/LVIN, Treasurer of the State of New York, 
a resident of Glens Falls, writes : 

The history of this institution and its 
by marvelous strides is well known to all of 
is been one of the most remarkable and suc- 
The 
redit belongs to Edward H. Bemis, the eye 
st, whose remarkable ability in his field of 


projects ever essayed in Glens Falls. 


ind wonderful energy have brought about the 
so familiar, not only to residents of Glens 
it to hundreds, perhaps better thousands, of 
ones all over the United 
foreign lands. 


States and in 

The success of Mr. Bemis has 

l-nigh miraculous. May the work which 

fiting not only himself, but all of us, con- 
1 God speed him. ” 
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Special Offer 
To Chautauquans 


LPL Lt 


Young Wives | 
and Mothers. 


Here is a magnificent offer for every 
mother, or about-to-be a mother; an offer 
which deserves guick attention. 


$2.25 for $1.00. 


The publishers of TRAINED MOTHERHOOD, 
in order to introduce their magazine quickly 
to half-a-million mothers, make the following 
splendid offer to young wives and mothers 
who are CHAUTAUQUAN readers: One copy 
of either 


CARE OF CHILDREN 


by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, fine English 
cloth, over 300 pages, price $1.25. Its author 
will be remembered as for years editor of 
The Mother’s Department of Zhe Ladies 
Tome Journal. It is a practical book from 
every standpoint, and Zéon’s /erald says of 
it: “It should be in the hands of every 
mother.” Or, as a second choice, 


PREPARATION FOR 
MOTHERHOOD 


by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. Zhe 7rained 
Nurse says of the book: “The remarkable 
favor shown this author’s work on the care 
of children, and the universal good opinion 
entertained for her advice as to the physical 
welfare of womankind it is hoped will insure 
a large demand for the new work. 12mo, 
320 pages, cloth, $1.20. 

Now, as a special offer for a limited time 
only, we will send your choice of either of the 
above works together with 


TRAINED 
MOTHERHOOD 


for one year; either book and a whole year's 
subscription for one dollar. 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD, published 
monthly, is the magazine you need. In it 
the best authorities the world over give you 
their helpful advice on matters of baby’s 
health, comfort, clothing, education, amuse- 
ment, etc. Send $1.00 and mention which 
book you choose to 


THE MOTHERHOOD CO., 


150 Nassau St., New York. 
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BURPEE SEEDS 


, 

BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for1897; 

The Leading American Seed Catalogue ; 
mailed FREE to any address, 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


Seeeees 








The Living Age. 


Food to nourish, stimulate and inspire thought. The 
ablest and brightest men and women of the world have 
read and commended it during more than half a century. 
See announcement on page the December 
CHAUTAUQUAN 


250 of 


We give every girl or woman one of 

our rolled gold-filled solitaire Puri- 

tan rose diamond rings, solid gold 
¥ pattern for disposing of 20 pacl 


' ages of Garfield Pepsin Gum among 
friends at 5centsa package; simply send name; we ma. 
gum; when sold send money and we mail ring which fe 
can tell from a genuine $75 diamond; we take gum back 
you can’t sell. GARFIELD GuM Co.,, Dept ; 3, Meadville, | 


ra 





CANCER, SALT RHEUM, 
RHEUMATISM, PILES, 


and all BLOOD DISEASES 
Cured by fluid and solid extractof 


Red Clover Blossoms. 


Best Blood Purifier known, not a 
atentmedicine but PURE RED 
tiover Our preparations have 
aworld-widereputation. Send for 
circular. 0, EEDHAM’S nS, 
H Inter Ocean Building, Chieage 


ONITOR»“MOGUL 


—, MARINE GAS ENGINES. 


| LAUNCHES. 4m 


NO INSPECTION, BOILER. FIRE. HEAT, SMOKE OR ODOR. 
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A New Book. 


$ Messrs. Flood & Vincent, Meadville. Pa., have 
§ just issued an invaluable book for teachers and stu- 
$dents of physical culture. It is entitled AZethods of 
§ Teaching Gymnastics and is written by Dr. W. G. 
4 Anderson, associate director of the Yale University 
Gymnasium, and Dean of the Chautauqua School 
of Physical Education. Price $1.25. Address the 
publishers. 





MONITOR cesit’naros mien, seup ron caracocuc 
i A Chautauqua Desk, 
R < an Oil Stove, 
| or a Seth Thomas Clock. 
Read our Chautauqua Desk offer, in this nu 


Also Oil Stove and Seth Thomas 
Clock offer in the December number, page 435 


page 435- our 


“ Their offer is genuine and the company relia 


Christian at Work. 





EARN A GOLD WATCH 


e wish tointroduce our Teas 
a Sell 
60 lbs. arn & Waltham 
Gold Watch and Chain; 25 
ibs. for a Silver Wateh and 
Chain; 10 lbs. fora Gold 
3 50 lbs. fora Decorat- 
inner pets 7 lbs. fora 
Etegetle Write for a Catalog 
and Order Blak 


Dept.!7 Springfield. Mass. 











Send your address for my illustrated 
catalogue of these superb flowers. 


M. B. FAXON, Boston, Mass. 














Valuable suggestions. Life pro 


WRBABVBVABeLeaeaeseaes 


,OCCULT FORCES. longed. Health and happiness 


gassured. Interior development pees. Your life a perfect 
4 heaven. Send 30c. for this splendid book. If preferred send 12c. 
¢and addresses of friends interested for health and advancement. 
4 Address Prof. Anderson, C. H. 37 Masonic Temple. Chicago 


= . 
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ALL PAPER 3e. to 50e. a ~‘ eS 


100 fine samples. 
some paper and border for a large room. ‘Thos. 
J. Myers, 1206 Market St., Phila., Pa. 





STUDY LAW AT 


coeully p $s of Chicago 
Bar, Thorough Course, leading to degree. 
Prepares you for admission to the Bar or 
Business, Catalogue Free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law. 
Dept. 0, REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO 


HOME. 





a5 $I5m SIO, 


In Gold, will be paid to the three | 
purchasers sending in_ the most 
solutions of this novel Egg Puzzle. 
Interests and amuses young and old, 
Requires patience & steady nerves, 
Send 15 cts. for Puzzle, (2 for 25 cts.) 
and learn how to secure a Prize. 


Walter S. Coles, Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


all makes Must Be Closed Out, $5.00 to 
20.00. 1,000 NEw HiGH-GRraDs 'g5-"96 
models, $25 to $32.50. Stock of bar.krupt 
house _ Send at once for descriptive lists. 


D.O. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago. 


«LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN.. 
=) TT ir 


Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Hard Rub- 

ber Holder, 14k.Gold Pen. ¢#~ Mailed for only $1.00 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AVENTS TERMS, ADORESS 

LAUGHLIN MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT. MICH, 





SCASTORIA. 
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MLE an 
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Itatficted with 


SORE EYES 


[SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


es 
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We send you an 18-inch 
center piece stamped with 
jewel design on fine linen 
for thirty cents, also a six- 
inch delft design and a 
nine-inch rose design with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers and our cata- 
logue of stamped linens, 
all post paid, 30 cents. 


P. B. Worthington, 
245 Canal St., 
New York City. 





Who can think 
of some simple 
thing to patent? 
may bring you wealth. 


Wanted—An laea 


Protect your ideas; the 
Write JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attor- 
neys, Washington, D. C., for their $1, "300 prize — 
and new list of one thousand inventions want 





AGENTS WANTED" MEN and WOMEN 


For the best and fastest selling book ever published 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
Py Mary A.Livermore 


U7 Her last and crowning life work, brimful of Humor 
P-rhos and Thrilling Story. 125 Splendid Tilustrations. 
ns of thousands are waiting for it, and it sells in every 
tome. &000 more Agents anted—only one in eac 
place. Exclusive sale given. Any man or woman can earn 
#100 a month with it. 07 Distance no hindrance, for 
We Pay Freight and Give Credit. Write for particulars to 
A. bo. WORTHINGTON & OU., Hartiord, Conn. 
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ET REL 


Sixty-one Prizes, aggregating $500. A Genuine Bona-F ide | 
Offer. We give nothing but cash for prizes. No trash. Here 
is our proposition: Who can form the greatest number of words 
from the letters in INSTRUCTION? You can make twenty 
or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a 
good reward, 1)o not use any letter more times than it appears 
inthe word. Use no language except English. Use any dic 
tionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, 
suffixes, adjectives, proper nouns, allowed. Anything that isa 
legitimate word will be allowed. Work it out in this manner: 
INSTRUCTION: In, Tin, Ton, Sin, Son, Sir, Scion, Run, 
Us, etc. The publisher of Woman’s Woktp AND JENNESS 
Mitter MonTuty will pay $100.00in gold to the person able to 
make the poompet list of words from the letters in the word I N- 
STRUCTI 3 $50.00 for second largest; $25.00 for each of the 
next three Sete lists; $20.00 to each of the next three; $15.00 
to each of the next three; $10.00 to each of the next nine; and 
$2.00 to each of the next forty largest lists—sixty-one prizes in all | 
for the sixty-one largest lists. Don't you think you could be one | 
of these sixty-one? You will enjoy the making of your list 
Why not try for the first prize? ‘The above rewards are given 
free and without consideration for the purpose of attracting at- | 
tention to our handsome woman's magazine, thirty-two to thirty- 
six pages, each page containing four long columns, finely illus- 
trated, and all original matter, long and short stories by the best | 
authors ; price $100 per year. Itis necessary for you, to enter | 
the contest, to send 25 cents (money-order, silver or stam rs) for | 
a three-months’ trial subscription with your list of week oor} 
every person sending the 25 cents and a list of twenty words or | 
more is guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in addition | 
to the magazine) of a 100-page book, “Beside the Bonnie Brier | 
Bush,”’ by the famous lan Maclaren. ‘This book has attracted 
more attention in the United States than any book of recent 
years. We give acomplete unabridged edition, handy size, finely 
printed in handsome ty pe. Satisfaction guare inteed in every case | 
or money refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later | 
than April 20. ‘The names and addresses of succe -_ contest- } 
ants will be printed in May issue, published April 2 Our pub- | 
lication has been established ten years e refe © you to any 
mercantile agency for our standing Make your list now. Ad- 
dress JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 225-226-227 ‘Temple | 
Court Building, New York City. 


$500 
GOLD 








Chautauqua Badges. 


WHO WISH THE 


ADUATES OF THE C.L. S&S. C. 


Official Gold Pin 


er from the Chautauqua Office at Buffalo, N. Y. 
I sold through local dealers. 
fficial Graduates’ Pin isa pyramid of solid gold with 
L. S. C. in garnet enamel. Price, $3.00. The 
are not indieaned on the pin, but a gold chain 
furnished for $2.00 additional. ‘The pin is of 
f goid and furnished at a tritle above cost price. 
g badges = be worn by both graduate and under- 
iembers The Monogram Badge A small solid 
, to a attached to the watch chain or bution- 
p of narrow cl Price, including ribbon, 
> Button Ba 10c. (In ordering be par- 
ve class numerals. ) 
authorized official badges, etc., of the C. L. S. C. 
cured at Buffalo, N. Y. Address for all of the above, 


CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sone £723 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
‘‘Everything for the Garden.”’ 


broad term for any one firm to adopt, yet the widely 
d house of Peter HenpeRSON & Co., 35 and 37 
treet, New York, supply every want of the culti- 
the greenhouse and garden. In their handsome 
re z nsive catalogue for 1897 (which by the way is their 
number, the house having this year attained its 
ar), will be found offered, not only ‘ “everything for 
but all things needful for the farm as well. THe 
UAN readers will miss it if they fail to send for this 
‘ atalogue, which may be had of Peter HENDERSON 
s their ‘‘ Jubilee ’’ year, /ree, on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage and mailing. 


€ pins are not 


ass ribbon. 


Price, 











FREE! 


Our beautiful 1897 ¢ hundreds of illustra- | 


| 


tions of the latest productions in Cold and Silver Jewelry will be } 


Catalogue containing 


Pug CHAUTAUQUAN | 


| 
' 
| 
*, accumulates | 


sent free to all persons who will mention 
magazine when they write. 

Old Gold Jewelry and Silverware, worn or passé 
in every household. We will purchase yours for its intrinsic 


or melting value (we assay monthly), or will credit you on ac- 


count in exchange for more serviceable articles. Send dy regis- 
It will be 


when you 


tered mail or express, or write us for our catalogue. 


sent free if you will mention Tne CuauTauguan 
write. See our large advertisement on page 404, Dec. number. } 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
New York City, - = 17 Union Square. | 





"Just hear dem bells, 


: made 
History C |Dey’s rin@ing eve rywhere.’ 


LIBERTY | 
BELL 
honored and 
loved - 
Sweetnes> and 
purify of tone have 


THE Nay upon application 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS i 


widely Known and universally appreciafed 
The acme of excé 
The ideal of pe 
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III. 
A March Wind. 














REMINGTON 


Ss nig ‘ It sets a known 
} are paid in the government service. The afl ar 
positions are permanent, open alike to z and tested 
all, and the only way they can be secured f ff 
is by passing a civil service examination 14 ¢ wad 
with a high grade. We have assisted hun- | 
dreds to secure these positions by giving 


Al ranging from $600 to $2,500 per annum 


Everyone knows 
them a thorough course of instruc- : to + whatit a 
tion by mail. More than 6,000 sel TF —the weet = 
appointments will be made this ir . - a wre one ; 
year. Particulars about all govern- at “Be } Ceaesdiak ieee 
ment positions, salaries, dates of s ioted m : omy and Conven- 
wrrmmes eXaminations—held in : : etre | fence The... 
- every state—sent free . ww : . 


pes enters - —: — Naber fy —— 
Tue CHav- j : a £ 
bears the stamp of 


Unqualified Public Approval 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 
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300 IN CASH FREE. 


THIS NEW ’'97 SHIRT WAIST. 


A 25-Cent Pattern FREE to Every One, 


900-0 
OW many words do you think you can correctly ane 
with the letters in the word “ PATTERNS”? Using each 
ti : letter as desired, but not more times than it appears in ‘‘ Patterns ’’—verbs, pro- 
i}// Ki nouns, adjectives, nouns, adverbs, plurals allowed. Words spelled alike, but io 
} ing different meanings, count as one word. Use any standard dictionary. All legiti- 
~ 4 mate English words count. /’rofer nouns, prefixes, suffixes, obsolete and fore ign 
Wy/ | / wer words do not count. Work it out as follows: Pat, Pen, Pens, Reap, Set, Ten, Tent, 
i ae Tents, At, Net, etc. 
4 VHT hee Ae Our Offer.—We will pay $10 for the largest list; 850 for 
ASE ai ANN ele. the second largest ; $25 for the third; $10 each for the next five ; 
e. " ‘ ADEA 3 $5 each for the next ten, and #1 each for the next twenty-five. 
Mt TE , a é That is to say, we will divide among forty-three contestants the ag- 
- Ysa ' 4 + ( gregate sum of 8300, according to merit. Don’t you think you 
By eh Ory AY could be one of the forty-three? TRY IT. 
a ES) E a SO ates Our Purpose.—The above rewards for mental efforts are 
a I. | , “* ear dl given free and without consideration for the purpose of attracting 
“AA ae ft . i Ai 43) attention to, and increasing the circulation of, MODES, by May 
r rm, \ Vy vy Manton, the most popular, up-to-date Fashion Magazine in the 
: RAY Mi, -)] world. Its 36 pages, replete with beautiful illustrations of the 
\ latest styles in ladies’, misses’, and children’s garments, make it a 
real necessity in every household: the Designs and Fashion Hints, 
being by May Manton, render it invaluable as an absolutely re liable 
Fashion Guide. 
Our Conditions.—You must send with your list of words 
25 cents (stamps or silver) fora Three Months’ Trial Subscription 
to Mopes ; or, if you are already a subscriber, we wil! extend your 
subscription three months from the time it expires by stating when your 
present subscription expires, so that your subscription can be extended 
from that time. 

Our Extra Inducement.— very person sending 25 cents anda 
list of 15 words or more will, in addition to three months’ subscri »tion, re- 
ceive by return mail a pattern of this stylish shirt waist, No. 6998 (i lustrated 
above), in any size from 32 to 44 inches bust measure, or any other pattern 

llustratedin Monks, by stating in your letter No. and size wanted 
Our Aim.—The —_~ nt monthly circulation of Moprs exceeds 100,000. We aim to make it 200,000. 
This contest will close April 15 next so the names of successful spellers may byed ep oneyng in June i issue of Moves, 
mailed May 5, but SEND IN YOUR LIST AT ONCE. For our reponsibility we refer you to any Mercantile Agency. 
} 


: MODES FASHION MACAZINE, Dept. 532, 132 White St., New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 308, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 10438, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


oe Usea Typewriter, 


If you could buy it right. | 


We can sell you any of the standard! 
makes at a saving of from 4o to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


1¥ B 1 St., New York; 156 Adams St., Chicago 
FOUR STORES 4 { 38 C Sours A Heston; 818 Wyandotte St., Kaneat Gite. 
} 


i - 7 4 4 
50 Copies in 20 Minutes ay TYPEWRITER 
e have machines of every ma 
38. A I ypewr iter. in mg pe 


ilege of examinatiou. 


priced machine, suitable for Teachers, Minis- TYPEWRITERS 
Doctor awyers, Literary, and Professional men Does SOLS, RENTED, ERCHANGED 
f work Rapidly and Easily, and in connection with Writ > fore b ‘ Send for ill ; 
) ; or rite us before buying. Sen or us- 
C viicator, 15 good copies can be made in trated catalog of new and old m chines. 
tinutes. Send for Catalogue and a letter, written on 


201 Broadway, New York es) ITER ©O--1 HATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, ““* chicago.” 




















Wo. 130. 


Esterbrook’s Easy Writer. 


Ask your Stationer for them. ° 150 Other Styles. 26 John St., N.Y. 
HO THAND by Mail. Situations furnished Alicted witt “— 
S lORTHAND concen, opie Fete | cE Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
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Will bear the 
minutest inspection 
of those who are will- 
ing to pay for the best 


™ DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio, and 64 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
logae THE DAYTON BICYCLE CO.. 76 Reade Street, New York 
Free -rtiz CONGDON & CARPENTER CO., 159 Tremont St., Boston, and Providence, R. I. 





BICYCLES 


IW SOY IBY IY IW IVY IVY SFY SGV IVY SGV GY SHY IGT SFY IGT IGN IGT SFY SG) IGP ee 


WNW 





AGIFORD- 


SBICYCLES 


/ 


Tandems, $100 
Boys’ and Girls’ Bicycles 

Z S 7 $45, $40, $35 
Simple, durable machines of fine workmanship 
and handsome finish. Guaranteed for one year. 


CRAWFORD MFG. CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Hagerstown, Md. 














When you 
plant seeds, plant 


FERRY'S 


Always the best. 
For sale everywhere, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Four Attractive Booklets 


_ These four booklets form a part of the required literature 
in the new Chautauqua Wayside Course. They are u 
formly bound in illuminated paper covers and may be ha 
separately, the price of each being 20 cents. The price of 
the set of four booklets is 60 cents. 


Studies in American Colonial Life. 


By Epwarp Everett Har. A picture of social life 
the American colonies by a noted authority. 16mo, 63 pp. 


How to Study History, Literature, the 
Fine Arts. 


Three charming and highly suggestive essays brought 
together in one small volume. The authors are Professor 
Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, the litterateur, and Mr. Charles Mason Fair- 
banks, the art critic. 16mo, 54 pp. 

“Brightly written, practical, and sensible. Just the thing 
for those that are beginning to read along these lines.''— 
Golden Rule, Boston. 


American Literature. 


Selections from the best American authors with brief 
criticisms 12mo, 64 pp. 

“This booklet is designed to whet the appetite of ¢ 
tauqua readers for the rich feasts which the great 
growing library of American literature provides.’’—.Vé 
York Christian Advocate. 


Studies in Physical Culture. 


By Dr. JAmMes M. Buck.ey, Editor of the New }0 
Christian Advocate. This conspicuous author writes with 
vigor and authority upon the subject of physical culture 
which he discusses under three heads: Nature and Need 0 
Exercise; Open-Air Exercises; Exercises without Appa- 
ratus. 16mo, 54 pp. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Publishers, 
MEADVILLE, PENN’A. 
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Crescents are called 

—‘“ fastest wheels on 

earth.” ’96 Cres= 

cents hold the One-mile World Record for fastest 
Unpaced Mile ever ridden—t? 11 3=5. 


CRESCENT BICYCLES 


for 1897 represent many important improvements 
—a grace—strength—beauty—perfection never be- 
fore attained. 
Crescent Art Catalogue Free 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Eastern Branch: 36 Warren Street, NEWYORK ({ 
Factory: CHICAGO 
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Third Annual Chautauqua 


EXCURSION 
TO EUROPE 


Of the Brooklyn 
Chautauqua Union. 


Sailing on City of Rome Julv 3, 1897 ; 
4 JULY 3 )] 





costing only $250.00, including all 





essary expenses. Personally conducted 
iccompanied by Frank C. Clark, Tourist 
nt of New York, London, and Jerusalem. 
ing Ireland, Scotland, England, Hol- Sa 
|. France, and Belgium. Side trips to] | J Sterling 
tzerland, Germany, and Italy. Register . i WAY 
and secure choice of state-room. an Meme te. m. 


os ne , ROTH of Chica- 
itinerary giving full particulars, ad- go in ’96. 


miles on a 


_—s 
Agencies in all 
Principal Cities. 


F.C. CLARK, Il Broadway, New York ) STERLING 


or CYCLE WORKS} CHICAGO. ILLS. 


N. H. GILLETTE, McGrawville, N. Y. 
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Anything, from a pinhole to 
eer a long cut in the 


» DUNLOP 


NS| Detachable 


+ a ‘TIRE S | 


Can be easily repaired without tools} Send for Catalog K. 
or materials, and a novice can make a 
} Permanent repair in a few minutes with- } 
+ out tools, using only the common materi-} 

als and his two hands. 


There are more DUNLOP TIRES in 

use to-day than all other makes come ° ° 2 

bined. They cost nothing on a new A Lienic Saddles 

wheel. Insist havi N "ea. " 

Sen eumnal os arene = a ready for 1897. They render cycling 
. free from annoying soreness, chafing, 

’ or danger of greater harms.% vw 

4 * You can have any new wheel you buy equipped 

: with any Hunt Saddle free if you ask the dealer 

‘ for it. 

“ 

a 

a 


Hunt Mfg. Co., Westboro, Mass. 
RRKKRRRRRKKRNGY 





Send for free Catalogue to the 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. 
504 W. 14th St., New York City 
CHICAGO Branches : TORONTO 


.-2-2-0-6 4-+-4-6-@ 4-0-0-* 
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When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauquan. 
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‘Soop 


Anatomical 
Cycle Seat. 


DOODOS’ ae s 


ONS DOOOOONOG 


The only anatomical saddle without a hard rim out- 
side the pads. Advance orders alone prove it the 
most popular cycle seat ever produced-—the leader 
in'97. Made by the “‘ Makers of most of the High 
Grade Saddles.” 

Leather 


VERY popular style of cycle saddle is made in the Hygienic 


famous SpHPv quality. improved and beautified by 4 1 
DOLHv methods. Over 60 styles shown in our new illus- Anatomica 


) SIDE VIEW J trated catalogue sent free. Health ° 
g NOTE THE PADDED PEAK. Address > Pneumatic 


Fitted with Sacer ““X’ NOP in 13 various shapes, 
4 or ing or a Spiral if with 7 interchange 
referred. ROCHESTER, N.Y. able springs. 
@O® 


QCOOQQOGDDOOOOOOQOOOOOOE!S ee ee 


bbe EEEEEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EE 
A winning leader for ‘97. 


“THE 
INSIDE 
FACT 


OF THE . ; 


HAPPY THOUGHT 


CYCLE LAMP 


make it the best light-producer ever offered the cyclist 


In form, quality, and construction we challenge comparison, 
assured of a visible superiority. 

The double body forced draught carries off the heat of the wide, 
white flame it helps to produce, keeping the lamp almost cold, 
and giving many times the brilliancy of any other cycle lamp. 

Throws a strong light 50 ft. Cannot blow or jar out. Has 
head and fork bracket, finely ground lens, full nickel, riveted 
throughout, reversible oil tank. Catalogue free. 


Price, $4.00. Surpless, Dunn & Co., Sole Agents, 15 Murray St., New York. 
[ade by the Hitchcock Lamp Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
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F Picturesque 
Trunk Line of je 


America. 
Solid Vestibuled trains with € 


Pullman Sleeping Dining, ibrary,and 
paservationt cars between NewYork, 


pst area omar 
b GEN PASSR AGENT Block Saf ely Si nals. 
e \ ° ‘ im: , 
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Wheel Wisdom: 


Better pay for a name 
than pay for repairs. 


The Shield of a 
Great Name 
protects the riders of 


nee eae 


. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO. CHW lon 
315 Broadway 
59th St. and Grand Circle 
Licych 
/ CVC CS 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON BROOKLYN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH DELS f22 1897 READY 


GIVING PLACE TO NEW” 


Are the Standard mm 
»f today—Munger’s art 
has made them so. 
Single Wheels, $roo. 
Tandems, $150. 
We also make good 
bicycles for $75, $60, 
o, $40. Catalogue 
tre e, full of instruc- 


tive fe acts. 
s lage Sixers MFG. co. : : PP E MANUFACTURING CO CO 


NPs SFALOGUE TREE FRO Ay ANY YCOLUMBIA AGENT 














pwn, Con "Worcest T, Mass. 














CHIE MC Brac Brac Brac Bric Bric Baw Biase Btw 
DON’T STOP EXERCISING! ? 


You used your Bicycle in Summer. 
You can use a HOME TRAINER in Winter. 


wo 
THE BEST 


EXERCISING, 
TRAINING, 
and RACING 


MACHINE 


ON THE MARKET 
BY, 


oo" _ kx <= _._... °°. 


Of Unflagging Interest in the Gym. 


One Circuit of the Dial Equals a Half-Mile Track. 


‘*1 am always glad to recommend your Trainer for use in Associations, as it 
has demonstrated the fact that our outfit would not be complete without it. ° It is 
equally perfect for hygienic exercise and specific training.’’—W. H. Kinnicutt, 
Physical Director Cleveland (O.) Y. M. C. A. 


Trainer, $35.00. Dial, $5.00. 


ROBINSON BICYCLE TRAINER CO., Ltd., 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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It puts allothers in 


gy Model is Deaty 


reg 


60. 
50. 


Our Yeu 


_ 


mp FOR. TALOGUE 


el “Bicycle j (0: 


SEND ONE 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Fouipse 
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A NEW BOOK 


oe he ee 


DR. W. G. ANDERSON, 


% 
% 
%, 
% 
% 
%, 
%, 
i Associate Director of the Yale University % 
Gymnasium, and Dean of the Chautau- 
qua School of Physical Education. % 
% 
% 
% 
% 
%, 
% 
%, 


tot 


oo 


Methods of 


Teaching Gymnastics. 
Just published. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


A thoroughly practical manual, as com- 

3 plete in suggestions for securing good gov- 
ernment in the gymnasium as in drills and % 
movements for producing a sound and sym- 
metrical body. An invaluable book alike 

. for teacher and student of physical culture. 


sth eee ee 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the % 
publishers, 


4, 
FLOOD & VINCENT, 3} 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, % 
MEADVILLE, PA. : 
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And we want you to know why they’re worth 
it. Our booklet on the subject you will find 
interesting and profitable reading. Ask for 
booklet N. Its free. 
THE WINTON BICYCLE CO. 
114 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. Y. Office, 123 Chambers Street. 
Philadelphia Office, 17 N. Tenth St, 
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- BUFFALO > 
ITHIA WATER 


The Only Known Solvent of Stone in the Bladder. It Dissolves 
Both the Uric Acid and Phosphatic Formations. Its Value 
in Bright’s Disease, Gout, Etc., Etc. 


ANALYSIS AND RFPORT OF 


Dr. R. OGDEN DOREMUS, 


Professor of Chemistry in the Bellevue Hopsital [edical College of New York, 
Chemical Laboratory, Bellevue Hospital Medical College, East 26th St., New York, 
New York, December 3, 1896. 





E. C. LAIRD, M. D., Resident Physician, Buffalo 
Lithia Springs, Va. 

Dear Doctor: I have received the five col- 
lections of disintegrated Calculi, each collection 
containing a number of fragments, and also the 
three boxes, each containing a single calculus, 
mentioned in your letter as discharged by different 
patients under treatment by the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER *:": 
I have analyzed and photographed parts of each 
specimen, and designated them alphabetically. 
One of the Calculi from the collection marked 


L 


“A” was 3-16 of an inch in diameter, of an (Calculi ‘‘ A” magnified 12 diameters.) 


orange color, and on section, exhibited a nucleus, surrounded by nine concentric layers 
of a crystalline structure, as shown in the accompanying photograph, marked * A,” 
magnified 12 diameters. 
On chemical analysis it was found to consist of Uric Acid (colored by organic sub- 
stances from the urine), with traces of Ammonium Urate and Calcium Oxalate. 
A fragment of a broken down calculus from the same collection was found to con- 
sist of Uric Acid. 
One of the fragments, taken at random from the collection marked “ B,’’ which was 
still more disintegrated than the preceding one, proved on analysis to be composed 
ric Acid and Ammonium Urate, with a trace of Calcium Oxalate. See 
accompanying photograph “ B,” magnified 12 diameters. 
The contents of the boxes marked “*C”’ consisted chiefly 
of whitish crystalline materials. 
On microscopic examination they exhibited well defined 
prismatic crystals, characteristic of ** Triple Phosphates,’ 
as shown in the accompanying photograph “C,” magnified 


= 20 diameters. 
(Calculi “‘B”’ magnified 12 diameters.) 





When you reply to any advertisement please state you saw it in The Chautauguan. 
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* BUFFALO 
IA WATE 


On chemical analysis they were found to 
consist of Magnesium and Ammonium Phos- 
phate (Triple Phosphate), Calcium Phosphate, 
Calcium Carbonate—a_ trace—Sodium and 
Potassium Salts in traces, Uric Acid and Urates 
none, Calcium Oxalate none, Organic debris 
in considerable quantity, and matters foreign 
to Calculi. 

The fragments of Calculi in the collection 
marked “‘D”’ were numerous and of sizes vary- 
ing from small fragments to 7-8 of an inch in 
length by 3-16 of an inch in width and 5-16 of 
an inch in thickness. I enclose a photograph 
of one of them marked “D,” magnified 12 
diameters. Some of the fragments were white 
and others gray in color. 


(Collection ‘‘ C’’ magnified 20 diameters.) 


On chemical analysis they were found to consist 
artly of the variety known as ‘+ Fusible Calculus,” 
\mmonium and Magnesium Phosphate, with Calcium 
Phosphate, also Calcium Phosphate, Calcium Carbonate, 
in traces, Calcium Oxalate in traces, Uric Acid in traces, 
nd organic matter. 
The collection of calculi marked “ E” were nodulated, 
and nearly spherical in shape, consisting of crystalline  (Calculi “D” magnified 12 diameters.) 
layers from 3-8 of an inch to 1-4 of an inch in diameter. See 
accompanying photograph “E” of a specimen magnified 
12 diameters. 

They were of a brown color, and on analysis proved to be 
chiefly Uric Acid, with some Ammonium Urate and traces of 
organic matter. Yours respectfully, 

‘E” magnified 12 diameters.) R. OGDEN DOREMUS. 


(A portion of the report is omitted for lack of space.) 


Uric Acid Poisoning shows itself in Gout, Rheumatism, Lithzemia, Stone of the 
Kidney or Bladder, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia Affections, Nervous Prostration, Ner. 
vous Headache, Eczema, Dyspepsia, etc. These waters dissolve and wash out Uric 
Acid Deposit, and are par-excellence a remedy in these and all maladies of Uric Acid 
origin. Used as acommon drinking or table water they will be found a sure guaran- 
tee against Uric Acid troubles. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Pamphlets on application. 
rantnaiieane BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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1789--PAST AND PRESENT. --1897. 
Pears’ binds the men and maids to-day 
With those a hundred years away. 
And so long as fair white hands, a bright, clear complexion, and asoft, 
healthy skin continue to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will 


Pears’ Soap 


continue to hold its place in the good opinion of women who wish to be 
beautiful and attractive. Its purity is proverbial; so also is that of Pears’ 
Shaving Stick, which may be used on the tenderest and most sensitive skin, 
and is renowned as the best Shaving Soap in the world. 


20 International Awards—Be sure you get the genuine. 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
ard alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says : 

“ Have found it of great benefit in nervous 
headache, nervous dyspepsia and neuralgia, 
and think it is giving great satisfaction when 
it is thoroughly tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


“Absolute Reliability” 


Sums up the good points of the 


Number Four 


Cs -__ 


rs 


“ It 
Outlasts 
Them 


Descriptive Catalogue may be had os 
application. 


{ AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
of 








237 Broadway, New York 








** The World’s 
DENSMORE ; erst 
Balle Bearing Typewriter. - 
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Only Typewriter using Balls at it most 
‘ital bearings, the typebar joints. 

Lightest Key Touch, reducing the opera- 
tor’s work to the minimum. 

The U. S. Dept. of the Interior alone 
uses 150 Densmores and the Custodian 
vrites us that they give “entire satisfaction.” 

FREE: Descriptive pamphlet with numerous 


recommendations from leading Concerns 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 





yt POND’ 
XTRAC 


Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY, 


INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
should be used by all 


CYCLISTS 
(JOLFERS. 


Unequaled for rubbing 

STRAINED MUSCLES; 
healing Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, Wounds, Etc. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES— 
WEAK, WATERY, WORTHLESS. 


Ponp’s Exrracr Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 





























Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening 
strength and healthfulness. Assures the 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands 
Rovat BakinG Powpvgr Co., New York, 
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SOAP 


THe Procter & Gamat Oo., comnaniinetiell 
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NUTRITIOUS WELLPREPARED 
‘EASILY DIGES 
TT Ae STANDARD 
AND B pg eg 


INVALIDS 


AND CONVALESCENTS 
FOR DYSPEPTIC-DELICATE-INFIRM Ano 
—AGED PERSONS — 


*-UNRIVALLED:-= 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
INFANTS AND 


ClAlIUIL ID IRIE IN 


Sovb By “Be ~—Snipping Depot — 
DRUGGISTS * JonnCariesSons-NewVor 








For Wear 


buy spoons, forks, etc., 
stamped: 


“TBAT” 
Rogers Bros. 


and tea sets, Bit 
etc., stz umped : 


ones 


COLD MEAT FORK 


_4 Meriden Britannia Co. 
q MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Manufacturers of 


f ‘Silver Plate that Wears,” 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 
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